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PREFACE 

,|t is so dFticuIt m war-time, for any one who does not 
deal wkh immediate exigencies, to gain a fair Ipearing, 
that I think it necessary to say in a preface some 
things wfiich otherwise 1 might safely have left to the 
reader's own perception. 1 am not, in this book, discussing 
fhe origin or justification of the present war, nor the 
participation in it of this eountry. As a matter of Jact, 
I mgrte with the general Tiew tha4, after the invasion 
of Belgium, it would have been neither pght nor wise 
for us to abstain. But the arguments of this book*^ould 
be equally cogent to readers who take thennost different 
views on these matters. Fo»* v/bat^ver may be thought of 
the immediate origin of the war, it cannot be dissociated 
frqji> all the deeper causes which havfe led to wars in the 
i^ast anfi may lead to them irt the future ; aftd it is these 
with which I deal. I argue that war proceeds from wrong 
ideas and wrong policies ; that in these ideas and policies 
all nations have been implicated; and that thfe war will have 
been fought in vain unless it leads to a change of attitude 
in all governments and all peoples. Tins change, I agree, 
is most Inquired in Germany, and may be most difficult 
to effect there. But there are, in all countries, traditions, 
interests, prejudices and, illusions making for war, and 
it is these that I endeavopx to ©xposc. 

Irt the first part of the book I set forth the system of 
ideas and facts which I call Militarism. 1 have given no 
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definition of that term because it signifies something too 
complex for definition. Bmt 1 will so far summarize my 
mean^g as to say that Militarism is at oftce a state of 
mind a military and T^litical system. ^n*tke one 
hand,^it is a belief that war is both irlevitable and whole- 
some— ^the notion that ft is wholeso^pe fo^teriijg the notion 
that it is inevitable, jind 4 ^ice versa. On, the other hand, 
it is a system 'whereby every citizen is compelled to 
militaVy service, whereby a large and powermKclass of 
military officers influences or dominates policy, and 
whereby education is directed by the Sta^iO a glorification^ 
of war. So conceived, it is clear that Militarism ic more 
perfectly developed in Germany than anywhere else. Biv^ 
in ,other countries, too, it both partially a fact and 
potentially a danger. And J argue that nothing but a 
complete and radical reform in international relations 
can prevent Ae danger from becoming a reality. 

For ^Militarbsm does not arise without cause. Its main 
cause is the menace of war. And that menace grows 
continually more terrible as preparation for war, in all 
States, becomes mare effective. Nations^ do not choose 
Militarism. Jt is forced upon them. And if, when^hi^ 
war is over, the conditions that led up to it are to be 
perpetuated. Militarism is likely not only to be maintained 
and exasperated on the Continent, but to be introduced 
into the United Kingdom^ the United States, anS China. 
In Japan it alrea(jy prevails. The fact< that- men have 
died by millions to destroy it will have no c^ct on thrtS* 
result, unless, in all countries, those *who have leisure 
and knowledge deliberately plan and work for a durable 
peace. It is as a contribution to such work that the 
second part of this book was wrftten. But the second 
part is intimately connected with the first, and should not 
be considered apart from it. • • i ^ 
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It will not, I hope, be inferred that, because I condemn 
war uncom*pronJsingly, I therelore condemn those who 
take part in it /nothing can beffurther from my thought. 
Too ma^iy o(^my own friend^iave *f ought and die^ or 
are yet to die, in th|> war. i do not praise them, for I 
have no right to praise what is ^bove praise. I Rave 
wished to do better than praise. I have wished to*con- 

tribute to a future in which such sacrifices as theirs shall 

% * 

ncfver again be required. I have wished to destroy^ the 
*errors which perpetuate war. And if I have succ^cied, 
Ui any smallest i^easure, in that, I shall have helped the 
young ijien I have* loved and admired to the purpose for 
which they have fought and died. * 

I have profited throughout by the’ sympathy and criticism 
of my friend Miss F. M. Stawell. I do not claim to 
associate her, more than she would choRse to be associated, 
with the result. But I know that, whatever b« the defects 
of the book, in matter or manner, they would have* Been 
far greater but for her judgment and tact. ^ 

POSTSCRIPT 

TJte t>yo greatest events of the war, the Russian revolu- 
tion and the declaration of War by the United States, 
occurred after this book was in type? Both enhance, 
beyond all reckcjning, the good prospects of civilization. 
The part^r at present in power in Russia a*ppears to be 
opposed to schemes of imperiahstic aggrandizement and 
inclined to international solutions. And the United States, 
which have entered the war with no other purpose than to 
^secure the rule of right, will now have an undisputed place 
at the conference which is to settle the future. The out- 
look for a new intern^tiontlT fR-ganization, based upon a 
new will for creative peace, has never been so bright. All 
that r^ains to make a certainty of hope is a change of 
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government in Germany, 
probable if not during, 
And if, and when, it take! 
scrJl^des about including t 
of Nations. The best of 


That change seems now to be 
hen immediate^ aftSr the war. 
place, there ca\ be no further 

S German people^ League 
guarantees for me future, the 


good will of the peoples, seems now to be almost assured. 
May *their leaders know how to ?licit and interpret that 
will in all countries! 


April 6 , 1917 . 
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PART I 


MILITAllISM 



It is quite true that in tl>e past, many, probably the majority* 
of wars have been unjustifiable, a#5d that, had the world been 
governed with greater wisdom, thgy might have been avoided. 

Lord CromjI?^. 

Many Wars have been unjust, most have been unnecessary. 

^ Lord Bryce. 

There is no such thing as an inevitable conflict between States. 

T. H. Green. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FUTURE OF MILITARISM 

The pplitical relations of the European States have con- 
sisted for centuries past of war and preparation for war. 
In the present war, this practice has culminated in a 
catastrophe which, it might seem, must lead to a reaction. 
Peftiaps it may. But it certainly will not do so, unless 
it be by a deliberate and conscious change ^n the ideas 
and the wills of men. Meantime people already talk 
of the ''next war." It is therefore important to make 
some forecast of what kind of a war that is likely to be, 
and, more generally, what kind of a future the continua- 
tion» and^ extension of militarism would prepare for 
mankind. 

A Russian general, Skugarewski, has 1-ecently attempted 
a forecast of the next war,* which he anticipates in ten 
or twenty years, if Germany is not " conclusively con- 
quered." He starts by remarkifig that every war he can 
renjember, beginning fro«i the Crimean War, was an 
" unprecedented " jvar ; and his moral is that " humanity 
•must at •last learn how to prepare for war." "In the 
future struggle of nations ail men capable of bearing arms 
will be . taken into the jrank% of tKe nations' armies, and 
for thtm everything will be readj' in peace-tin:\e." This 

* See ^ Russian Supplement to The Times of July 29, 1916, which 
reproduces the general’s contribution to the Russkoe Slovo. 
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will mean that Russia will have an army of forty millions 
and Germafiy of twenty millions. For an^rniy of forty 
million^ men three hundred thousand officers will be 
required. To secure them ‘Mt will be|neces^ry to intro- 
duce tonscription for officers : all young men who have 
received not even complete middl^schoo^ eckication will 
be obliged* to servtf as ^ officers/' Further, it wifi be 
necessary to replace, so far as possible, *by \fbrpen the 
men ^ho under existing arrangements are kept in the 
rear by non-combatant duties. Perhaps therefore it 
will be necessary to introduce conscription for girls and 
childless widows, so that more men can be sent *to the 
front." As to armaineftts, there will be required fof 
such an army one hundred thousand guns, a million 
maxims, tens of t^iousand^ of motor-cars, armoui^d, 
freight, and iight cars. By the beginning of the war at 
least fi^ty million gun-projectiles must be prepared, and 
five tliousancf million rifle cartridges. Besides machine- 
gun detachments, each company of a regiment will have 
its portable machine guns on light stands." Aviation, of 
course, will receive special development." ^Mt is wclear 
that in ten to twenty ycaiis every State will redkon t}:\^ 
numbers of its dirigibles in thousands and the number 
of its aeroplanes in tens, if not hundrecls of thousands. 
The dropping of shells from above on id large stretches 
of country will be extensively practised. And if the 
laws of war permit <the application of -Inflammable 
materials and substances for the development oH|f\>ison^us 
gases, then the raids of aerial flotillas will instantly convert ^ 
large districts of several squai;e versts ^ into complete 
deserts where every vestige o£ animal and vegefable life 
will be slain and where large units of armies will be 
annihilated to a single man." The range of guns will 
* Such as London or Berlin. — Author, 
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be eno^lpously increased and perhaps Dover will be 
shelled from Calais/* The general proceeds to estimate 
the cost of such a war at twenty* millions a day. The 
peace ’eiftablishmen^ of Russia will cost a hundred millions 
a year. 

Besides ^th^ existing materiaf conscriptions, jt may 
perhkps be necossary to introduce conscription for* grain, 
meat, an^l fodder. All industrial establishments — mills, 
factories, workshops, even handicraftsmen — on decimation 
of war will have to work for the army in accordance 
with a 5peciat plan of mobilization.*' In short, “ex- 
pedients for the extermination of humanity will be of 
^uch a nature that everything of which we hear nowadays 
will pale in comparison. *The number of killed will be 
reckoned by millions, of wpunded Ijy tens of millions." 

This is not a romance by Mr. Wells. ^It is a very 
sober description, certainly not overdrawn, of <what is 
likely to occur in that “next war" to wl^ich so^many 
people are already looking forward. ^ Let us carry the 
description a little further. 

And, first, as to methods of war. It is as probable as 
anything can be that these will be of a kind which will 
make the worst that has been done in this war seem by 
comparison like humanity and kindness. Not only will 
every weapon t£at has been used in this war be employed 
in the next, except those that have been rendered obsolete 
by the invention of worse onesj but science will have 
di'swKDve^fd new and far more destructive mean^ of murder. 
We have long Applied chemistry to war ; but we have 

* I believe it to be a fact that there are some people going about 
even now saying, and itrying to induce ^othcr people to believe, that 
we should never have another %ar.' All I can say is that in my 
hunittle opinion the people who say it either wittingly or unwittingly 
are nothing more or less than traitors to their country ” (Lord Lilford, 
at Thr*^)ston. Quoted inTLabour Leader ^ August 12, 1915). 
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not begun to apply bacteriology. In the fi/ture, the 
deliberate ^read of lethal diseases among the enemy is 
likely to be a principal and recognized r^thod of de- 
struction. Further, the war will be ^aged, withobt any 
restric^tion, on non-combatants. Already a German pro- 
fessor^, has written a bbok to shov^ that this^^s permitted 
by the ^^new" law gf nations, created hf the experiences 
of this war. And, of course, the logic of war is#. in favour 
of it.* ,For a munition-worker, or a producer of any kind, 
is just as much helping the enemy to win the war as a 
soldier at the front. * 

We must therefore expect that in any future war any 
and every weapon of ejctermination will be used freely 
against non-combatants as weU as combatants. Rules of 
war may be drawn yp to prevent this. But the issues^of 
a modern v^r are so tremendous, that such rules are 
likely ^o break at the first tension put upon them. 
One ^combat^nt succumbs to one temptation, another to 
another. Each breach of the law by one is followed by 
breaches by the others, under guise of reprisals. Neither 
religion, morals, nor humanity have availed to arrest this 
process in .the present war. Why should we isupj^se 
they will be more potent in tlie future ? 

it 

But destruction by war does not end with the lives 
of the imme(;hate sufferers. Every manlof sound stock 
who is killed childless extinguishes with himself whole 
generations. But it is «the sound that are killed in war, 
and the unsound preserved, for *it is the sounej^ thaWre 
selected to go to the front. F'urther, rfmong those that 

survive, men and women, the conditions of war tend to 

% 

* Dr. Paul Elizbacher, formcTly rector qf the Hochschule at- Berlin, 
in his book Toics und Lebendijes Volkerrecht, Miinchen and Leipzig : 
Dunckcr u. Illijmblot. Sec Blatter Oir Zwhdu'nstaattichc Orgauisaiion^ 
July p. 210, * 
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disseminate over wider and wider areas venereal and 
other diseases, and this again reacts upon the stock. 
So that, wj;ioever wins or loses, the war, \vinners ar\d 
losers ^Ifee *have impaired irremediably the strength of 
their natiorf. War may preserve liberty for posterity, but 
it is a posterity'weakened and enfeebled that will §njoy it. 

War, then, means not merely the destruction of the 
best anjpng tjie living, but an irreparable impoverishment 
of the race ; and that on a scale proportional to tlie scale 
of the war. But the scale of modern wars is wdrld-wide. 
So, therefore^ is the impoverishment. War is a way of 
racial suicide. Soldiers and statesmen do not think of such 
remote effects ; but they do not cease to happen because 
they are not thought of. And in comparison with them 
victory or defeat, and the other results of war, are negligibh*. 
^n the balance. * * 

Let us turn now from the bioIogicaF to the social 
effects of war. War implies preparation for war. ^And if 
the international anarchy is to continue, so thSt States 
are compelled to arm against one another, each driving 
on each to ever more tremendous efforts, there can he 
ao p^use in the process and no limit to it. We have no 
right to dismiss as improbable, still less *as impossible, 
any extremity that lies in the logic of the movement. 
Let us therefore without shrinking develop that logic 
to thd full. 

First, universal service wilh be introduced as a permanent 
institution into the countries that have hitherto escaped it, 
and it is probable that it will be organized on the complete 
Prus^an model. There are, I am aware, some who look 
forwjird to what they call a ** popular '' army, such as is 
maintained in Switzerland aiiid*was proposed for France 
by Jaur^s. Their idea is, first, that an army may be 
organized for defence only, and not for offence. Secondly, 
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that it may be so organized that it cannot/become 
the instrument of a military caste. A full discussion of 
these point? is not possible here ; but ther^ are one or 
two obvious considerations which must-be bornfe in «mind. 
In the first place, there is not, and cannot be, any clear 
and uifiversally accepted distinction^ between ^ffence and 

defence* until there is aij international agreement a« to 

* 0 

what shall Constitute offence. Every nation in ^ery war 
. that I .have ever heard of has claimed to be on the 'defen-' 
sive. Tlie mere act of declaring war, or of taking the 
first step in war, cannot be accepted as proof of aggres- 
sion, for it may be merely a reasonable precaution of 
defence. It may he urged that the act of invasion should , 
be the test of offence, and that ^n army of defence must 
► never cross the frontier. But would any military authority 
accept that view ? And, in particular, is it applicable to 
this country, ^here in any future war the transport of 
an army to the Continent will be the first necessity, if 
any of our continental allies are also involved ? The 
Territorials were enlisted for home defence ; and we see 
what has come of that, under the first pressure of war. 
The distinction, then, between an army for offeiK^e and 
an army for defence is unre*al and must remain unreal, * 
unless and until we have a system of international agree- 
ments and guarantees which would transfoi^m the whole 
situation out of which ^vars arise. * 

Secondly, whatever orgjknization be adopted for an army, 
however short the period to be speflt in barracks, h^wev^r 
democratic the method of recruiting and pr6motion, it does 
not seem possible that a force on the modern scale of 
numbers and efficiency could be fnaintained without the 
aid of a very large class of ^rofessioi\al officers, and with- 
out giving tp these a large measure of social prestige and 
political influence. The British tradition, whereby^ the 
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officer rare^i' appears in uniform, and is not felt in time of 
peace as an element in society or in politics, must disappear, 
it would seem, 4vith the permanent adoption of ^universal 
service. The Vnore nujjierous, highly-trained, and intelligent 
the officer caste,\he more influential they will become. And 
as they will be Jtra^hed exclusively fop war, and will regard 
war botii as their own sole business ^nd as the sole business 
of the natic^i, theiy are not likely to abstain from l^ringing 
their influence to bear upon foreign policy. But such 
political influence of an officer caste is precisely one of the 
most important elements in militarism. And the moment 
officers begin to wear their uniforms in time of peace will 
be^the moment when militarism starts to run its course in 
England. ^ 

In any case, whatever forrh^of military organization be 
adopted, we shall have everywhere universal service ; and 
that, as General Skugarewski foresees, on a scale hithertp lyi- 
known in history. Every man between the age^let us say, 
of 17 and 50 will be liable to military service. Boys under 
17 will have compulsory preliminary training as boy 
scouts, in officers' training corps, and the like. Women 
and girls will be Enrolled for the various non-qjDmbatant 
services — unless indeed, which * is quite possible, it be 
decided to raise combatant corps of afnazons. In any 
case, the questiorj of the fitness of people for military 
service, in character or temperament, or conviction, will 
not enter into consideration. In. the past, in pagan 
societi^— ^ncient India, for example, or Japan — men 
were selected as soldters by their own choice or by hereditary 
aptitude, fn the twentieth century of Him who came to 
bring peace among mankindf we do not hesitate to compel 
all men^into the army with&ut relerence to their aptitude 
or choice, and in defiance of their moral, religious, or 
political fitruples. Thus,* as conscription extends, so does 
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the necessity of persecution. And if internaj|fonal war is 
to contniue, persecution will be established as an institu- 
tion-in all countries. # 

Having forced the men (and tj^e womdn.i^ may be) 
into the army, the next thing will be to ti^in them. What 
the* object of military training is was tnce summed up as 
follows by a military 4) fficer. ^^The qne object,'" ihe said, 
of a Vnilitary system is to overcome a ijpan's natural 
rekictance to kill and to be killed. To accomplish -this 
we have three devices. The first is to make the soldier 
more afraid of his own officers than h# is of the enemy. 
The second is to convert him into an automaton by 
perpetual drill, so that he obeys instinctively every order 
given without any intervention of his own choice or will. 
The third device^ is a just 'cause." This last device is 
rather the business of the politicians than the soTdiers, 
and^ it is^ one they very well understand. As to the 
others, there seems to be some question, in modern war- 
fare, as to the extent to which it is necessary to destroy 
the soldier's individuality. But it can hardly be doubtful 
that the more it js possible to overcome beforehand, not 
only his^ reluctance to kill and to \)e killgd, *h*it his 
squeamishness as to methods of killing, the better soldier 
he will be. AiTd w^e may expect develop nents in this 
direction which would surprise and ^shock our present 
susceptibilities, forn^pd, as they have been, in arfd for peace. 

But to make a natioh efficient for war it will not be 
enough to conscript the wholie population, to trajj^ them 
in the use of any and every weapctn, and to brutalize 
their humane instincts. Much more importanf will be tlfb 
religious and moral training! The soul as well as the 
body of a good soldief niu^t 'b^ militarized; and for this 
purpose a new direction must be given to tRe State 
religion. Exactly how revolutionary the change must 
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be it is ndt easy to say. The attitude of the clergy in 
the present war has shown that the apparent teaching 
of the Gos^els^ need not interfere •with an enthusiastic 
support of* war by n^fnisters of a Christian Church i and 
that, in the vi^ of many, the dispensation of Jesus left 
standing in fi^l authority that of Hie God of the J^ews. 
The Sl^rmon on the Mount, we have been told in effect, 
was mereljk a sftring of amiable metaphors, ^he real 
Tesus Whom we are to treat as our Master was the •one 
Who used the scourge of small cords in the Temple, 
not the on% wh^ bade us turn the other cheek. When 
He said, ''Greater love hath no man than this, that 
h« give his life for his friend,"' ^what He meant was 
that we are to kill our ei^mies. And when He said, 
" Render unto Cccsar the tilings thaj are Caesar's," He 
already by anticipation condemned those wjio, in the 
future, in His name, might refuse military service. . 
adaptability of Christianity, as professed by t he Churche s, 
suggests that its forms might still be preserved even in an 
era of universal militarism. Nor need we be troubled by 
the fact that Christianity is a universal, religion, and that 
all 0hristians are*supposed to worship the same^od. For 
we have seen also, in this war, that each nation can 
claim, with the full support of its ChurcTi, that its national 
god is really the* universal god ; so that Christian nations 
may not only fight against one ano|,her with a good con- 
science, but each may be sure, va so doing, that it is 
fighfiwg^or the true GdH, Who is being denied by its 

enemies. * 

• • 

There seems, then, on the whole, good reason to think 
that the .forms of Christiaifib^ may^still continue to direct 
the mjlitaristic societies £)f4he future. At the same time we 
must make no mistake about the reality. The real religion 
of thcthture, if war isT to continue, will be the religion of 
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the God-State ; for the essential requirements will be an 
unquest'oning submission to the will of the State. It is 
this that has given ‘such moral strength to the Germans 
in the present war ; and the fact ij'ill be noted and its 
lesson applied by other nations. ^ 

Ae essence of thi!i religion, s^ted without compromise 
or qualification, is as tfollows : The State is the purpose 
and en^ for which individuals comfe int« existence. 
It fs^ a god; and, like other gods, it is mysterious. Tts^ 
nature is unknowable and undefinable. This does not 
prevent the existence of whole libraries of Statology " 
about It or Him. But these volumes do not reaily serve, 
and are not intended^ to serve, to dispel the darkness. 
The State is something sup^natural. It is not the sum 
of its members. Jt is not .their trend, their purpos^, or 
their impi^se. It works through governmental agents, 
AvJiO^may be called its priests. But it is not they. It 
works u poj fl, the people, but it is not they. N-either their 
happiness nor their well-being, nor even the well-being 
of the Government, is its purpose. Its purpose is Its 
own Being and Kower. It has, in fact, only one point 
of contact with its worshippers : it demaVids their sa«*ifice 
to itself. A sacrifice complete, unreserved, unquestioning ; 
a sacrifice not only of their lives (that is little) but of thein- 
most profoiyid instincts, their most passionate feelings, 
their deepest convictions. They must have no conscience 
but its, no belief but its, *no cause but its. They must be 
its slaves, not body only, but Inind and soul. are 

nothing ; It is all. • 

• (§ 

I am aware that this expression of the militarist theory 
of the State will be repudiated, even by Germans. Of 
course they do not so express it. But they imply all 
that hasd)een here expressed, though no doubt they may 
be unaware of the implications. Not only so, b&t much 
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that is said^and thought in other countries, not excluding 
England, really involves the same presuppositions^ I shall 
have occasion lal^r to return to this pdint, when I consider 
the theory* of foreigri^ policy. At present, what interests 
me is the connex^n of the theory with war. The ^un- 
questioning anci uncritical sacrifice demanded in the r^ame 
of the ^State is fof the purpose (ff e^tfending its power 
by war. Ttie State is a god of war, as once the God 
£)f the Jews was. And that is why the religioo* of 
the State will more and more drive out every other, if 
the process of militarizing the world continues. Other 
countries, in this respect, will follow the lead of Germany. 
Aitd the philosophy we have been ♦’•epudiating as devilish 
because Germany was our eftemy, we shall end by adopt- 
ing 4Purselves in order to be •the betteir prepared to fight 
■■ her. We may expect that, in a militarist j^ture, this 
doctrine of the God-State, in essence if not in set ternwf-^ 
will be tadght in every school, college, uniiMa;sitji,^4id 
pulpit. Thus, both before and after the period of actual 
military training, the citizen will be prepared and con- 
firmed, for his rnain business in life by every form of 
spjfifTial e^shortation. Education will mean training for 
war. The effort to teach men to think and judge for 
themselves will be eliminated. For nothing could be 
more direjtly opposed than this to the cult pf the State 
and of war. That cult requires v:hat is rather a dis- 
cipline than an education. The stddent must be taught 
dogm'TOt^ly what the purposes of life are ; not permitted, 
,^till less e^icouraged, to examine the question for himself. 
He must be taught from infancy up, that he came into 
the world to sacrifice hiAs^lf in .war ; that the reason 
of this* is a mystery; ana that into that mystery it is 
blasphemy and pride for the human reason to pry. 

We h^ve spoken so lar of that part of education (the 
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most important part) which is concerned with tfie purposes 
of life and which (as we shall doubtless be told) in all well- 
organized States has always rested on revel/:ioij. Upon 
this depends all the rest. The teachJhg of ^morals must of 
ccuijse conform to that of religion ; ^^d the religion of 
the God-State will require a different cdde^to that which 
has •hitherto been professed by Christians. The olcl pro- 
fession must now be brought into accord with the . new 
practice required by the age of war. Pity, gentleness, » 
charity, must not merely not be practised, they must be 
branded as crimes against the social order ; the prac- 
tical lessons, in brutality which will form the main part of 
military training must-be reinforced by preaching, teach- 
ing, and example at every sta^ of life ; and for the cult of 
humanity which h^s increasingly prevailed in democ«atic 
societies wiamust substitute the Nietzschean formula Be 

Jh ^ - sarti P ^ ligion and the new ethics will be accompanied 
by a new development of scientific teaching. For science 
will be more necessary than ever in the strenuous com- 
petition that lies 'before us. It will ^)c necessasy for 
industry. On that I need n^)t dwell. But above hll it^ 'v^ll 
be necessary for ^ar. The nation, we shall be told, that 
is most successful in inventing new methods of destruction 
will be the nation that will survive *and wg shall be 
urged no longer to halnpej; our efforts by the scruples and 
limitations of a romanfic tradition and a system of pseudo- 
law. What this may imply in the actual ^inventiotlTbfTethal 
weapons it would be idle to try to forecast. B*it to one « 
thing we must make up our minds. Whenever there 
emerges, in any generousjrouag^soul, the passion Tor truth 
and the genius for discovery, he tvill be seized upon by 
society and urged, nay' compelled, to devote his idealism 
not to the perfecting but to the destruction of human life. 
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The perversibn of the intellect will follow from the per- 
version of the soul. And reason, distorted from i4is trend 
to comprehetid V^dh and serve mankind, will become 
more devilish than evef mere bestiality could be, and make 
of man something's infinitely lower^ than the brutes, as 
he had it in him t5 be infinitely higher. Germany boasts 
that she^ has introduced into the ^^orld• the new» gospel 
of ‘‘ organiz^ion.'" Perhaps she has. But if war is to 
continue, and to govern all the effort of men, the gospel 
of organization isj:he gospel of SaLinism. 

The development of religion and education which I have 
thus sketched is likely to be accompanied by a transforma- 
tiorf of political institutions. Democi acy is a bad medium 
for war. For democracy, fii the first place, is hard 
to discipline. That goes witht)ut sayiitg. And for that^ 
reason alone lovers of discipline look upon it witb^istrust. 
In the second place, democracy is averse from, and perlTapS^'” 
incapable of, policies looking far ahead. Its 
responsiveness to the movements of public opinion ; and 
public opinion, in a free democracy, is always in movement. 
But war, and the policies war subserves, require long views. 
It i^ n?t without reason that, eve« in democratic cfrmrtries, 
foreign policy, and the military and naval,^ policy which is 
its handmaid, has bjpen withdrawn as far as possible from 
popular control. *But that withdrawal haS' not been 
sufficient. The democracies have-not been able to pre- 
pare with the deliberation and thoroughness of the auto- 
cracies.'^i ijis is true^both of England and of France. As 
England^ it would be superfluous to repeat here the 
condemnation that has been dealt out to our govern- 
ment, both from militarist^ and Jrem pacifists. As to 
France, •we have the interesting record of M. Sembat's 
book: ^^Faites un roi. Sinon faites la paix." M. Sembat 
is (or wasf a democrat and a socialist. But he deliberately 
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affirmed, before the war, and it is hardly likel5f that he has 
changed his view since, that a Republic was incompetent 
to prepare adequately for war against ^tocracy, and 
that either France must make up hef quarrel with Germany, 
or ^she must convert herself into a ^onarchy. By dint 
of an unexampled coalition of dorces, 'th^ inadequacy of 
preparafion in the t^o democracies * has been "bounter- 
balanced by their greater resources. But how^near a thing 
it has been ! How immense has been and is the technicaj 
superiority of the autocracy ! The militarism " we con- 
demn in Germany is a condition of efficiency for war. 
And if war is to continue, other nations must ‘adopt it, 
in its political as weH as its other manifestations. The 
franker organs of our militaitsts at home, like the Morning 
Postf have recognited that from the beginning of th^»war. 
And eveiHfcbefore the war the same view was set forth in 
**?i5iliferist publications with a candour and a force which 
militarism should be the first to recognize. 

I may refer, in this connexion, to a remarkable book by 
Captain Ross, entitled Representative Government and War^ 
published in 190J, and based in part upon the experi<Jnce 
acquip^d^n the Boer War.^ This book, had it h^ the gqod 
fortune to becorpe known in Germany, would doubtless 
have aroused as much attention ther^ as the book of 
General Bernhardi did in B'ngland. It^ philosophy is the 
same, its frankness is as^complete, its brutality as uncom- 
promising. It justifies beforehand, in principle if not in 
set terms, everything the Germans have defST ^ their 
declaration of war, their invasion of Belgium, th^ir method^^ 
of conducting war. It is not, however, on that aspect 
of the matter that 1 deeije now^to dwell. It is the political 
views of the author to which I v^uld call attentioa. The 
form of*government which he admires is that of Germany ; 
and he desires, by a coup d'etat or otherwise, to convert 
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the government of England into that form. He points 
out that the preparation for war is not only mi^tary but 
political ; t^at <he publicity, or comJ)arative publicity, of 
parliamentary government not only makes more difficult 
the appropriation \oi enormous funds to armaments and 
secret service, ^ui ^also hampers that preparation for, war 
by diptomacy which is essential wajc is to be^made at 
the right m%mentf against the right enemy. For the only 
business of diplomacy is to make war; not defensive* *but 
aggressive war. The gallant capbin perceives that such 
objects cannbt be'avowed by governments and would hardly 
be tolerated by peoples. His remedy for this disastrous state 
of* things is to remove from even .the shadow of popular 
control not only the adminietration of the armed forces 
and^the conduct of war, but ihe wholq^ of foreign policy. 
He would make the King commander-in-chief,^^d allovv 
him to govern through three military chiefs, who skouFi 
direct not only the forces but the diplomacy of t^c 
He sees no hope of achieving this purpose (short of a 
coup d'etat) until the country has accepted conscription. 

only a conscript people will tolerate military rule. 
Thus^he definitely desires universal service, not*,£MiJy for 
military but also, and mainly, for political purposes ; he 
desires it as a means to destroy free government and put 
the country under^the heel of a military dictatorship. For 
his grudging admission — ^^it is too much to expect of the 
British race that it shall make matters of internal admin- 
istratioffc^^i^ any way subjeef to the will of an autocrat, and 
it is unnecessary '"—still leaves the people without any say 
in what is most important to their welfare, crushed under 
an ever increasing burden pf^ armatpents, and subject, at 
least orye in a generation,* to wars becoming ever more 
destructive not only of life but of humanity itseF. 

So me ftaders may be ihclined to set aside a book of this 
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kind as the raving, of a madman. But to do s53 would be 
to do injustice to the author and to his position. Granted 
certain assumptions — the struggle for exf^tej^ce between 
States, ihe consequent necessity of iv^ar, the subordination 
of ijjomc to foreign policy, the concep/ioh that the main 
aim*of the latter is to prepare aggressive ^ar — granted, in 
fact; the 4 ')hilosophy of ^nilitarism, and ^11 the conffentions 
of the author follow. And unless we rbot mfiitarism out 
of our minds and souls (its real dwelling-place) and' in^ 
consequence out of our institutions, national and inter- 
national, we have no defence against tha! logic and 
therefore npne against the pglicies it engenders. • Let the 
international anarchy and international war continue, aiid 
there is an end of political liberty. What those who hate 
this prospect hav^ most to fear is that they shouljJ be 
dupes Ofv^heir own optimism. The connexion between 
'war ‘^and autocracy is essential. We see it immediately 
itifi^»itre actually at war. Thus, during the last two 
years we have abandoned to the Executive liberty of person 
and of speech. We have sat still and watched while a 
Government department abolished the Habeas Corpus Act. 
We reintroduced n'ligious persecution, «and ^con- 

demned young ,trien to death and sent them to penal 
servitude for obeying their consciences ; and we have 
permitted tke military authorities to take char^^e not only 
of the policing of tbe country, but of the expression and 
formation of opinion. Democrats no doubt flatter them- 
selves that they will recover their liberties and 4ifRr con- 
stitution after the war. But whether they will or no 
depends on whether or no the international anarchy 
is to continue. If it i^ th^ Jiation will be cajoled and 
bullied to sacrifice its political liberty to the peed of 
national defence. By that kind of imperceptible process 
by which our constitution develops, the militarj^ authority 
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will thrust' aside the civilian ; and we shall find ourselves 
living under a Prussian system, without having ewer taken a 
clear decision ih the matter or at any moment definitely sur- 
rendered dur libertieif and rights. Meantime the discipline 
and training whi6h I have described will be operating on 
the younger ge^jefa^ion. ^So that it will not be long before 
they ftlave lost e\^en the rememtrante of libierty, * and 
become as^prou3 of their passive abnegation before an 
.officer caste as any German can be. Political liberty has 
been the capital achievement of the British race. But it, 
above all things, is threatened by the rising flood of mili- 
tarism. •And while it thinks it stands, it may well take 
heed lest it falls. 

The militarism of which Iliave thus outlined the possible 
dev^jflopment is primarily a European phenomenon. 

Far East (with the very notable exception of JS^ah) and 
the Far West are as yet hardly touched by it. Fof that 
reason, those parts of the world are the hope of 
But then, their development is strictly conditioned by that of 
Europe. For the world is now one, for evil as well as for 
good. . Every coirtagion spreads, and every cause produces 
effedfs round the whole girdle i)f the globe. Tumftlg first 
to the United States of America, we fiiid that that great 
country — the greatest potential force, material, moral, and 
spiritual, in^the w<5rld — has realized, with a shock of dismay, 
that it is no longer isolated froip th . European madness. 
It is part of the system, or rather tiie anarchy, of States. 
Americ'Sirs can no longer disconnect themselves from the 
^chain of i^jternational policy. Their future is bound up 
with the future of Europe. Either they must arm for 

self-defence, and by so di>iHg join and exasperate the 

# 

internatioijal anarchy ; 6r they must combine with the 

European Powers to end it. That is what President Wilson 

.0 * 

has realized, and what he has been saying to a sceptical 
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and uncomprehending Europe. This question of the 
America^ attitude is the crucial one for civilization as a 
whole, and for that*of Europe in particurtar.^ For once 
let the United States arm on the European scale/ once let 
the Far East do the same, and where wi/1 Europe be ? If 
the V^est and tlie East do not ^ombilic j^ith Europe to 
stay* this^ madness Jthey^ will be driven to participate in it, 
to the ruin of Europe as well as of them^elvesr To reject 
the*Qvertures of President Wilson at this crisis is to reject^ 
what is perhaps the last hope of civilization. Let me, 
then, cite his words, for they are too little known in this 
country: — ^ ^ • 

We are not mere discotinected lookers on. The longer the ^ar 
lasts, the more deeply do we become concerned. . . . When it 
comes to an end we s^all be as rpuch concerned as the nations at 
%*uV to ‘^^^^^jDeace assume an aspect of permanence that will give 
promise of days from wliich anxiety and uncertainty shall be lifted 
and bring some assurance that peace and war shall hereafter be 
part of the common interest of mankind. We are 
participants, whether we would or not, in the life of the world. 
The interests of all the nations are our own also. We are partners 
with the rest. What, affects mankind is inevitably our affair as well 
as the affair of the nations of Asia and Europe.* * ^ 

The repeated utterances of i‘ne leading statesmen of most of 4he 
great nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their 
thought has come to this — that the principle of public right must 
henceforth take precedence over the individual interests of par- 
ticular nations, and that the nations of the world musf in some way 
band themselves together to*sec that right prevails as against any 
sort of selfish aggression ; that henceforth Alliance must hot be set 
up against Alliance, Understanding against U nderstaRSing, but 
that there must be a common agreement for a common object^ 
and that at the heart of that common object must lie the inviolable 
rights of peoples and of mankinc^. . . . This is undoubtedly the 
thought of America, this i^ what wie ourselves will say when there 
comes the proper occasion to say it. In the dealings oT nations 
with one* another arbitrary force must be rejected, and we must 
move forward to the thought of the modern world, the thought 
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of which peace is the very atmosphere. That thought constitutes 
the chief part of the passionate conviction of America. We 
believe these ^fundamental things: — • 

Fir^tl^ : TUat every people has the right to choose the 
sovereignty un^er which they shall live. 

Like other nations, we have ourselves, no doubt, once and again 
offended against ^hat| principle when for ’a little while controlled 
by selfiaih passion, aslour franker historians have been honourable 
enough to Uut it has become more and more ourmle of life 

and action. , 

. Secondly : That the small States of the world have thef right 

to enjoy the same respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial int^rity that the great and powerful nations expect 
and«jnsist upon. 

Thirdly : That the world bas the right to be free from every 
disturbance to its peace that has its origin in aggression and 
the disregard of the rights oT peoples and nations. 

S^j sincerely do we believe in these things, Miat I am sure I sp eal^ 
the mind and wish of the people of America when I ‘^r^ tllLLL ll'i^ 
United States is willing to become a partner in any fusible • 
association of nations formed in order to realize these objects and 
to make them secure against violation.* ' 

So speaks America to Europe. How will Europe 
respond ? Accept, and America comes in to save civiliza- 
tion«» Re^se, anS she arms, whether she will jaf^no, to 
destroy it. 

And now look East. It is the same ^ternative. China, 
next to, perhaps«*even beyond, the United . States, is a 
storehouse* of potential energy with which all Europe 
would contend in vain once Tt \.ere developed. But 
Europe- is compelling its flevelopment ; compelling it not 
only in the ecorfomic but in the military sense. For 
^centuries thina has preached and acted on the gospel 

* Since this speech was madte ^he Pre.§ident has reaffirmed the 
position then taken up, mos^ notably in his speech to the Senate of 
January 22, 1917. At the time of my writing the United States have 
broken off negotiations wijh Germany, but hjive rjot yet entered 
fjje war, * 
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of peace. Europe, taking advantage of her weakness, 
mocks the philosophy which has led to it. Europe 
• is as anxious to insti*uct her in war as to fins^ruct her in 
industry. Well, in both, Europe is prevailing. » Listen to 
the words of a Chinese Confucian, and /ec what thoughts 
EuroiJ^ean policies haf e forced ug^on thp^ men who once 
believed in reason ; — t ^ ^ 

The contact of China with Europe in the last twoMecades has 
revived the martial spirit of the people, which died out in the 
middle of the Manchu reign. The rise of Japan as a military 
Power has set them an admirable and practioul example. This 
European conflict has again brought home to them the absolute 
necessity of an adequate efficient tarmy and navy for the security 
of their national independence and existence. To the intelligent 
Chinese of the present generation^' no person appears to deserve 
a more appropriate v^prship thap the Krupp engineer who pro- 
Tiucv..! .'' 7C;|Cm. gun, and no nation can give a better lead tnan 
^.the one that raises a voluntary army of three millions in a short 
periodf of six months. To cite an instance, I might be permitted 
t^giv%-^wrt-eAtract of a letter I received from a Chinese schoolboy 
who was expecting to go to America. The letter says : “ Having 
finished my secondary education, I am not entering any uni- 
versity in China. I solemnly hope that in the future I shall be 
a Hindenburg or a Petain. Germany and PVance being itiow at 
war, I am going to be trained as a soldier in the lari^ ^f 
Generals Jackson ai\(i Lee.” 

To fight is the nature of man ! To urge man to fight is the 
nature of wojnan ! To thi§ the Chinese •are no exception. 
Courage, patience, and endurance, which form tli^ir physical 
and moral character, \'ire • the basis of the good soldier. 
Lord Wolseley, speaking with his^ personal experience of the 
China War, says that the Chinese soldier is a rrllglTty and 
worthy foe. Lord Curzon, criticizing the Sino- Japanese War, 
admits that, man for man, the Chinese are superior to their ^ 
opponents. It only needs training to utilize these soldierly 
qualities and to create *a *gallaift army and a mighty navy for 
the defence of the country and for iti war of liberation.* 

In the'^last five years 'Bill after Bill has been considered by 
the Government for universal conscription ; proposal tfter pro- 
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posal has been submitted to President Yuan Shih-Kai for the 
extension of arsenals and the establishment of shipbuilding yards. 
The War Office is busily engaged in training army officers and 
the Admiralty in draining naval cadets. Flying schools have been 
opened, flyirtg corA havt been formed ; cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
commissariat. Boy* Scouts, Red Cross nurses, and even Woman 
Volunteer Corps — ^IL have come into being, and all will •grow 
to full ^trength ill tijie. It is certain^ that once the foundation 
has been laid, the structure will be firm ; and that once» the Seeds 
have been sown the fruits will be wholesome. It may take 
^them fifty years or more before they can be tested in the^field, 
but the day will come when their sinews of war have been 
provided through \he opening up of their resources, when their 
strategic ^railways have been extensively built, and when their 
national education has been spoeded up — the day wiU come when 
China, possessing one-fourth of the world’s population, and oc- 
cupying an area twenty times* as great as Great Britain, will 
adequately defend her vast Eiiipire and ^claim the voice and 
place to which she is entitled in the family of ^ 

We see, then, that the prospect I have been opening 
out extends far beyond Europe. There is no p^'jrt nn; 
corner of the world which is not threatened. Militarism 
spreads like an epidemic. And either we must cut it off, 
root ^^nd branch, here in Europe, cr we must look 
for\^rd its extension East ^ind West, to retur*n thence 
against ourselves and consummate by^ destruction from 
without our own ^ internecine strife. Europe is not only 
committing hariJ^ari; she is at«(the same time arming the 
band that is to strike off her head after she has made 
the fatal cut. 2 

• 

* Clai’l Market Review, “The Action and Reaction of the War in 
China/' by S. G. Chen^. 

* ® Since th?s chapter was written a book has been published by a 

M. Seche entitled Les Guerres d’En/er, which develops at length the 
positions of this chapter. It is^^tq^ be noted that, by a fatalism too 
common^ among French intellectuals, the author regards the whole 
process as “inevitable." This war is only the prelude to centuries of 
wars on a scale and of an intensity of destruefiveu^ss of whiph this is 
pnly the Toretj^ste, 
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^ NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

P^GE 5^ — Methods of "^arf^e. ^ » 

1. Submarining. ' * 

Th^ fact that the Briti^ in this warthave nbtf i^und it necessary 
to imitate German m^hodiiF of warfare at sea’' cannot prudently be 
taken as prophetic of the conduct of such waKrfare the future. 
Holding the command of the seas, we have been able to carry on our 
blockade without too violent a breach with the traditional sea-law. * 
But the submarine has none the less altered the whole position. 
And already before this war a distinguished British authority both 
foresaw and justified the policy which the Germans have ‘adopted. 
Writing in T/ie Times a fortnight before the war broke out, Sir Pergy 
Scott said that a declaration of blockade accompanied by the threat 
to sink by submarines and mines* ships attempting to break the 
Jblockade “would in nfy opinion be perfectly in order; and ont3 it 
had bbcif jMtade, if any British or neutral ships disregarded it and 
• attemjjted to run the blockade they would not be held to be 
engaged in peaceable occupations and avocations, and if they were 
sunk ih’ the attempt it would not be describable as a relapse into 
savagery or piracy in the blackest form {The Times., July i6, 
1914). 

2. Air ^jiids, ^ ‘ t % 

It is creditable to British public opinion that it has not so far 
(1917) sanctioned reprisals in kind for the German air raids. But 
the French have succumbed to the temptatidjj, as the following 
official Germad account of thi Karlsruhe raid may iliustrate : — 

“ It was obviously noLmer^ coincidence that the French chose 
Corpus Christi Day for tneir raid. They knew that on this great 
Catholic festival, under the bright sunshine, crowds c^people, 
athirst for light and air, would be sure to streahi through the streets 
and squares. That it was people’s lives they aimed #t is proved ' 
by the sort of bombs they threw. Incendiary bombs were only used 
in a small number. Near4^ all ihl bombs were small,’ but filled 
with very strong explosives. They tiius broke into ve»y small 
splinters 9.nd destroyed the maximum of human lives, their effect 
beinp increased by poisonous gases. Their preparatioif? and in- 
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tentions had only too great a success. On the Karlsruhe Festplatz, * 
where Hagenbeck^s zoo had erected tents, there moved a joyous 
crowd. Happy children's laughter mingled with the bounds of 
music. . . Before there was time to bring the people into safety 

the first shbts felik . . f The enemy's worst destruction was . . . 
achieved around the Festplatz amongst the innocent children, who 
a few minutes before jpad been so happy. •When the French sfirmen 
disappeared a qu^l^er/of an hour later ^ley could boasL of Raving 
killed 1 17 jjieople , . . of whom 82 were^ children, •. . . and 
wounded 140 people ... of whom 72 were children. . , 

, On this the iWzf/ Vhr/: comments (June 27, |»9i5): 

“ Such is the latest record of legitimate warfare under the recognized 
form of ‘ reprtsals.^ Does the human conscience find any justifica- 
tion for^such savagery in the fact that Karlsruhe has only been 
punished for what the Germans have done in France and England ? 
EVen in colonial warfare, against tribes ^vho tortured their prisoners 
and maimed the dead, the natidhs of Europe have not resorted to 
reprisals on women and children. . . It is agi outbreak of primitive 
brutality which fitly marks the status of European 
after two years of war.” 

It must be remembered that even the existing international law 
sanctions the bombardment from the air of “ defended ” places, aifd 
that every great capital is in this sense ‘‘ defended.” Thus London, 
in the German view, is a “ fortress.” So, of course, is Antwerp ; 
and in reference to the first Zeppelin raid on that city The Times 
^ wro^ • 

“It marks the beginning of a n^W epoch in the conflicts of man- 
kind. . . . Much indignation was expended yesterday, much of it was 
misdirected. Antwerp is a formidable fortress, protecting a strong 
army, and its bomT)ardment is permissible. Bomb^ dropped from 
aircraft are not more destructive than gr^at shells fired from siege 
howitzers. In all bombardments of "defended places the civil popu- 
lation is not exempt, and eveft the British Official Manual declares 
that in operations against such places ‘ the town and forts form an 
indivisible f/hole.' . . . How is the commander of a hostile airship 
to give notice of bombardment?” {The Times, August 27, 1914). 

We are* not, therefore, surj^rised to read in the Press of Sep- 
tember* 29, 1916, the following notice (German Wireless) : — 

“ During a British bombing attack on Brussels 15 houses were 
destroyed and 13 Belgians killed, while 28 w^re wounded*’* 
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On April 6, 1915, we find the Daify Netvs complacently remarking 
of a British aeroplane raid upon the airship shed of Hoboken 
(Antwerp), which killed ^42 German working men and wounded 62 
others,’ that this particular raid “ is far and away the most effective 
air bombardment during the war.’* ^ f 

^ f 

3. Stikrvation of the Civilia 7 i Population. 

The object of the British blockade of G<Jvmany an(i of the 
German bfbckad ; of England is, of course, to reduce by famine the 
civilian population ; and no one will contend that either . party 
would relax their measures because they found that they were* 
succeeding and that little children were actually dying by hundreds 
and thousands. Each would say that the enemy ought to give in, 
and that if they did not the consequences were on their ovm head. 
Thus, in a leading article of one of thb principal “ Liberal ” newspapers 
I read : “ We shall be sustained, no doubt, by the belief, which all 
available information endorses as falid, that Germany and Austria 
have not merely less thun they wani, but less, far less, than they ne^d.” 
^ III ' Ji it would seem, the death by starvation or disease of 
women, children, and old people is already an accomplished fact. 
In an appeal for funds for Polish relief signed by Paderewski and 
President Taft, the following description of conditions in Poland 
is given : — 

“ The latest reports from Poland have been of such a nature that 
unless we obtain more assistance from you the whole Polish nation 
will be wiped out of existence. Over 20,500* villages ^ave t^en 
levelled to the ground. More than 200 towns have completeTy 
disappeared. Sixtee* hundred churches are in ruins. Loss in 
property destroyed over 2 billions (500 million pounds). More 
than 100,000 yQung girls of Poland have had tfteir lives shattered 
by the greatest tragedy that can come to a woman. Victims of the 
conquering and the retirii% arrfiies that have incessantly swept over 
Poland since the beginning of the war, these unfortunate young 
mothers, whose babies have died for want ctf food, clothing, and 
shelter, find themselves outcasts — helpless, alone, having known of 
maternity nothing but the sorrows. Fourteen million ^ Poles, in- 
cluding all the children un^er sevep years of age, have actually been 
wiped out of existence. A prominent American, who has just 

‘ S/V. (?) 4/xx),ooo or 1,400,000 (?). The figure clearly is wrongly 
reproduced. « • 
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returned from Poland, where he had been investigating conditions / 
on behalf of a well-known American war relief organization, reports 
as follows : ‘ Having had occasion to travel ,on the main %oad from 
Warsaw tC(,Pinsk, li^out 150 miles long, I noticed that the ground 
was simply ^littered wiA civilian garments and cradles. .Four 
hundred thousand*human beings must have dropped dead along that 
road. The retreatit^ a’-my had burned thair homes and compelled 
them to^vacuate 4 nd. 1'here had J^een no time to bury •those 
who fell. TJJie bir^s of prey, as well as tfie wild animals, had 
cleaned the hones, and the invader, after gathering these bones and 
•grinding them, had used them for fertilizing the fields in hi^ own 
home land.’ And now winter is coming again with all its horrors. 
It will bring •untcftd misery to the homeless, shelterless, foodless 
Polish sufferers. Thousands more must die. They are doomed. 
Help cannot reach them in time.* However, out of a ^^opulation of 
34,000,000 (?) Poles still quite a number r6main whom you can help us 
to save, for food can still be obtained in Poland, but only at extremely 
bigJl prices ” (from the New YorkJTribune^ November 1916). 

Those who still speak of the ennobling and regenerating 
war are invited to contemplate tlicse facts. 

Page 9. — Conscription breeding Persecution. • 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate this point by the case of the 
“conscientious objectors.” The objection of these men, who number 
in Engjand many hundreds, is either religious or political, and in 
bothFcases conscienfious. Yet the effort of the Government to give 
t^em security against being forced into the army has been defeated 
by the Tribunals with the full support of public opinion. Hundreds 
of men, as I write, are undergoing sentences of imprisonment for 
obeying theij conscience, and few voices are raised 'in their behalf, 
though those few are pertinacious and coumgeous. It is clear that 
the English public does not disapprove h;his kind of persecution. 

It is also clear, to any one who knows the English, that there will 
always be, in every ganeration, people who will face persecution on 
this issue. Resistance will breed resistance. The public will become 
more exasperated as the victims become more obstinate. And it 
may not bfe long, if conscription ^s contyiued after the war, before 
these qjen will be shot, wjth the full* approval of fhe Press, the 
Universities, and the Churches, 
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Page lo. — M ilitary Training and Its Effects. 

This is g large subject^ on which I profess no expert knowledge. 

. If the -reader wants confirmation of the statemtnts •in the text, I 
advise him to make inquiry among officeK an^ soldiers who have 
been through the war and are willing to tell tlfe .truth. I mention 
only ^hat has come befoj^e my own notice. Tjjius, for example, in 
the ti^ining for bayonet charges the ^nen a^ tpwght to kick the 
enemy in the genital (Wgan? at the same time that they mflce their 
thrust. They are trained to charge at sacks or dunfmy men on 
which the vital parts are marked. I have heard of men fainting with ^ 
physical horror under this discipline. More commonly, I am told, 
it has no effect at all on their imagination. But ifc the training 
does not actively promote brutality, it must at least passively hinder 
the motions of humanity. Suggest to men, by a matter-of-fact teach- 
ing, that any course you lika to think of is normal and approved, ar;d 
you will get them to adopt it. PVr they will not either think or 
imagine for them.selves. If these ^obd-natured boys in all the armies 
the remote consequences of every bomb they th?ow 
in the spi?lrof cricket, or every gun they fire in the spirit of sport, is 
• it to be supposed that they could do what they do ? It is essential 
l^th to war and to preparation for war that men should not be 
allowed, or allow themselves, lo realize what they are doing. 

That training for war, whether or no it actually encourages 
brutality, gives opportunity for it is clear from the well attested 
records of outrages ' by non-commissioned qjfficers in ccftiscript 
armies abroad, d'o convince tiie reader that those f>ossibiffii^« 
lie quite near to us at home, 1 will ask him to consider the 
following case of the treatment of a recalcitrant conscientious 
objector, not by Germans but by Englishmen, 

“G. B. appeared before the Local Tribunal on^uly loth to 

claim exemption as a conscientious objector on moral grounds. 
Immediately he had made his statement, the military representative 
read a case from a circular sent out for the guidance of tribunals, in 
which an applicant had been turned down on* the ground that the 
objection was a political one, and not moral, and the military repre- 
sentative held that B.’s case was analogous. B. contended that his 
objection was not analogcAi^ and •that his objection, based on his 
conception of war as murder, was moral.* The tribunal uplfcld the 
contention, of the military*representative, and he was turned down. 
'The appeal was heard at on Auguk 8th, and beforS B. had 
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finished his case or called his witnesses the chairman announced - 
that the tribunal were unanimously of opinion that his case was 
analogous, an(J the appeal would be dismissed. B. tried to elicit 
from the chairmarf .whether in his opinion a moral objection apart 
from religious belief, coufd be sustained. No answer was given to 
this question. Fueling that this point was of the most vital 
importance to objectors on jporal grounds, B. asked for Ics^e to 
go before the C^Htril Tribunal, but tfcis was refused. H? was 
left, therefoi^i, with|)ut remedy. * 

‘‘Or) the morning of August 29th he reported, in answer to a 

•notice, at the Town Hall, and was sent the same day to » . 

From the start he refused to be medically examined, to sign papers, 
or to obey miTitary* orders. On the attempt forcibly to dress him 
in khaki i^e consented to dress himself, but refused to wear puttees. 
He was handcuffed while the pfuttees were put on, but he pulled 
them off when the handcuffs were remjv( 5 d. He was placed in the 
guardroom, and spent Tuesday S(ight there. 

‘iPn Wednesday he was allocattd to the 3nd and sent back 

to . The escort tied his kit-bag round his neck, nearly 

him, but a soldier from the camp, seeing his condition, cut the 
string, and placed the kit-bag in a cart from the camp. On arrival 
here the military policeman threw the kit-bag at him, striking hiijfT 
on the forehead and making it bleed. 

“Thursday morning saw the attempt in earnest to tame the 
conscientious objector. For an hour and a half before breakfast 
sev^l men told off for the purpose tried to force him to obey 
6i*ders, and on his refusal he was pummelled until he was bruised 
from head to foot. In this state he was dragged out to parade after 
breakfast, and dragged by main force round the field. When he 
refused to march (Jr mark time his ankles were kicked until they 
were swollen and a source of torture, fresh relays of men keeping 
up the fusillade of blows and kicks afid a^.n and wrist twisting. It 
should be remembered that Bt had taken no food after Wednesday 
noon, and this was Thursday morning. His physical condition 
ft with hunger, brutality can be dimly imagined. The major was 
riding about the field on horseback, and sent for B. to interrogate 
him as to the reason of his attitude. B.^ pointed out that he had 
already stated his attitude, and under proper conditions he would 
be willing to restate it. fie was then handed over to the Gym 
squad fo{ a further cours|; of ‘discipline.’ 
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“The exhibition of the next hour took place in a public park 
before a large number of men and women and children. At ii a.m. 
the wife and sister of B. arrived in the park and werg eyewitnesses. 
He was first taken to the water-jump. The men^take airun, vault 
over a rail, and then leap over the pool of wate/*. B. resisted. He 
was dragged to the rail, roughly bundled over, 'and as he refused 
to leip he was pushed *time after tipie into the water. No time 
was allowed him to recover his breath. As he ^f^rambled Qfit of the 
water he was seized and harried round the fieldt by fres^ men as fast 
as they could force him, only to be brought back with the object of 
making him leap. After he had been doused about a dozen times* 
the attempt was abandoned, and he was taken to a palisade 7 feet 
high. Men clamber up one side and drop down the other. Five 
men seized B. and threw him bodily towards the top, but being a 
fairly big mart, instead of landing Him clear they caught him on the 
top, and as he fell over oh the other side they caught him. This 
was not * efficient enough for the;**officer. He was dragged back, 
hurled bodily over tli^e top, and as the men ran to catch him ,this 
offiuTr^^te^uted, ‘ Stand clear I ’ and he wrf^ allowed to fall on the 
ground like a log. This was repeated a third time, and he was 
hurried to a frame platform reached by an inclined plank. In a 
‘State of physical exhaustion B. was seized on every side and forced 
at full length up the sloping plank. At the top he was turned head 
over heels time after time, and finally dumped on the ground 
helpless and bleeding. ...” * 

This treatment was accorded oy English soldiers to an Englis!i' 
man under the supsrvision and direction of an English officer, 
presumably a gentleman. It would, 1 believe, i)e repugnant to the 
natural feeling of most Englishmen thus to treaf a defenceless man. 
But military discipline makes it possible, even though it be illegal. 
For no natural kindness cV sense of fair play can preserve the soldier 
from obeying such orders once they are given. 

To complete the story I will cite the following authentic letter 
from a corporal who had been compelled to do the bull^dng (not in 
the case quoted above, but in another) : — 

“ Excuse me writing thjs, but 1 ^ cannot help it, because of such 

an act of injustice nobody *^ever heard^ When I was at ^ as 

corporal, I was stripped of my stripes because of obeying orders. 

‘ Sec Manchesler Guardian of Sc]>tember 20, 1916. 
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Anyway, you know what I did. I did the dirty work, after which 
I was stripped of stripes so as somebody else could get the credit 
of doing it, altjiough there was no credit in the human ey? for what 
I did ; there was no credit for the men having signed articles after 
the force wa'S used against them. . . . The sooner I am dead the 
better. I recognise, now it is too late, that I was to do this thing 
and make a brute o^ myself Ijy so doing. .*. . I will either g6t my 
discharge from the><^i*vice, for which I ^m totally unfit, or taKe my 
own life.” % • • # 

At present, conscription being new to us, public opiniorj is 
against such treatment and the higher military command discourages 
it. ' It is in a comparatively few cases that these scenes have 
occurred. Bift if Conscription becomes a permanent institution in 
England*how long will it be before such occurrences are regarded 
as a matter of course ? It mu^ be remembered that there is a 
poVerful strain of the bully in many Euglishmen. I may illustrate 
by the following episode, to whiTji attention was called by a letter 
in tjjje Daily JVezvs of November 4^1916: — • 

“ Sir, — I n a corner of your issue to-day I find an item of news 
which ought surely to be rescued from obscurity : • 

“ ‘At an inquest at Surbiton on Private R. G. Eley, of the RoyaU 
Fusiliers, who was knocked down by a train near New Malden, the 
father said his son complained of being bullied by sergeants and 
could not face going back after his leave. 

“ ‘ The Coroner : J^Vell, I can tell you I served in the ranks as a 
y»iMg felloA, and I know a lot abdUt that bullying. It is the way 
to smarten a soldier up. ^ 

“ * An open verdict was returned.' 

“ Will the authorities allow to pass unrebuked an utterance which 
cannot but gravely impair our military efficiency by bringing the 
army into disrepute and odium. I*knof nothing of ‘crowner's 
quest law,’ but was it not J,he official’s plain duty to call for 
evidence as to the treatment to which the young man had been 
subjected ? ” 

The connexion between military training and the militaristic ideal 
is well stated by one of the German writers who is opposed to the 
latter • 

“Sometimes when I watch boys enthusiastically drilling,,! cannot 
escape fitm the impressidh that this one-sided physical training 
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must have a bad effect on the nobler development of spirit and 
heart. As a nrtural consequence, the young people must come to 
the concftision that there is nothing nobler and more^ideal on earth 
than to carry rifles, march in line, and enthuse irf the trepches. In 
my judgment, the vision of a higher goal ind a religioiHs ideal must 
perish utterly among men brought up in this* one-sided cult of 
natio^ialism ” {Vorwdri^^ December j, 1915J. 

• Page 11. — Christianity and th,e Wai^: 

According to Mr. Outhwaite, speaking in the House of Commons : 

“ The Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce, who read the prayer^ 
in the House, preaching in St. Margaret’s Churgh at, the beginning 
of the war, said : * "ro kill Germans is a divine service in the fullest 
acceptation of the term.’ . . . A pleading minister in hit division 
had said that if Christ cape to the world to-day he would expect 
to see Him using a bayonet. /See Hansard of January 20, 
1916.) ^ . 

^ Extr act from a letter from a coViscientious objector (1916) : — • 
^iV 5 ""had the priest in just before dinner and he told us the 
tale. 4 Of course he was in uniform. He said the Catholic Church 
^upheld this war, and that we as Catholics were bound to fight 
under pain of sin. He said we were not Catholics, as no 
Catholic could have a conscientious objection to warfare, and that 
he could not give us absolution if we went to confession.” , 

With regard to the possibility of the fusion of Christianity, as 
professed by the Churches, witlj the religion oT the Gcid-Stat0|k-^he 
following passage is worth citing from a translation of an article 
by Professor Ernst Yroeltsch which appeared in the New York 
Sun. The professor is dealing with the fdeas fermenting in 
Germany in wifr-time, and he speaks of “the German, Imperialists, 
to whom belong the majority of the German historians, a large 
number of national economists, the industrial- magnates and 
many officers. They saw all their 'previous teaching confirmed, 
and celebrated the great moment of the fina^ breaking-through of 
the Germans to be the world-race. Races and States^ must grow ^ 
or go under. The goal of every great and noble people, to become 
a world-Power, seemed to have approached very near. ... To be 
sure, in this teaching there plays no rqjigious tone ; Christianity is 
not denied, but is warned against every humanitarian and senti- 
mental understanding.” 
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The last sentence gives the key to a position which the Churches 
of all countries may feel it easy and perhaps imperative Jp adopt. 

It is perhaps^ worth while to append fhe following example of 
militant •Chrii^ianity frpm the Morning Post^ January 2, 1915 ; — 

“ The war opens out a vast field of usefulness for the Christian 
Church ; as it feminds people of death, so it reminds them of 
faith ; as it destroys their wealth, so it Suggests to them Spiritual 
consol4tions ; aS^'t teaches them tlie foyy of sloth and self- 
indulgenc8i so if instructs them in the deeper purposes and 
meanings of life. Therefore war and faith go commonly . hand 
in hand ; and war teaches mankind what child-birth teaches 
women. T^e spiritual field is ploughed and harrowed by such 
terrible events, and the seed which the Church sows should fall 
upon prepared ground. And if the Church uses the opportunity 
well, and scorns all comfortable doctrine, not confusing safety 
with virtue or war with evil, it should reap a great spiritual 
harvest.” 

• As a pendant to this, I cite th'e following letter from a German 
evangelical divine : — 

‘‘The peaceable settlement of future international disputes by, 
way of conciliation or juridical decision is a dream which can never 
be realized. Think of the Hague Palace with its portraits of iHe 
Czar and of Edward. As a clergyman you should know that so 
long as men live on earth, sin reigns, and so long as that is the 
case, , the Government must wield the sword lent it by God ” 
i^citfer fur ZwiscJiensiaatliche O^anisation^ October 1916, p. 302). 

And this : — 

“ The whimpering and howling over th^ misery and havoc of 
the war I can no longer endure. The war is not Germany's mis- 
fortune, it js Germany’s good fortune. Thank God that the war 
has come ! I say it even now in the tljird year of the war. And 
thank God that we have no peace yet ; I say it still, and spite of all 
the victims. . . . Therefore®! say it again and again, Thank God 
that we have the war ! It alone can save our people, if they be yet 
capable of salvation. It is the great operator’s knife with which the 
great Physician of the nations cuts out the most terrible of cancers. 
Thank God that we have yet ng peace ! The wounds would close 
too qipckly and the evi^ become worse than ever” (Herr Pastor 
Philips, President of the Christian Socialist Party. Cited in Die 
Welt cm Montagu October 9, 1916. As the editor remarks, it is 

4 
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a pity that this gentleman — ^and many others one could think of — 
should not^ash. twenty-four hours on the Somme). 

^ In quoting these passages I do not intend to impl^ that there 
is no other attitude to war than this to be ^und among the clergy. 
I note, for instance, with satisfaction, that a body of Congregational 
ministers have issued a letter in which they state •that “ any com- 
promis^e between Christianity and militarism involves ultimately 
betrayal ol^ Christ,” that the principles of (J^^istianity g«d war 
cannot be reconciled. • r 

• 

* Page 12. — Preconceptions of Militarism. 

As an example of the way people imply in ^heir thought a 
doctrine they nevertheless deny in words, I may refer to an 
article which appeared in the Deutsche Tageszeitung dealing with 
the contrast between German and American political ideas. Tht 
author cites an American writer taking the view (which of 
course is the one generally tak^n outside Germany) that the 
'^German philosophy of the State rests on two preconception*? : 

^ one, that Might is Right ; the other that the individual exists for 
the St&te, not vice versa. Repudiating this interpretation of the 
German view, he says, as to the first point : — 

“ The rule ‘ might is right,’ at any rate in the sense that every 
Power ought to be allowed to stretch and contract Right according 
to its good pleasure, has never been defended by any reputable 
German. Only the enthusiastic perversion th^t Might ought to 
be nothing but a servant of Right has been rejected, aifd righf!^ 
as an ideological soap-bubble.” 

The latter part of this passage, of course, admits the whole case 
the writer supposes himself to be refuting. 

On the second point he has nothing to say, except that the 
individual, according to Tdernxin philosophers, ought to submit 
himself to the moral law. The charge made against the German 
view is that it supposes the State to be the ultimate judge of the 
moral law. And the author does not seem even to perceive this 
point, so deeply engrained in him is the belief that tfie State is 
in fact the judge. (See Deutsche Tageszeitung^ August ii, 1915.) 

Here is another example, of the sophistries of the ‘ Might is 
Right’ theory. Dr. Zacher, a “ Geheimfer Regierungsrath,’^ writes 
to the Miincher-Augsburget Zeitung of September 14, 1916 : — 

“ Seldom has so much confusion been produced by' a mis- 
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understood foreign word as has been created by the word 
‘ annexations ’ in the conflict of opiniorj about the alhns of the 
war. Accoiding to common usage the word to ‘annex? carries, 
with it ^h^ connotaticn of seizure contrary to Right, while the 
meaning of the word really is ‘ to bind one thing with another,' 
in the sense of ‘Joining on.’ In the (jase of territory qpcupied 
and held in liar, there caft be no question of wrongful seizure. 
In suc% a case speaks logically ^f the ‘ Right ’ the con- 

queror, wfto creates a new ‘ Right ’ adapted to the new relations 
of Might.” 

. This citation is given in the Blatter filr Zwischensiaatliche 
Organisations fo» September 1916 (p. 306). And the editor ap- 
propriately comments; “This new ‘Right,’ with the creation of 
which Uerman professors are* now trying to throw dust in the 
^yes of the German people, is unfortiinately the ancient right of 
savagery, whereby the order ^f social relations was measured by 
nothing but brute force. To * reintroduce^ this old ‘Right’ into 
thfe modern world is to annihilate our civilization and to reducf^ 
ourselves to cannibals.” 

The views and sophistries here illustrated are not peculiar to* 
Germany. They are those of the militarists of all countri^. 
And they follow from accepting the position that the State, not 
the individual conscience, is the ultimate depository of moral 
truth, and that the power of the State is the highest aim of life. 

• 

• Page 13. — Militarism and Morals. 

It is well known that German writers, with that sense of logical 
consequence which, makes them the enfants terribks of the world, 
have stated deflnftely that what the Teutonic rac« most needs is 
a new religion freed from the humanitarianism and universalism 
of professed Christianity. If English militarists were as clear- 
sighted or as frank, they* would adopt the same position. 
Captain Ross, in his book Representative Government and War^ 
to which \ refer in the text, is as contemptuous of morality or 
honesty or honour as any German could be. He regards the 
liberation of the slaves in Sou^i Africa as simply bad strategy. 
“What mattered it that black men were slaves? . . . What 
mattered it even that that country were denuded of these black 
men, pipvided that whijp men grew up in love and* reverence 
for the Mother Country ? ” The support by the British Govern- 
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ment of the interests of the natives against those of white settlers 
was an Indelible disgr|ice to the British nation.” And this, 
observe, is all quite in the logic of the worship oj the God-State. 
For in the captain’s view those procedures^f the British •Govern- 
ment (based upon Christian principle) were inimical to the interests 
of the i^mpire. “Justice !~injustice ! ” he cries elsewhere. “What 
are such things when the national existence is at stake?” And 
again: “ Morality— irnmorafity ! What are svKfi things great 
nations when their fate is at stake ? ” < / 

Thfe reader should seriously consider that the sentiments .here 
frankly stated are practically endorsed, in sheer muddleheadedness, 
by many people who are shocked by the statem^t pf them. 

Pack 13.— Militarism and Education. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian^ writing of the 
new educational movement in Gerpfany, says : — 

“As with us, the experiences of 4 he war are making the Germans 
overhaul the principles and practices of their educational system 
,and forecast the best developments for the future. As with us, 
unfortunately, the German writers on education all of them 
{Jfesuppose that there will be war in the future, and education 
must prepare for it. They take war for granted, and instead of 
shaping education in such a way as to make war impossible, 
their sole idea is, by, means of education, to produce the best 
possible men for fighting purposes. c * 

“ Speaking generally, educational writers are sublimely satisffllw 
with the way in which the aims and methods of their education 
have approved themselves again in this war as they did in the 
war of 1870-1, Writing at the end of the first year of war, 
when German arms were in the ascendant, they claffii that the 
German soldier has proved hhnself superior to the Russian and 
the Italian on two grounds : first, because the national system of 
education has imbued the youth of Germany with a stronger 
sense of discipline \ and, secondly, because an educated popula- 
tion lends itself more readily to organization and concerted effort 
on the largest scale. Special stress is laid on discipline and sub- 
ordination of self. These results are accredited to the elementary 
school, but the part which the universities and the secondar/ schools 
have playfed comes in also for special commendation, and the 
‘volunteers’ (i.c. the privileged soldiers of one year’s service) are 
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contrasted with ‘the educated shirker^ of France.* The writer 
quotes a Turkish newspaper and the King of Bav^a in con- 
firmation o^ his views. The Ministry otf Education has not been 
slow to avail itslfelf of the tide of patriotic feeling. A new syllabus* 
for the teaching of history has been promulgated which came into 
force last Eastei — Easter marks the close of the educational year 
throughout Germ&ny. Th^ new syllabub is avowedly experfmental, 
and hgadmasters^^re to report on success in 1918. Briefly, 
the aim ^ to concentrate study upon the last half-century, and 
more especially upon the achievement of national unity .under 
Prussia and the rise of united Germany to the position of a 
great world- Power. Hohenzollern Day opened the flood-gates of 
panegyric. The reigning dynasty was extolled as having given to 
Prussia the schools which had made it mighty in the world o^ 
learning and of military powSr. The reigning Eknperor was ex- 
tolled as the direct inspirer of aii educational reforms which 
followed as the result of tTife great Conference of 1890. The 
qualities which have made Pruosia are anftlysed, and emphasis is 
laid upon the sense of social obligation and the habitude oi 
obedience. The authority of the State must increase, the indivi-, 
dualism which was threatening the country must be represse 3 . The 
State must be more and more ; the individual must be less and leiffe. ^ 
The teaching of Socialism is held up as having been in reality 
individualistic in its tendency, because it disposes the individual 
‘to make greater claims upon life for personal pleasure and self- 
ip^ulgence.’ Extfemists are n^t wanting. Some writers would 
exclude all teaching of English and French from the schools, 
and admit Russian and Spanish only because of their commercial 
importance. In view of the all-transcending greatness of German 
education, all filsposition to study foreign s^’stems, Swedish, 
English, or American, is sternly reprimanded.’’ 

In the same spirit, one understJnds, German is being dropped 
in English schools. « 

The following passage is taken from an article by Professor 
Wilhelm ^on Blume in the Europdischt Staats- und Wirthschaft 
Zeitung, p. 951 

“Internal policy must be determined by external policy in a State 
whose^ existence is perpetually threatened. It is from this point 
of view that the Constitution, the Law, and the Administration 
must treated. We ipust fashion the State with a ^iew to war 
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in order to preserve peace^and save our skin, if we can do it in no 
other way. must — I do not shrink from saying it — cultivate 

our militarism even mord consciously than before. ^ 

“War is an act of the whole nation, not ( 5 niy of the army. 
Therefore the whole nation must be made rsady fo*r war, its 
intellectual (getstige) force, its moral force, its economic force. War 
is abovd^all an act of the •' common ma^,’ howevbr important may 
be the services of leac^ers. Jt follows that eveijft' individu^ must 
be educated for the State and trained for service in /he State. 
War i;3 a product of technique. We must therefore develop the 
technioal production of our people to the greatest possible per- 
fection. There remains for us therefore no other waj^ than this: 
we must ‘ statify * {vers taai lie hen) the life of the nation in a much 
higher degree than before.” « 

A member of the German Reichstag, Muller-Meiningen, has pro- 
posed compulsory physical training for all boys from the age of six to 
sixteen, and military training from sixteen upwards. It has then been 
further proposed that tbis training be entrusted to military officers, 
'‘and even to any non-commissioned officer. A Dr. Adolf Matthias, 
.after saying that “There must be made of our youth a giant 
in military force before which, even in peace-time, our foes will 
sltrink in terror,” adds ; “ The State orders and regulates not only 
the acts but the thoughts of its citizensT This latter sentence gives 
the full logic of the God-State. 

It should, however, be added that, as a counter to these senti- 
ments, there is a movement among German students for greater 
freedom from State dictation and leave to shape their own ideals** 
Which of these tendencies will triumph depends upon the way 
Europe is shaped after the war ; and that depends upon the 
kind of peace that is made.' 

Similar ideas are found in France. Thus: “ThreS members 
of the French Chamber have tabled the proposal that after the 
war all French boys shall be subject to a Spartan military training 
from the age of twelve onwards.” 

The English arc likely at first to go slowly in this mat/er. They 
will begin by teaching “ patriotism ” in the schools ; that is, a 
falsification of history (which is what State-instructed patriotism 

* The above remarks are based on an article in the F riedenswarte of 

August-Seixember 1916, “ Klchtlinien innerhalb der deutschen Studen- 
tenschaft,” by Dr. Cornelius Bcrgmann. * 
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is bound to mean) and a hatred and mistrust of all other nations 
except those which at the moment are allien with them. The teaching 
of “religion ” will be fused with this, and the pupil will gft a general 
idea thstf the rttisnon of Jesus Christ is fulfilled, and can only be* 
fulfilled, id the Bvitish* Empire. The movement will ascend from 
the elementary fo the secondary schools, and from these to the 
universities. All' the time, of course,othe official religion will 
continue to preach an academic pr^erence for peace — in short, 
the put^^it variety^ of the song, “We don’t*^want to fi^ht, but, by 
jingo, if we do,” and we shall point with horror to the wicked 
“foreigners” who positively glorify war. 

Ta51e: 21. — President Wilson and War. 

President Wilson is reported to have said explicitly on October 
^26, 1916, that “this would be the last world war the United States 
would be able to keep out It seems now that he will not be 
able to keep out of this one.* 



* CHAPTER II 

* THE REALITY OF THE MENACE 

I HARDLY know how my attempt to set forth the meaning 
and the prospects of militarisln may have affected the 
reader. But there are two possible effects on which I wish 
to say something before proceeding with my argument. 

W^'irst, some readers may agree that the developments 1 
indicate are probable, but may feel nothing but satisfaction 
in the^ prospect. In other words, they may regard as an 
i(?eal what 1 regard as the contrary. I endeavour, in the 
next chapter, to do what justice 1 can to that attitude. 

• More important, however, and from my point of view 
more dangerous, is a different reaction of the reader. " He 
may say that 1 take it all too tragically; that there may 
be tendencies in thfi direction I indicate, but that they 
will be countered by other tendencies ; that we shall be 
able, in the futtire as in the past, to continue war,, and yet 
to continue with it civihzatic'n, and even Christian civiliza- 
tion. I may have overrated the danger. But it is much 
more likely, especially by Englishmen, tg be underrated 
than to be overrated. Our unwillingness or inability to 
think things through, to look to remoter consequences, 
to make clear to ourselvqs the' ultimate meaning and im- 
plications of our policies, make us pecfuliarly liable to Arrive 
without krtowing or intending it, at situations from ^which 
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we should have shuddered back had \ we clearly antici- 
pated them. y ^ 

I desire thefefcy*^ even at some risk of repetition, to 
remind the reader w iy rt is that I think the danger immi- 
nent and real. . 

Militarism, in the first pl^ce, does net happen in any 
nation be^^se people want or choose It happens 
because it i^ consequence of a situation. That situation 
is what I have called elsewhere the European anarchy. 
Its essence is that nations have conflicting aims and pur- 
poses, just as individuals do ; but that they have no system 
of law and government peaceably to adjust their disputes. 
They therefore arm, in order .to be able to get what they 
want by force, or to protect tkcpiselves against attempts by 
others to do the same. But arm^g means# counter-arming. 
In proportion as armaments become formidable, the fear 
of them increases, and that fear becomes, more and more, 
the dominant motive of national life. More and more of 
the wealth, the intelligence, the physical and moral force of 
nations, is directed to the aim of being safe and being strong. 
And this involves not only the continuous increase of arma- 
mQ»|.ts, not only the* constant indention of new and more 
lellial methods of destruction, but a transformation of the 
institutions and ultimately of the very minds and souls of 
men. We all see •this, or think we do, in the case of 
Germany. Btit Germany is only the leading case. And 
the same cause, v/orking in other ‘couiitries, must end by 
producing the same effects. '* All that I have said above 
about the training for war, both on the physical and the 
intellectual and the moral side, if sometimes it has been 
expressed in terms which the reader may have felt to be 
extravagant, is nevertheless in the logic of the movement, 
and already, at least partly, in the facts, as my illustrations 
show. Oif what, short ^f a revolution in international 
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poli'^y, does the reader rely, to prevent the development 
of iks full effects^ 

He will perhaps be inclined to sair Jtha< he relies on 
human nature/' But human ifatuiv is like* an organ. 
Jt has many stops and many notes, ana.it depends on the 
oi^ganist which of these are Jto sounc^ In international 
aflair^s the ma^er-o^ganist is the sijjiation ; ^d 1 insist 
that the situation plays the militarist tufte. D6es the reader 
fecall what he thought war was like before this war began, 
and can he measure the gulf between that imagination 
and the facts ? Human nature did* not prevent the 
Germans, nor yet the French, from dropping bombs on 
an innocent civiliai\ population. Human nature did not 
prevent the submarining j ef passenger ships. Human 
nature did noti prevent the use of poison gases. What 
atrocity is human nature likely to prevent, when human 
nature is at grips with death ? And observe, it is one plain 
fact about human nature that it soon becomes unable even 
to attend to the horrors it is perpetrating and suffering. 

I have talked, as every one has, to men from the front, I 
know that any. generalization about their attitude would 
be false. But what has /struck me ptjrsonally, more^than 
anything else, is their indifference. They have witnessecT’ 
and participated in things which, before, they would have 
shrunk from with horror. But now ** You get used to 
it/' ** You are too tired to think of anything." ** You just 
see red." The check 6f humanity operates not at all, or 
operates very fitfully, on ihh men at the front, however 
humane they may naturally be. And still less does it 
operate on those at home who are responsible for continu- 
ing the war. Nothing has been more remarkable, in the 
course of this war, than the readiness with which some men 
sacrifice other men. And this, 1 believe, arises mainly from 
a defect of imagination ; which,* however, we ifiust reckon 
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as essential in the make-up of ordinarji men. What they 
do nOi take part in — nay, even what they do take par|rin — 
they do not realijeJ They go through it, and come put 
of it, as if the-/ had ieerf in a dream. And for that reason 
I believe that we. have no kind of guarantee that any 
reaction from the norror oj war will “^ever prevent i»en 
from pros^jj^ting it tp the end, and developing and apply- 
ing in it the last extremes of cruelty. 

And this same lack of imagination will enable men t5 
prepare to the utmost for such war. They will do all they 
can (Englishmen at least will) to take their preparations as 
a *'picnic.*^ They will turn their eyes away from ^he reality 
for ^hich they are preparing And not even *the most 
realistic preparations, such asJi||^ve already been introduced 
and must become more and hiore essential to efficiency, 
will arouse any such revulsien as will make it impossible 
to prosecute them. Men will submit to have their 
humanity destroyed for the sake of their country, and they 
will not even know that it is being destroyed. Nor, while 
they pursue the policies that lead up to war, will they, in 
the future, any more than in the past, keep fresh before 
thy ?yi a vivid picture of what w^ir is. I suppose it might 
true that immediately after a war in which the mass 
of ordinary citizens have participated, the word “war” might 
^ reverberate with such sinister import that statesmen would 
hardly dare tft whisper it. But that effect quickly wears 
off. War becomes a word again'! 1 1"^ becomes again the 
counter behind policies. And no effort of men of imagina- 
tion — of a Tolstoy here or there — avails to open the eyes 
either of statesmen or of peoples. 

And, mark, it is not that man is an animal loving murder, 
a merely ^vicious sadistic beast. Nc». But all the natural 
instincts of kindliness, all fhe casual reactions of individuals 
to human® appeals, do^ ncA save them from acting in accord- 
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ancc with the conditions and policies States have imposed 
upoi% them. It if not enough to have decent instincts. 
Still less is it enough to profess a rdi^ioir of which the 
ostensible basis is charity. Iniltincls and. ideals have 
to be directed by intelligence to a course of action 
wliich will give liiem the opportunity to unfold them- 
selves^ beneficially, ^nd short of tlj^t, no gojid will, no 
good nature, no profession, not necessarily "insincere, of 

jhstice and kindness, will prevent men from preparing 
• • 
systematically, from producing by their preparation,’ and 

from pursuing by all and every means to ‘the bitter end, 

the Satanic thing that modern war is. Human nature. 

will not save us. Nq/.hing \^11 save us but the harnessing 

of human reason to human/charity. 

It will not dckf then, to fcxpect that some mere revulsion 
of humane instincts will deliver mankind from the prospect 
before them. There will have to be something much more 
definite and deliberate than that. And the most obvious 
thing to suggest is economic exhaustion. Thus, I have 
heard it argued that General Skugarewski's forecast, cited 
above, is fantastic, because it omits to consider the financial 
impracticability of such a* developmeitt. It is indeed^, Im- 
possible to foresee the economic future with any clearne'ss.^ 
There are possibilities of social revolt, of universal 
anarchy, of wide-reaching transformations of the whole 
industrial structure, including the ownership and distri- 
bution of wealth. But that mere lack of funds will prevent 
war, I have myself no sort of tonfidence. All the forecasts 
of experts have been refuted by thb experience of the 
present war. And we find, to our astonishment (1916), 
that we can feed our population better than it has ever 
been fed in peace-time, while we are withdrawing from 
productive labour millions of wWkers. True, in part we 
are living on capital. But for » year or two, ‘ that, it is 
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thought, need not dismay us. True, we, have raised loans 
which will involve after the war an aiinual expen^ture 
of hundred^ of nMlljons in interest and sinking fund. But 
that will be ’ mainly a transfer of wealth from the poor 
to the rich, and rich, at any rate, are not likely to 
complain. If society wan^ expenditure on war it ^ill 
always msR^ge to provide it. And *it w411'^be ready, in 
order to provide it, to degrade the standard of living 
of, the mass of the people to the minimum of bajre 
necessity. F 05 tl^e war gospel, expressed without reserve, 
is this : ** It does not matter how you live, so long as 
you are Always ready to kill and be killed.'' Will the 
people revolt against this impoverishment for the sake of 
war ? Possibly. But if so, because they have under- 
stood the causes of war, se^uhat it iS avoidable, and 
determined to take joint iiifernational action to avoid it. 
In other words, only if the people get exactly the kind 
of education which militarists will be most determined 
they shall not have. But in that case it will not be 
economic exhaustion that will have put an end to war. 
It will be enlightenment. So long as the people covet and 
and ferr, without even knowing that they are doing 
it, so long they will stand for war at whatever cost. That, 
1 fear, is the last word. 

• Will there not then be a moral and religious i^jevulsion ? " 
There may be. That there should be is essential, if civili- 
zation is to be saved. And perhaps it will have to be of 
a quite simple, uncompromising kind — a mere declaration 
to society an^ the State, by the conscience of individuals : 

We do not stand for this. Say what you like, do what 
you like, we refuse ! Carry oe your war and your pre- 
parations^ for war if yoi^ can, withbut us, and over our 
bodies. We will take no part in them." There are some 
thousands of men t^ing this stand in England, even in 
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the midst of a great war. Their numbers may increase in 
all countries after »tlie war ; and their resistance may make 
it possible and necessary for nations ind Governments to 
attend to the voice of reason. Yet, at^er all, even so, their 
sacrifice would only be, as it were, a^gesture to compel 
m^'^i to attend. The attentian, the comprehension, and 
then •the will fo a new direction erf, policy^ what v/e 
must have, if war is to be ended. Most men now do not 
^Vwant" war. But most are convinced that it must be, apd 
that they must prepare for it. To convincp them of the ton- 
trary, it is not enough to demonstrate the satanic character 
of the war they are prep^ing. They will discount all 
that, will look away^rom itfjust because they will believe 
it cannot be avoided and tfidefore ought not to be dwelt 
upon. The mefe refusal take part in war and pre- 
paration for war they will re'^ard as a form of fanaticism. 
And they will be ready, under the influence of their fear, 
and of what they hold to be their patriotism, to suppress 
the fanaticism by every means at their command ; just 
as the Romans managed, first by persecution and later 
by absorption, to destroy the menace of early Cl\ristianity 
to the pagan State. ♦ 

I conclude tlyxt 'we must not rely on “ human nature," 
nor on economic forces, nor yet on the resistance of rebels 
against wa*-, to save us from the prospect opening before . 
us. We must rely on enlightenment as to cause and effect. 

t, «. 

We need the conviction that war is not necessary, and the 
adoption of a policy that will make it unnecessary. I shall 
proceed later to elaborate these two pomts. But first I must 
take up a question even more fundamental. 1 must deal 
with the case of those y/ho think militarism not only 
necessary, but desiraCle. ^ , 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS ^ 

• p 
• • 

Page 42.— Attii^de of Soldiers to War. 

The following estimVte of the effect of war^n the British soldier 
is taken frdfSii a letter from an oflScer at the front, published ia^the 
Open Forunn^ ^ ^ • 

“ On balance he has been slightly brutalized by his experience in 
this war, yet on the whole I believe he has been changed very littld 
by It ; at any rate, when he gets back to billets he has forgotten all 
about it and is jtist^hat he was.’* 

The letter is quoted at length below, p. 76, where the reader 
will see th^t the author attribute very good qualities to the 
British soldier. But these, as he tays, w?re not created by war. 
And the actual effect of war he «si^ mates as . above. 

In the same connexion I may re^nd the reader that the main 
effect produced on the minds of wj^-correspond^ts and (if they are 
to be trusted) on the soldiers at the front by the “ tanks ” at their 
first appearance was one of amusement. These are apparently 
among the most destructive engines of war that have yet been 
invented. But they make the English laugh — only that! One 
is reminded, as the Nation pointed out in an article on the subject, 
of the famous passage in Gullivef^s Travels where Gulliver 
describes iso the Hou^^nhnms the ways of men in war. “ The 
who in\ sated the tanks,” write? a correspondent, “ deserves 
much of the army,|if for no more than that he Jias made it laugh 
as it has fought.” Gulliver assured the incredulous horse that he 
had seen his own dear countrymen blow up a hundred enemies 
at once in a si^e, and as many in a ship, and beheld the dead 
bodies come down in pieces from the clQuds “to the great diversion 
of the spectators ” (Nation^ September 25, 1916). 

We have advanced since the days of Swift in the scale and 
ingenuity of our methods of destruction, but the “ nature of the 
beast” remains essentially the same. 

• 

Page^42. — Attitude of Non-comb. .tants to War. 

Here is an interesting impression by an Italian journalist of the 
state of feeling in Russia^ in'the summer of 1916. It will serve 
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to illustrate my meaning, though of course I recognize that it is 
only fan impression, and that different people attending to different 
things will get different impressions about anything so complex 
as the attitude of a whole nation, ^ill, no* doubt,' among other 
things that were true, this was true. An(| a similar impression 
might be derived by any foreigner from the^condition in war-time 
of Ihe prosperous industrial districts of England : — 

*“\Yell, what they think of the ^ war at P^ograd ? At 
the front, now that the frosts are nearly ()ver, th^y expect great 
doings. Here, however, it would seem that they do not think about 
the war at all. They say very little about it. The war ? * It ‘has 

been going on such a long time ! * and m^an^hile here is the 
spring. . . . 

“Russia has now got accustomed to the war. Tliey take no 
more interest in it, an<J are nj| longer frightened by it ; the war 
is no longer a novelty. ‘ We rnall have it for some years yet,*^ they 
say, and settle down to it. / 

“The country ^has beconfe\tranquil and indifferent, and has 
recovered its equilibrium. It hW the temper now for resisting to 
eternity — passively. Last autumn Petrograd was in fear of the Ger- 
mans arriving, when they were still 500 versts away, after five months 
of fighting that had exhausted them ; now, after seven months of 
rest and reconstruction, they speak no more of them. ‘ They 
will not come.^ There will be no besieged cities, no starvation. 
So there is no need for economy. Such is young Rqssia, which 
proceeds by instinct, which knows no stopping places, which fronts 
the riddle with unknowing, joyful serenity. 

“ Severe-minddd people at Moscow started a crusade against 
extravagance. Russian women in the towns love elegance at any 
cost. Thee Puritans thought that war economy for the war loans* 
was a duty. They had no following. A paper which made 
inquiries found that*'at ^foscow itself the fashionable shops had 
made miraculous profits ; they lAd done better in one year of war 
than in five or six seasons of peace. Eveirywhere there is a frenzy 
of enjoyment. c 

“ Such is the transformation of urban Russia in the war. It 
reverts to what it was befoie, only with more money to spend. 
After passing through^ internal and external crisej, fears and 
threatenings, spiritual and political oscillations, it has slowly 
settled itself comfortably again to ,,its peace habit& of enjoying 
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life, of making the most of the passing moment, of trusting in 
the future with a vague instinct of powerful vitality, only a;t times 
bursting out ipto criticism, even of the war, from that spirit of 
contradiction and® over-intellectuality which is the mental delight 
of many Russians. There is in the Russian temperament, as in 
the system of Russian social life, a certain elasticity of nature, 
primitive but tenacious of existence, like<hat of protoplasm; it 
yields under the pressure of the finger *and yses again intact as 
soon as tK’i^ipressure^s removed. It derives this immutability from 
the country itself, which has resources without end, and can stgike 
gn the war hundreds of thousands of men, or square miles of 
territory, without ^eling exhausted or evei threatened. It derives 
it, too, from t!ie boundless immensity of the country, for which 
national solidarity or patriotism can only exist as yet in an exten- 
. sive sense, as there exists an extensive, not intensive, culture of its 
scarcely populated soil, so much ^igrea ter than its needs. And this 
tranquil indifference, which in^th^ case of the cities is associated 
with the pursuit of pleasure, eve'/i now in wartime, on the anxious 
eve of the final decision, arises, 4 oo, from another calm and mighty 
force — the humble simplicity of Russian country life. It was the 
country which gave the Empire its riches in time of peace, which 
preserved its equilibrium and stability in the shock of the violent 
agitations for reform among the town-dwellers. Now it furnishes 
the towns with bread, meat, and men for the trenches. ‘ This 
silent ^reat wheel of Russia goes on turning slowly, and never 
^ops’” (La Stampa* June i, 191,6. Letter from Virginio Gayda, 
- retrograd, dated May). 



. CHAPTER in 

* 

THE MILITARIST AND THE PACIFIST IDEALS 

In the preceding chapters I Ipve set forth the results that . 
must reasonably be expected m follow from a continuation 
of the existing internationajf anarchy. I have written in 
the hope that the reader will^^hink those results intoler- 
able and will consequently be ready to urge or support 
a radical movement in the opposite direction. But I am 
aware that some who may read this book, and many who 
will not read it, will be affected differently by the prospect 
before us. They will not be repelled by it. They may 
tolerate it. They may even welcome ^it. And afe it is 
essential that those who intend to fight for peace should- 
understand what *it is they have to oppose, I shall now 
proceed to examine the ideal impulses which make for 
war and contrast them with those which make for 
peace. ^ 

And first I must point out, wbat lovers of peace are apt 
to forget, that there is such a thing a;^ the love of war, 
either for itself or for its supposed effects ok character 
and life ; and that that is one element making for the 
perpetuation of war. Few people frankly admit this. Yet 
the admission may be found, <iand not only^ among 
Germans. And it hs much mor^ often felt than it is 
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expressed. Here, for example, is an utterance to which 
it is worth while to attend : — 

V • 

I do not myself understand our theoretical craze for no-war, 
which would mean a constipated civilization ; all great creative 
movements have flourished in or sprung fr«»m warlike condhions. 
The idea that as a result of fhis war Eiyope is going to develop 
into an ab6?i?.e of ArtaUy, where men no longer fight or Team to 
fight or want to fight, while lawyers and politicians rule over us 
wjth unctuous infallibility, and there is no longer need for a st^ut 
heart and a dripping sword — this is one the drollest views ever 
kibbled for the democratic table. . . . The spirit of fighting is 
directly associated with the sex instinct. Atrophy of the one 
inevitably brings about atrophy of the other. . . . To talk of the 
abolition of war is to conceive of life without strife, which is its 
inherent reason and beauty. 

We who believe in peace as a necessary condition of 
Good are apt to meet utterances like this with silence, or 
indignation, or wordy argument. But in doing so we miss 
our antagonist's point and so underestimate the forces 
we have to oppose. The words cited are a foolish and 
trivial expression of a genuine feeling — the feeling that 
life without war would be a dull and drab affair. The 
ifeeling is superficial. It is due to inexperience both 
of life and of war. But it influences a great many 
people ; more people than we choose to admit. And it 
will continue^to do so, and to do so the more in propor- 
tion as th^ memory of what war fcall/is sinks once again 
into the background. Let us try to realize, then, what was 
in the mind of this writer,* however crudely he may have 
expressed it. 

At bottom, what appeal to ^him are certain states of 
feeling. JHie likes to imagine himrelf, and to imagine 

* I do n(jt think it necessary to cite his name, for I have no 
interest in personalities. .He is just one of a school. 
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other men. engaged in a struggle of body and wits so 
intense that all energies are absorbed in it. It is this 
release of energy from the checks of reason, or conscience, 
and of self-interested calculation that appeals to him ; the 
functioning as a unity, free from the paralysis of doubt or 
the boredom of half-interests ; t^ie activity (as he imagines) 
of all Hhe facuirfcs at their keenest n^ider thj^stress of 
imminent and continuous risk. This kind of experience 
ca© no doubt be partly obtained in various forms of 
sport. And, in fact, the men we are ^^qnsidering do 
often spend the greater part of their peace-life in sport. 
The connexion between war and sport is very dost, at any 
rate among Englishman. But sport lacks some of the 
most important elements o^' vCar. It lacks first the sense 
of “ consecration,* ’ which lays the conscience to sleep. It 
lacks, secondly, the enormous Whancement which is given 
to all emotion by its being shared by great numbers of 
men. Few people can resist the contagion of a march 
past, even in a cinematograph. And in one aspect war 
is (or rather is thought to be, by those at a distance) a 
continuous march in time, if not physically yet spiritually. 
This sense of unquestioning comradeship, in a^:ts reduced 
as nearly as possible to instinctive reactions, seems to be 
what at bottom attracts men to war. And I suppose that 
the most **nacifist" of us are not withtAit comprehension 
of that. ‘ 

Now it is true that all this makes an* appeal, not only 
to what is bad, but also to something that is good in 
human nature. But the appeal is that of an illusion about 
war, not of the reality. Real war is something very dif- 
ferent, as all who have experienced it would be the first 
to admit. Literature has invented a fiction vvhich still 
inspires boys and . old men and romanticists. Vague 
remembrances of Marathon and Thermopylae lalend with 
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mediaeval tales of chivalry. Pictures of hand-to-hand 
conflict according to the rules, of chivalrous reconcilia- 
tions, of gHiutual honour and respect, move confusedly 
before the imagination. The sentiment and the ethic 
of a method of war as extinct as the Stone Age are 
applied to what has long-ago becom'e a matter of#cold- 
blooded e^lculatic^^and organized Butchery by machines. 
For modern war is summed up in such phrases as these, 
inadequate though they be to represent its monstrpus 
horror. The, n^n who go out to it and go through with 
it have indeed a courage not the less admirable because, 
as is now clear, almost every one possesses it But 
admirable, too, is the courage of the worshipper who 
flings himself under the •ca; of Juggernaut And the 
nobler the victim the more the pity. * 

Editors and bishops who take a kind of holiday jaunt 
along the front, personally conducted and carefully shielded 
from the real facts, may come back talking cheerfully of 
war. That is what they went for. It is only those who 
have lived weeks and months in the trenches, those who 
have taken part in a bayonet charge, those who have 
lltruggled hke brutes with feet and hands and knives and 
clubs, who have trampled on the faces ^nd mangled limbs 
of wounded men, and staggered away at last hardly know- 
ing what they h^iVe been doing ; those who have lain hour 
after hour Between the lines at night, tortured themselves 
and listening to the screams of the*tortured ; those who 
have hung in agony on barbed wire till a spout of liquid 
fire released them : these men, with their bowels dropping 
out, with their lungs shot through, with their faces torn 
away, with their limbs blown into space, are the men 
who kiTow what war is^ Is this an ideal ? The question 
answers^ itself. Yet so long as words take the place of 
things in men's thiiikmg and feeling, so long as second- 
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hand emotions, and remembrances of remembrances of 
books, are substituted for experience, so long will it be 
possible to write such words as I have qyoted ^bove, and 
so long will such words have a certain weight. It is only 
possible to idealize war because those N^^ho idealize it are 
deali^ig with a worS, not with, the thing. 

My'^rst reply, theb, to the ideali^^^s of is that 
modern war does not really contain the things they hold 
to*)De good, or contains them only as one element in suc}i 
a mass of others as makes them cease ^o. count in the 
balance. I do not believe this statement can be seriously 
questioned. But those who have been through ‘the war, 
and they only, can jtjdge. And to their judgment. I 
appeal. ^ ^ 

Let us turn notV to the ideal of peace. On what prefer- 
ences does this rest ? The advocates of war are apt to 
pretend that it rests on a mere love of security. But this 
is to take a view of pacifism as ungenerous and as false 
as that which supposes the love of war to arise from a 
sadistic lust for murder. Pacifists who have a positive and 
passionate attitude to life (and they are the only qnes we 
need consider) have also at ^bottom a love for pertain feefc 
ings and activities. What they like and desire is free friend- 
ship, where men co-operate or compete as independent 
individuals, not as passive creatures of admass movement. 
The activity they prize is that of reasonable {vill, not that 
of irrational instinct. "And*thcy find their conception of the 
highest life in voluntary creation, in political and social 
work, in science, in speculation, and in^^art. To be swept 
away on a torrent of corporate passion is to them not an 
ideal at all. On the contrary, it is the negation of all they 
value. They are neither more egotistic nor more isiaterial- 
istic than the others. But all tfteir social activity they 
desire to be constantly accompanfed^ by a full sense of 
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personal choice. Further, while the war-men^' overlook 
the act of killing as trifling and negligible, in view 
of the tremeijddus flood of vigorous life which they 
imagine to accompafly it, to the peace-men '' that act, 
like all violence and coercion, destroys ^he value of any 
life they could V^ize. Tl^at the othefs among whoyi they 
labour should also labouring, ec^ually^ freely, aryd in the 
same spirit as themselves, is what they want ; and that in 
^these concurrent or competitive labours there should be 
the least possj]Dle antagonism. 

Now, it is true that such peace as we have actually 
achieved is almost as remote from the ideal of the pacifist 
?s real war is from that of the war-nan. The pacifist, there- 
fore, needs and intends te transform peace as well as to 
abolish war. But does any war-man mean, or intend, or 
think it in any way possible, to transform war from its 
present form of mass-murder ? I have never heard of 
any one who thought that either possible or desirable. 
Whereas the pacifist's vision of a society of passionate and 
creative lovers is in the heart of every man and woman who 
has a, peace-ideal at all. That is the pacifist’s strength as 
» against his antagonist. War as an ideal lies behind. Peace 
as an ideal lies in front. The one can spur to action, 
the other only to regret, or to sentimental or dishonest 
fancies. The cw-ganized butchery that war is, and hence- 
forth increl^singly must be, can inspire no man who has 
seen and known and felt what ft is. • The harmony of con- 
trasted effort that peace might be may fail to inspire because 
it may be thought chimerical. But it needs must inspire 
every one who has the faith to believe it possible. 

At this point, very likely, I ^shall be met by a protest from 
the wa^-man. He will say : “ Yor misrepresent me when 
you suppose me blind^to the horror of modern war, when 
you suppose that my respect for it is bas^d on iljusjops 
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about its nature. I admit all that you say. The reason 
that I stand for war is, not that I admire the activity of 
killing and being killed in the modern yay^ b^ut that I 
admire the power to face and enddre that. War to my 
mind is tragic ; not a picnic, or a sport fas the superficial 
Englishman is apt •to think), jDut an a/sertion of that 
element in life which gfves it all its nobility. War can only 
be faced if it is faced in the spirit of religion. And there 
is a religion of war.'* 

What is this religion? I will quote in ^illustration the 
following passage : — 

In war and in the right of war man has a possession which he • 
values above religion, above industry, and above social comfort ; 
in war man values the power which it affords to life of rising above 
life, the power which the spirit of man possesses to pursue the 
ideal.* 

Let us consider this. We have, first, the belief on which 
I have already dwelt, that the tensest, most worth while " 
moments of life can only be had in war. But here that 
belief has associated itself with a reflective, philosophic, 
and religions temperament. ,The author has realized the, 
tragedy involved in liis standard of values. He has realized 
that the feelings he desires can only be attained at the 
cost of infinite suffering and infinite eviU That has not 
led him (as it’ might have led simpler and less* intellectual 
men) to revise his feeling »f what is valuable. It has led 
him to construct a mysticism. •Unwilling to say simply : 

We live in an intolerable and futile wcwld, a world indif- 
ferent to all our ideals and all our hopes, a worfd not only 
of tragedy, but of tragedy unredeemed and unredeemable," 
he affirms that, in som^ incomprehensible way, some pur- 
pose must be served by all this suffeiing, without which men 

‘ Crainb. Cited by Bruce Glasier*i>/i7/7amm,*p. 19I' 
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like him could not have the feelings and activities they 
desire. He assumes that some ** ideal end is being achieved, 
though we canqpt see what it is (for he is not shallow 
enough, if I understancf his spirit, to suggest that any of the 
objects that may be attained by war constitute its justifica- 
tion). His religion is thi^s one fornf of the religion of 
suffering — the pagq^n,^ not the ChristiaTi form ; a form-^Lich 
is perhaps best set forth by Nietzsche in the words 
hard/' Accept suffering, injustice, cruelty, all uttermpst 
evil and conflict for the sake of being hard ; and believe 
that somehow there is some sense in it all, though it does 
not appear how. 

When a war-man is both philosophic and intelligent, that 
is the kind of religion he«is driven to. But if in such 
matters he is a simple, unreflective soul? he will adopt an 
easier course, and dispose of the question by assuming 
another world where we shall all be happy and harmonious ; 
a world in which, if he reflected, he would see that he per- 
sonally would be very miserable, since he would not be 
able to fight. Thus, for instance, Bismarck said that if he 
had no^been a Christian he would have been a republican. 
4iy winch I suppose him to mean that if he had not believed 
that there was another world, where somehow everything 
is made right, he would have abstained from making hell 
of this one. • 

Turning now to the pacifist, he too may have his 
religion. . And his religion, too,* may* include a belief in 
some other world" of harmony. But in that harmony 
he really would firtd satisfaction, for it is really his ideal. 
The bottom of his belief is that the impulse in him to 
love and to create is the divipe impulse; that that is the 
core an4 the meaning of the woKld. And whatever he 
may believe or not befieve about a world beyond, that 
spirit w&rking in this^one is the spring of his religion, 
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That is why Christians and Atheists may, and often do, 
have the same religion. For the essential^ thing is the 
corpmon spirit, not the theology. • ♦ 

On the other hand, between the War-Christian " 
and the Peace-Christian there is a^ profound gulf ; 
jusKas there is between th^ ^‘War-Atheist" and the 
“ Peaee- Atheist.^ Tfie theological /lif.tinctions are not 
the important ones in this matter of religion. If they 
vjfive, we should not see, as we do at this motnept, 
one set of Christians persecuting another; while the per- 
secuted are sustained and defended by atheists. The one 
important difference between men is the diffelrence in 
what they hold valuable, and in the degree of passion and 
conviction with which thpy ^adhere to and pursue that. 
The rest is embrbidery. To the man who has the religion 
of peace, the supreme value is love. To the man who 
has the religion of war, the supreme value is strife. There 
can be no reconciliation between these attitudes. Men 
have simply to discover which it is they stand for. And 
it is these ultimate antagonisms that constitute the tragedy 
of life. . 

These ultimate ideals may seem somewhat remote to tlfc 
reader. Let me ^ then show him, by an illustration, how 
they affect very important decisions. As I write, the main 
road from Poland into Russia is lined* with bones. At 
intervals all along are baskets, full of the dust of bones. 
The dust in the baskets is that of little children, whom 
their mothers were carrying in the enforced flight 
of the whole civilian population. The rest is that of 
the mothers and the fathers and the elder children. To 
both war-man and peace-nxin we may assume this is a 
tragic spectacle. Tht; difference is that the peace-man 
says: “See! War is the crown and consummation of 
Evil. Down with warf" The war-m^n says: “No| 
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is tragic^ but it is great. Long live war ! '' I kpow not 
what differei^ce more profound could divide men. I know 
not in what sharper intensity ideas of Good and Evil 
could confront one another. I have merely tried to 
formulate in general terms the spiritual antagonism that 
issues in these c^posite verdicts.* * y 

Now^these opposite religions natuiaHy conne(^ with 
opposite political and social ideals. And these too it will 
be worth while to try to describe. # 

1 will start with the familiar antithesis between liberty'* 
and authority." The ideal of peace, 1 believe, goes 
along vTith that of liberty, and the ideal of war with that 
of authority. This, of course, is qu/.c compatible with the 
patent fact that men havd^ of^ten waged wars for liberty. 
Have they not also waged wars for peat^e ? My point is 
that liberty, in the sense in which I am here conceiving 
it, requires peace for its fulfilment ; while authority, if it 
does not require war, requires a kind of organization best 
favoured by the preparation for war. 

Advocates of liberty take a friendly and hopeful view 
of hunaan nature. They conceive it as continually push- 
ing and straining — in all men* not only in some — towards 
a full and noble life, much as trees rqay be thought to 
aim at a perfect and symmetrical growth, and only to 
fail to attain it 6y overcrowding or by inclemencies and 
accidents of 'climate or position. Nothing has to be put 
into the -tree. Everything is there, if it had its chance. 

* The reader, I hope, will understand tliat the position he in fact 
may hold — namely, that war is evil, but may be a necessary evil, to 
avoid a greater one, as in the case of a war for righteousness — is 
one I am not here dealing with. The man who takes that view has 
apparently the ideal of peace, not of^war. He wages war for the sake 
of peace. , It is clear that there need be no^war for Right unless some 
one had first made war for Wrong, In my judgment all wars come 
from errois somewhere about Good and Evil. But J discuss all this 
in latpr chapters. 
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So witli Man. It all lies there in him. But natural 
and social obstacles continually hinder itj realization. 
Thus, to the advocate of liberty, the important thing is 
the preparation of the ground. That is why liberty is 
sometimes accused of being an empty W negative ideal. 
What is to come out, the libertarian trusts and feels, it 
woul^ be presilmptuous to define^^ it is a something 
'^ever on before."' But some suggestions of it, to con- 
firm his faith, he finds in every great manifestation of 
the human spirit. Thus his main ainr is always to 
remove obstacles. The positive content life, set free, will 
reveal. 

And that is why I sa^ that there is a deep connexion be- 
tween liberty, so conceivecl„an3 peace. For the unfolding 
process is to proceed from an inner need. All coercion 
is opposed to it ; and tlie profoundest objection of the 
pacifist to war is that war means coercion. In peace he 
does not honour a mere absence of contention. He desires 
no flat and tedious unison of identities ; but rather that 
contest of free spirits in which each stimulates the other 
by the very difference of his aim, and in which* a man 
would no more kill his opponent than his aWy, for hi? 
opponent is his * benefactor. The object of war is to 
eliminate the foe, the object of peace is to grow strong 
by him. And this all the great men of *peace know — the 
rivals in science, in art, in moral passion, in individual 
and social ideals. Freedom Jor you," they say, that I 
may be free ; and freedom for me, that you may be." 
And all freedoms, they believe, can dwell together and 
multiply in the same world, the same country, the same 
parish. The word of war is “ I or You." The word of 
peace is You and *1." War and coercion ; but peace 
and liberty. , « 

It will be replied,] ** But wars are, fought for liberty." 
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They are. But a lover of liberty will never wage them 
save to remove a coercion by a coercion. And war he 
will alwayj hold^to be a desperate remedy, likely to destroy 
the very thing it is v^ged to secure, as we see but too 
clearly at this nioment in England, and are likely to see 
and feel for yeal|p to come. It is only in a true peace — 
one in which co^xipn (social and Economic as v^l as 
political) should have disappeared — that the soul could 
unfold to perfection. Thus peace, though it is not the 
ideal, is the condition of it. It can be misrepresented as 
a negative state. But it is not that. It is the condition 
of all that is positive. For it is the space that gives room 
tcv the soul to grow. 

To this ideal of liberty is opposed that of what I 
have called authority.'' The^ difference is radical. The 

authoritarian " does not believe in human nature." 
He believes in select individuals. The confusion, violence, 
anarchy which to the libertarian are the result of ignorance 
and oppression, to him are the spontaneous and inevit- 
able products of the human soul. Man is a quarrelsome, 
ignobly, incapable brute. So he always has been, and so 
arhe always will be. There is <io hope for him, save to be 
drilled into order. And, fortunately, there do appear on 
the earth select men, capable of doing this. That these 
men should govern the others, not by their choice, but 
in their despite, is the proper, the divine " arrangement. 
All else, is anarchy. This view, of course, is aristo- 
cratic, but it is not necessarily oligarchic. The arrange- 
ment aimed at ntky be aimed at for the sake not of the 
rulers, but of the ruled. And, in fact, it is commonly so 
represented by those who ^ adopt this attitude. The 
''Many" will be as good as they can be, and as happy 
as they can be, under^such rule. Happier, indeed, than 
the "FeV" who are the rulers. For these have reluctantly 
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assumed a duty, not for their pleasure or profit, but for 
the Good ot the whole. Once more the tragic element 
emerges, as in the religion of war. The ^great ^man may 
be noble, but cannot be happy. The masses may be 
happy, because they cannot be noble. * , 

Now this attitude* does not imply necessarily a love of 
war. ^E^ut it dojs irliply a love of njilitary discipline, 
because military discipline is the most rigorous and un- 
cojnpromising ; and the danger of war is an element 
without which it cannot flourish. It was ^not really with 
reluctance that Plato put his Republic on a military 
basis, though he plays a little, at first, with the* idea of 
peace. He required ar army for his type of discipliri^, 
and the discipline was the pitrpose of the community. 
Like all men with this kin^ of idealistic bent, he stood 
outside his creation, and contemplated what appeared to 
him to be its aesthetic beauty. He knew well that there 
would be little happiness within it. Authoritarians may 
deprecate war, because war has a side which is anarchy. 
But they must welcome military organization, because it 
is the type of order. And they would be as reluctant to 
inhabit a world without war as the libertarian is to# 
inhabit one with it. 

It will readily be seen that to these opposed political 
ideals correspond opposed interpretations of history. The 
libertarian thinks of history in terms of progress. He 
sees in it a continuous reifloval of hindrances to iree life. 
At the beginning he sees man* caught in a fate inherited 
from his animal ancestors. He sees him emerging in 
small groups, opposed to other groups by conflicting 
interests, by lack of comprehension, by contacts that are 
all of strife and war. * He sees the process of history as 
a constant enlargement of the area^ of co-operation. And 
when he looks at the contemporary ‘'world, the antagonism 
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of national groups appears to him as an atavism, sur- 
viving into a condition in which universal co-operation 
already largely prevails in spite of political anarchy. To 
remove that anarchy htj believes to be as possible as it 
is desirable. And its removal he sees as another great 
step forward in t\e progressive transformation of human 
life from the form^of coercion to that of jco-operatic^. 
The authoritarian reads history differently. He empha- 
sizes the coercion throughout ; and he believes that this 
changes its forqj^ rather than its essence. History to him 
is oscillation, not progress. It is the oscillation of a 
.pendulum about that point of rest which is the perfect 
statjc order that the ^^philosopher'* or the ^^hero" or the 
'dictator** would impose. • 

In setting out this opposition betweei?> libertarian and 
authoritarian, I am of course simplifying the real attitudes 
of men and omitting those intermediary and compromising 
positions which in fact most of us adopt. But I wish to 
bring the reader back to what I believe to be ultimate 
antagonisms of temperament and outlook, explaining much 
of the antagonism of practice revealed confusedly in our 
^^^ntemporary life. He will see^ 1 think, what I am aiming 
at if he will consider, on the one hand, the life-work of 
Voltaire, Shelley, Mazzini, Walt Whitman, Jaures ; and 
on the other thut of de Maistre, Carlyle, Treitschke, 
Bismarck, Pobidonostseff. Somewhere deep at the roots 
of modern life, with more or less sharpness of definition, 
these ultimate principles are contending. And the differ- 
ence of orientation given by the difference of the soul 
affects not only the action of men, but their whole inter- 
pretation of the facts of history and society. 

Well, the one side is drawn to pei’ce, the other to war, 
or at least to organization for war. And the pacifist has 
to fight ^ot only (what are his easier antagonists) 
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routine, stupidity, greed, lack of vision. He has to fight 
an opposite ideal, claiming its own nobility.^ 

Now, in this contest, it is the contrary of the truth 
that the pacifist takes the negative and his opponent the 
positive side. A pacifism which is msnply an objection 
to strife has no fotce in it. And a cull of war which is 
strenuous and deternrtned, and has fait|j in itself, is strong. 
But the pacifism I am defending has been and is a 
positive impulse. It is one with that whole movement 
of social transformation which is vaguely called democracy 
and which is essentially pacific, even when it believes that 
it is only by violence that it can attain its ends. It has . 
a concepfion of the meaning of history and of life, as 
inspiriting as that of its opponents is depressing. It sees 
the centuries ma/ching wifh it to its goal and it sees that 
goal as a free and delighted life. 

Compare — that I may make it clearer by an example — 
the picture of the world presented by Carlyle with that 
held up by the long and noble line of French idealists, from 
Turgot, and earlier still, all the way to Jaur^s. To Carlyle 
history reprcsen^ts little but nemesis. It is one long, dreary 
tale of crime and retribution. A jealous god lies for eve’* 
in wait to punish men who stray for ever from liis way. 
That way they are unable to find or to keep. Therefore 
he sends them from time to time a ^Mi<ero " to beat them 
into submission. And the way of the heropis sword and 
fire. Odin in Scandina\^ia, the Teutonic Knights on the 
eastern marches, Cromwell in Ireland, Frederick in Silesia, 
these are the figures he is forced tb admire. For the 
mass of men, sheer contempt. For Jesus, or for Socrates, 
little better. All victory j^terpreted as Right. All defeat 
interpreted as Wrong. Everywhere sin and punishment, 
punishment and sin. All this is'^but too congenial to the 
British and German soul. But 4iow other is the vision 
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of the French ! As far back as the sixteenth century it 
was a Fren^chman, Bodin, who half saw human life 
as progress. \t was Frenchmen — Turgot, Condorcet, 
Rousseau — who mixed* that fiery wine that set streaming 
over the world ^he divinest madness it has ever known. 
It was Frenchme'jj who, awakening sobered, saw the|ocial 
behind the politi<|al revolution, ancf laid* down the great 
lines of a socialism that was truly an ideal, a socialism 
for all, a socialism where science should co-operate i>pt 
only wath indi^try but with art, and all of these with 
love. That, throughout, has been the French note, as 
distinguished from the German. And the last testimony 
of.Jaures vibrates with a synthetic passion whereby it 
stands out, beside Marx's ftionument to class-war, as the 
soul of a man beside the corpse of a mammoth. Against 
this passion of faith, fusing all history and life in its crucible, 
what can avail the unfaith of authoritarians ? Their victory 
is never anything but that of guns and bayonets. And 
against these ever will arise resilient the soul of man. In 
all the philosophy of war there is nothing that could appeal 
to youtt? ; and youth has the mastery of the world. No I 
»»Pacifism is not an obstruction,* a refusal. It is the fire at 
the heart of the world. ^ 

And that fire English pacifists would do well to seek 
in France. We English see and feel too exclusively from 
the moral point of view, and our notion of morals is too 
narrow. The obstinacy of simple conviction that, as I 
write, is defying all the powers of society to force a few 
poor men to fight when their conscience forbids, is indeed 
a great English quality. Again and again it has saved for 
us our liberties and our soul. But it is private, personal, 
uninformed, unimaginative, better to*resist than to create. 
It has not been married to intellect. It has not been 
sown as i seed in the •matrix of the world, to grow up 
* • 6 
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as the tree of science and art. The stream of total 
idealism flows full and strong, where it has always flowed, 
in France. And it is thence that we may best draw the 
inspiration that will make of pacifism not a mere protest 
against militarism but a taking of the»4-eld to establish 
that true peace which is the rivalry o^. generous souls. 
The*c^use of v ar is ‘^he cause of the established order, 
of capitalists against wage-workers, of social discord and 
an^tagonism, of tyranny, of hypocrisy, of stupidity, of cant. 
The cause of peace is the cause of justice, charity, and 
love, of immense corporate efforts to control nature by 
science and art, of an individualism the tenser and fuller . 
in its personal life that it is participating consciously in 
a collective work. For it is o«ly the collectivism of war 
that destroys the^^individuaf. The collectivism of peace 
might fulfil him. 

What kind of a man, then, does the pacifist look forward 
to ? A tame man, as war-men pretend ? No. But neither 
the war-man’s fierce man, nor yet the noble, nor the 
king, nor the philosophic ruler,” nor any of those types 
that presuppose a passive subject class, a ‘‘ twenty millions 
mostly fools,” an orgy of destruction in the midst of which - 
the ^‘hero” shall shine supreme, or an ordered State over 
which he shall brood like Providence. Not these. But 
active centres everywhere of passionaterlife, freely com- 
bining for their joint ends. One poet only has had a 
concrete vision of the pacifist's ideal. From him I take 
the prophecy of it : — 

I dream’d in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth. 

I dream’d that was the new city^of friends. 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, it led the 
rest, 

It was ^en every hour,, in the actions of the men of that fity, 

And in all their looks and words. 
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What that city breeds is not soldiers. It is — 

Tlie noble chafacter cf mechanics and farmers, especially the young 
men, • ^ 

Their manners, speech, dress, friendships, the gait they have of 
persons who ije/er knew how it felt to stand in the presence 
of superiors. 

The freshness and Wndour of* their phystognoi^y, the copiousness 
and decision of thei, phrenology, 

The picturesque looseness of their carriage, their fierceness when 
. wronged, ^ 

The fluency of ti|/?ir speech, their delight In music, their curiosity, 
their good temper and open-handedness, the whole composite 
makg, 

The prevailing ardour and enterprise, the large auativeness, 

The perfect equality of the female with the male, the fluid move- 
ment of the population, ^ 

The superior marine, free «6mmerce,* fisheries, wlialing, gold digging, 

Wharf-hemmed cities, railroad and steamboat lines intersecting at 
all points. 

Factories, mercantile life, labour-saving machinery, the North-east, 
North-west, South-west, 

Manhattan fireman, the Yankee swap. Southern plantation life. 

This is the liberty, these the contests, these the heroes of 

peace. ’And if we could achieve such a peace, should we be 
^ driven to uiake an ideal of war ? 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Page 53. — The Realities of War. 

To illustrate the very inadequate words in the text would be to 
cite everything real and genuine that has been allowed to come 
through to the public, supplemented by all one has heard privately. 
The following are merely a reminder from material I happen to have 
beside me. Here, for instance, is a more or less real account of a 
bayonet charge (from the Minchester Guardian of July 25, 1916) : — 
“The trench was in a beastly state. It was like porridge with 
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syrup over it, and we were all absolutely plastered — hair and mous- 
taches and everything. The Boche was crumping uf all the time. 
We had to be mighty careful about matches, the Boche being no 
more-than a hundred yards off. Our adjutatit came* along about three, 
checking up watches and giving us divisional time. Mine was all 
right ; never stopped once from the day I bought it till that left 
wrist pf mine was hit — see 1 It registers my firstohit — 3.26. 

“Just before thrt?e I g< 5 t my position — right ^n the middle of my 
company. We were going over at 3.25, you know. The trench 
was deep there, with a lot of mud and water, but there was no set 
parapet left : just a gradual slope of muck, as though cartloads of it 
had been dropped from the sky by giants — spilt pdFridge. I wanted 
to be first out if I could — good effect on the men, you know — but 
I couldn’t trust myself in all that muck, so I’d collared a nrum-case 

from ’s* dug-out and yas nursing the blooming thing so that 

when the time came I could plant i^ in the mud and get a bit of 
a spring from that. J was in a d^^vil ot .\stew lest some of my chaps 
should get over too soon. They kept wriggling up and forward in 
the mud. They were frightfully keen to get moving. 

“ I thought I could just make out our artillery lift, about a minute 
and a half before the twenty-five, but 1 wouldn’t swear to it. On 
the stroke of the twenty-five, I got a good jump from my rum-box, 
and fell head-first into a little pool — whizz-bang hole, 1 suppose; 
something small. It loosened two of my front teeth pretty much. 
I’d my whistle in my teeth, you see. But I blew like blazes directly 
I got my head up. Never made a sound. Whistle full of mud^^.. 
But it didn’t matter a bit. They all saw me take my dive, and a lot 
were in front of me* when I got going. But I overhauled ’em and 
got in front. ^ 

“ I believe ^we must have got nearly fifty yards without a casualty. 
But it’s hard to say. It wasn’t night, you know ; jiftt a gUmmering 
kind of a greyness. Not easy to spot casualties. The row, of 
course, was deafening ; and we werS running like lamplighters. 

“ You think you’re going strong, and — Woosh 1 You’ve got your 
face deep in porridge. Fallen in a shell-hole. You thp over some 
blame thing, and you turn a complete somersault ; and you’re on 
again, wondering where your second wind is. Lord, you haven’t 
a notion whether you’re ihit or not. I felt that smack pn my left 
wrist, along with a dozen other smacks ^f one sort and another, but 
I didn’t know it was a Vound for an hou^ or more. All you thought 
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about was trying to keep your rifle muzzle up, and I guess the 
fellows behinc^ must ’ve thought a bit about not stickin’ us with their 
bayonets more’n they could help. I was shouting ‘ ’ the local 
name of the regiment, you know. The boys like it. But my 
sergeant, who was close to me, was just yelling, ‘ Down 'em, boys ! ' 
and ‘ Stick ’em ! IBtick ’em ! ’ for all he was worth. - 

“ There was no real parapet Jeft in that Boche front line. Their 
trench was just a lort of gash ; a ragged crack in the porridge. 
Where I was, there was (j[uite a bit of their wire left ; but, do you 
knovy, one didn’t feel it a bit. You can judge a bit from my rags 
what it was like. We went at it like fellows in a race charge the 
tape ; and it did^f’t hurt us any more. Only thing that worried us 
was the porridge, and the holes. Your feet sinking down make you 
think you’re crawling : making no headway. I wish I could have 
seen a bit better. It was all a muddy bkir to me. 

“ But I made out a line of ^ces in the Boche ditch ; and I know 
I gave a devil of a yell, as ^-^'jumpe^ for those /aces. Lost my rifle 
there. ’Fraid I didn’t sSck my man, really, because my bayonet 
struck solid earth. I just smashed my fellow. We went down into 
the muck together, and another chap trod on my neck for a moment. 
Makes you think quick, I tell you. I pulled that chap down on 
top of my other Boche, and just took one good look to make sure 
he was a Boche, and then I -gave him two rounds from my revolver, 
with the barrel in his face. 1 think I killed the under one too ; but 
can’t be sure. 

“ Next thing I knew we were scfambling on to the second line. 
It was in the wire of the second line that I got my knock-out ; this 
shoulder, and some splinters in my head. Yes ; bomb. 1 was out 
of business then, b\^t as the light grew I could see my chaps having 
the time of their lives inside that second line. One uf ’em hauled 
me in after a bit, and I got a drink of beer in a big Boche dugout, 
down two separate flights of steps. That beer was good, though it 
was German.” 

Here is a little case of reprisals — Russian, as it happens : — 

“According to an official report, on August 29, 1914, in the com- 
mune of Liweze, circle Sokal, youths and men, on the plea that the 
inhabitants of Liweze had fired on :he Russians, were rounded up 
and shut into a house. A Russian patrol of eight came to the 
house. The commanding officer, Faehnrich, gave the order, ‘ These 
dogs are t<f be shot.’ The^jatrols shot through the window and the 
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door on the prisoners and then massacred them with sword and 
bayonet. These victims of Russian bestiality, eighteen in number, 
were aged from fourteen to seventy years.” 

The reader, I hope, will not be led*away from the point by 
irrelevant discussions as to the relative brutality of different nations. 
War necessitates these kinds of brutalities, whatever nation is waging 
it. And the fact that the Germans have committed them with 
more deliberation tfirai others, ought not Jo mind us to the much 
more important fact that they belong to the nature of war. No 
soldiers are under any illusions on the subject. 

I give now an extract from a German soldier’s diary : — 

“ We have been parched with thirst and lie in c^ld earth- holes at 
nights. The whole battlefield was full of dead, and there was great 
heat during the day. We are indeed no longer men, only 5 s it were 
half-living creatures. r ^ ‘ 

“ There lie in the Delville Wood, ^^hich we and the English have 
occupied, thousands of dead. |And number of flies and the 
smell ! . . . These days I shall never in*' my life forget — what we 
had to endure there. One would hardly think it possible what men 
can endure” {Manchester Guardian^ August 29, 1916). 

Finally, I give two hospital scenes : — 

“ Among the German wounded in one of the hospitals it was 
observed that one man seemed to be in great trouble over some- 
thing. His wound was making excellent progress, and there seemed 
nothing to hinder a complete recovery. Finally, he confessed 
what was preying on his mind.* He was guilty, he faid, of tying^ 
three wounded Frenchmen together and throwing them into a 
river. And now, night and day, he could hear nothing but their 
cry, * Pitie ! Pitie ! ’ which would haunt him /or the rest of his 
miserable and, as he hoped, brief existence. 

“The same informant tells me that there are many cases of 
Germans in the F'rench hospitals similarly affected, some of them 
having lost their reason as a result of scenes they have witnessed 
and in which, it may be presumed, they®took an active part” 
(Central News). ^ 

Again : — 

“It is my last day here, anti I return to one of the German 
wards. There are six btids here — at the foot of each a- card with 
the name, the regiment, and the doctor^ diagnosis of each case ; at 
its head are scrawled upon a slate the betters ^ Cath.’ dir ‘Pr.,’ to 
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indicate the faith of each poor wreck of humanity. To look round 
upon them — ^ school-teacher from Saxony, a peasant from Prussia, 
a clerk, a shop-assist4nt — is to realize the infatuated cruelty of con- 
scription ih its blftid, unkitelligent, inexorable compulsion of .men, 
snatched from the farm, the loom, the class-room, the counting- 
house, to fight fo« a cause they do not comprehend, in a place of 
which they have oever heardj^ against an enemy with whom they 
have no enmity, iljithetic is their eagerr^ss to speak their mother- 
tongue, and at the ^rst words of German which I utter one of them 
in a corner of the ward rises in his bed and turns on me a look of 
unutterable wistfulness. But, hush ! My eyes are drawn irresistibly 
towards anothel^ bed. On this bed lies a lad with blue eyes and a 
soft yellow down upon his unshaved chin ; his face is white as 
chalk wkh a kind of misty pallor, glistening with cold sweat. One 
bare arm is extended with the finger pointing upwards to the ceiling, 
the other is curved as if he were holding some one in a long embrace. 
The fingers are plucking^^cking, as though at an invisible rope 
which is for ever escapi;ii(/^^his grasjl. His teeth are clenched — it is 
a case of tetanus — but through them there escapes a mournful and 
imperative cry that never ceases — * Emma ! Emma ! Emma ! * The 
nurse, a brave little Englishw^oman, whose ministries never tire, 
whispers to me that it is the name of his fiancee — he has never 
ceased to extend his arms and to call upon her name. Poor boy ! 
perhaps even now in this thy hour of perplexity and anguish thy 
Emma, ir some little village far, far beyond the Rhine, is upon her 
knees praying for the lover who •will never return. The cry grows 
fainter and more faint, the yearning arms relax, all heads turn upon 
their pillows to look with mute fixity at their dying comrade. There 
is a rush of doctor and nurses around the bed. The room is flooded 
with the soft radiance of September sunshine, yet n^ver has a room 
seemed to me so dark. I turn away and stumble out into the court- 
yard, and as I pass through its pofcals I see the hearse” (from the 
Westminster Gazette). 

Does the reader need more ? I offer him this from a surgeon’s 
notes ; — 

But, oh Lord, what other sights I have seen to-day! It’s 
horrible — horrible — horrible’ I am often afraid that the 
tragedies I see will haunt me all mv life ; that my dreams will 
be blood-red, and ^lat armies of wrecked men will parade 
before me as I ^ep. I thought i was hardened. I’m as 
sensitive as a litUe convent-girl of seventeen. . . . 
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The next passage speaks of a scene in the retreat : — 

Hundreds of other wounded continued to comedo us. Several 
times there were as many as thirty or even fort}^ Red Cross 
car^s standing in a line waiting t(f be en^tied. Tragedy — 
horrible tragedy all the time. Limbless men with deathlike 
faces, fearfully gashed bodies and heads. The straw or? 
^ which the men lay was soddeij with blood. The atmosphere 
was foul ; it*stank*uf blood, and sweatf and human bodi^. 
The open-air spaces occupied by flie wounded were stuffy 
like crowded rooms. / 

Vhen, for the civilians at the same place : — ' 

And the refugees. . . . Hundreds of them— old an| young 
and middle-aged. An old, old man, trembling as he lat on a 
heap of luggage. An old lady, black silk dress and laffy cap of 
another age, in an iivalid’s chair. Young mothers nursing 
their babies, with fear in their eyes. One of our generals found 
a dead woman l^y the wayside thi^|ternoon. She had tramped 
for days from somewhere many milesSfvay. Wea^eind ill, she 
had lain down by the roadside and died. *‘C’e Ifl^a guerre ' 
says one officer. “ C’est la guerre ! ” says anotlT) dismissing 
the tragedy with a careless shrug and raised eyeb^v* ^s. “ C'est 

la guerre ! ” says every one. I am sick of the p rastlp. 

“Yes,” the reviewer comments, “this is war; andihosQ*who have 
never known w^ar in their own lands should read this^ book and 
discover what a foul business it alw'ays must be” (L^)m On the 
Russian Fronts by K. Scotland Liddell. Review in th^ Nation of 
October 28, 1916.) ' 

Having read these pale reflexes of some infinitesimal’ fart of what 
has been going on continuously among millions^of ipen for more 
than two years, will the reader turn back and read agaih the passage 
quoted on p. 51 in the text, and see what he thinks of it ? 

Page 56. — The Religion of War. 

It is almost impossible, for one to whom the “war-’deal” seems 
as monstrous as it does to me, to write of it with any measure of 
restraint or justice. But if I tryJ;o fix “objectively” its weak spot, 

I find it to reside in the constant pretence of pursuing some kind 
of “ spiritual ” end, and yet never even attempting to define that 
end in any terms but those of destruction^ conquest, and e3^,termina- 
tion. “What are the ideal qualities?” ^'|'hose that enable one 
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; 

to exterminate without fear or revulsion of feeling. “To what end 
do these quali^es serve?” “To the end of waging war.” There 
seems no emerging from this circle. Germans talk much of what 
Germany is going t!b give t>he world when it has finally subdued it, 
after centuries of bloody warfare. But what can it give, on its own 
showing, except ^tar ? For only war, in this view, is noble ! 
Directly you try to define something good that would not be 
war, you are back Wi one of the peace •id ealsr-art, or love, or 
knowledge, or harmonious organization. 'Fhis immense piece of 
stupidity that lies behind all the German highfalutin is character- 
istic of their modern way of thinking. They never question thfiir 
premises, nor evdli conceive them to be questionable. 

As an example of the confusion of this German Romanticism, 
I may citt the following passage from a certain Richard Fugmann 
in a pamphlet entitled Segen des Sieges. Before the war tnere was : — 
Division everywhere and l^etty everyday interests. Truth and 
faith had vanished. The p^^-^ged word no longer held. Treaties 
were concluded only to ' broken. * Business life assumed a form 
very like universal fraud. In town and country a terrible way of 
life began to spread. No prophet, no preacher of morals, no 
apostle of nature, no seer, could arrest the stream of degeneracy 
and corruption.” 

The war broke out, and, says Fugmann, hey presto ! everything 
was changed. Everything became noble and beautiful. Yet what 
was this ? It began with the invasion of Beigiuni, in defiance 
of a solemn treaty ; it continued wiljh the Belgian atrocities ; it bids 
fair, before it ends, to have converted the whole of Europe into a 
horde of homicidal lunatics. And this gentleiTian is quite unaware 
of it ! He is thinking all the time of some idea of war in his head. 
“ No matter !” he may say, “ the war is going to achieve great results.” 
What are they ? Why, the Great Germany ! And what does that 
mean ? Why, that the “ Edel-Deutscher ” (that is the brand to 
which the author belongs) ** will form the world according to his 
sense and will.” On what kind of model ? Here is the reply to 
that very natural question : “ Hard Edel- Deutsche, with natural 

inner greatness and goodness. May w’e have a severe government 
that selects the fittest. The supremacy of the military over the civil 
authority would be profitable to us for many years, and further 
our unity.” That is all. In other words, the war has to serve the 
great purpose of maintainfng militarism and preparing for other 
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wars. (See a notice of this book in Vorwaris^ September 24, 

1915-) . » 

Here is another illustration of the same point of view from 
Sornbart’s Handler und Helden : — • • 

It does not hurt us at all if all the others fail to understand 
us. We do not need them. It does not hurt us if they remain 
for ever our enemies. For the tljreatening of the Fatherland by 
foreign foes belongs ess^itially to the Ideal pRture which we make 
of the German nation of the future, to ^hich, among many other 
blessings, Heaven has granted this one, that it lives in the midst 
of a world of foes. . . . We not only expect future wars, we hope 
for them. For in opposition to the melancholy^ treatise on ‘Per- 
petual Peace’ of the dried-up particularist Kant, we see in war 
itself ‘a holy thing, the holiest on earth.’ We, as heroes, have sheer 
warrior virthes, which attain their full development only in war and 
by war. That is why we praise wy as ‘ the greatest moral power 
of which providenc^ makes use to p^erve men upon earth from 
rottenness.’ ” ^ 

(The above is a summary of Sombart’s views, taken from the 
Well am Montagu July 10, 1916. I have not yet seen the book.) 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this view of war as the 
purpose of life, the great regenerator, is confined to Germans. 
Among Englishmen and Englishwomen of the upper classes no one 
is more popular than the late Lord Roberts. And his views on 
war appear to be substantially the same as the foregoing. I take 
the following summary from CoMmon Sense of Deceml^er 2, 1916: — 

“ War is as inevital^c as death. It is salutary, necessary, and is the only 
national tonic that can be prescribed. — L ord Roberts. 

“ This is the philosophy of militarism, in the light of which all 
the ideals for which this country entered the waF, for which our 
young men have died and are dying, must be revised. War is 
inevitable : it will always recur. War to end war is an absurdity. 
War will never end. It is not desirable t^at it should do. To 
desire it is, indeed, a sign of that ‘ degeneracy ’ that^follows ‘ over- 
civilization.’ This degeneracy, which ‘ sets in like a blight,’ finding 
its expression in ‘ pacifism and ^he desire for pacifism,’ and humani- 
tarianism generally, ‘spreads to the younger generation, and a dis- 
eased country is very quickly brought to the condition when it must 
either die or be operated upon. It^is the inevitably law, both 
of nature and nations. Then comes waj — the final test.’ 
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“ The final test — and the only tonic : the iron that can cure its 
anaemia. ^ 

“ The sentences quoted, in which is expressed the quintessence 
of militarism, are fiot tak^n from Bernhardi, Treitschke, or. any 
Prussian. They occur in an essay by the late Lord Roberts, read 
the other day befoi^ a New York Club, and reported in the New 
York Tribune, Lord Roberts is a hero to millions of his country- 
men ; and this mak^-' it the more instruct^e to Jiave his thoughts 
expressed thus fully and forcibly. Germany made the war. Then 
Germany has saved the world. If militarism is a good thing, and 
a means to health, Germany was nearer health before the war thtn 
any other nation.^ This is what militarists tnink, though not all of 
them have the logic to see it or the honesty to say it. 

“ ‘ I have the temerity to assert that Germany is the Allies* best 
friend. This is true because Germany h'^s supplied the tonic which 
England and France and Rus^a urgently needed. By making war, 
Germany has forced these /5ur^iries out of degeneracy and has 
obliged them to set thei;j<'4iouses 'in^ order.* Germany, he goes on, 
is ‘rescuing her opponents from suicide.* We did not realize it, 
but before the war we were all (with the apparent exception of 
militarist Germany) in a most parlous state of over-civilization, and 
‘ history shows that at the moment when countries arrive at over- 
civilization something must happen, and that something is war. 

* History ’ also shows, however, that even war brings only tem- 
porary salvation ; the process is an endless one, •a veritable task of 
Sisyphus. We are saved, but otily for a time. Peace and its 
canker must return. And so history repeats itself. War will come 
again ‘with the swing of the pendulum.* TRus, though war is a 
good thing, becai^se it calls out splendid qualities, it is not per- 
manent in its salutary effects ; nations sink back again inevitably 
into that terrible condition from which war is needed to save them.** 

This romantic view of war derives its only real force from the 
fact that, among all the complex happenings of war, there occur 
cases of individual heroism and beauty of character. It is true. 
But is there one of those noble men who would choose war, if 
he thought it could honourably be avoided, in order that such 
opportunity should be presented ? I do not for a moment believe 
it. The state of mind of such men is p/’obably well expressed by 
the following extract from a war-letter of a German student : — 

“ . . . •For there werg^ours of late which will weigh heavy on 
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the memory like a stoppage of the heart, like black waves which 
are not to be got rid of with any amount of deny^g. Childhood 
and youth are passed for good and all.* The time of over- 
shadowing has begun. • C 

** . . . The elasticity of life is incomprehensible ; I should 
never have thought that one could survive suchf things. If I -come 
safe out of this time of trial, everything must be begun over again. 

“ 1 see death ajid cryi to life. I had achi^ed little in my life, 
which had been fiiled with study. To ^Sod I have commended 
my soul, I have sealed it up firmly and surely in Him. I am free 
t<f dare all. My eternity belongs to God, my life to the father- 
land, but to me remains joy and strength ” {IntSrnational Review^ 
May 31, 1916). 

This is fine; but it is no glorification of war. And *n all the 
mass of soldiers, how mapy such men are there ? And for those 
men, how many such moments ? Why, next minute, it would be 
the duty of that man to be strugg*^ like a wild beast in the 
trenches, with feet, hands, and'xnives,mS^hole spiritual and moral 
and intellectual life arrested and buried beneath the flood of sheer 
animal rage that alone can carry a man through such work. We 
are apt to scoff at the Germans for being drugged with ether. 
That they require to be so drugged, if they do, is to their credit. 
The man who could so act undrugged must be something less 
than human. 

Sober observers yvho have been at the front are under no illusions 
as to the ennobling effects of ^var. I quote the following letter 
published in the Open Forum : — 

r 

“ Dear , 

“ I have been meaning to write to you for many days, but 
haven’t found lime. I am at last a comfortable distance behind 
the firing-line in fairly good billets. Wc expect to stay here till 
December nth. The rest and pea\:e are welcome, though rest is 
hardly a good word for it, as they work us pretty hard morning and 
afternoon with route marches, drill, and military exercises of various 
kinds. 

“ You asked me to enlarge on some remarks I made when I 
was back the other day, pn the futility of war. I will try and put 
dow'ii what I meant. 

“ Wheii I siiid * futility,’ I was harcH^; using the wotd at the 
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moment in its most practical sense. What was in my mind was 
the huge unneQessary waste of life, of the lives of happy, healthy 
men, with consequent niisery to those who loved them, for no gain 
of any sort to* humaiity. I have seen six months now of continuous 
trench warfare and latterly of heavy fighting. It has not upset' my 
nerves or my health j it has chiefly disgusted me, apart from its 
interest as a game of skill. What I have felt chiefly about the war 
is its vileness and but-of-dateness. It •has seemed to me so 
ludicrously out of place Ih these civilized days that at the worst 
moments the incongruity has almost made me laugh. More and 
more I have felt it to be a child’s game played by those who h^ 
pretended to be ^own up. I can understand the justification of 
murder where there is some strong personal motive more easily 
than I CK.n understand the justification of war. War is simply 
wholesale underhand murder — it is essentially, and on principle, 
underhand — continuing until tjj^e misery caused on one side is so 
much in excess of the misery r^Sused on the other that an alteration 
in certain national boun^" /les is agteed to and there ensues the 
misery of a peace following extreme exhaustion. 

“ The above is commonplace and obvious and deals rather with 
the moral aspect of war than its futility. But I stick to futility. 
War I think morally futile, because I do not believe at all in the 
romantic view of it, i.e. in the good qualities which it is supposed 
to breed. It is true that it tests men, like plague, shipwreck, 
famine, or any other adversity, but in doing so* it does not make 
the good qualities that come to ♦light, it merely makes them 
apparent. No man in his senses would advocate the occasional 
sinking of a liner, or the inoculation of a disease, in order to 
promote heroism ayd self-sacrifice, yet justification of war on such 
ground is equally indefensible. 

“With regaru to the feelings of the men out here in moments 
of crisis, I should say that they were 'much simpler than the story- 
writers would have you believe. The average Tommy is very 
simple, because he’s so unthoughtful and wanting in imagination 
and all capacity for self-analysis. I am convinced that in the actual 
moment of assault — it is more like a ‘jog-trot ’ than the ‘ fiery rush ’ 
of fiction — the average Tommy is conscious chiefly of a sense of 
discomfort and a vague feeling that somehow or other and for some 
reason or other it’s got to be done. This unreasoning instinct of a 
thing having to be done^il his strength, and what makes^ him as 
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good a fighting machine as any in Europe. Half an hour after the 
show I suspect that little or no impression is left pn his mind by 
what he has been through, and from then ohwards he tells increas- 
ingly tall stories about it. . . . , f * 

“I never cease to wonder at the Tommy. He’s so elementary 
and stupid in many ways and yet such a goodcfellow. Ordinarily 
he never stops ‘ grousing ’ and grumbling. His food is his chief 
condern, and he never ^''tops grumbling about it, usually quite un- 
reasonably ; if the resources of the Savoy and its chef were placed 
daily at his disposal, I don’t think he would grumble any less. 
But apart from that he can always find trifles to grouse about, 
especially if he can discover, or imagines, that sdme one else has 
been more favoured than he in some respect. He uses vile 
language, quite ridiculously and unmeaningly, and by« force of 
example gfcts more and more into this habit. He is very senti- 
mental, but doesn’t know* it, wouldn’t admit it, and covers it up 
under a mask of coarse jocularitjv. On balance he has been 
slightly brutalized 6y his expedience mShis war, yet on the whole 
I believe he has been changed very littl^ by it; at any rate when 
he gets back to billets he has forgotten all about it and is just what 
he was. Normally he is either in a state of being aggrieved and 
dissatisfied or is rowdily cheerful. His mania at all times for 
kicking about a football is quite astonishing. So far I haven’t said 
much in his favour, but there is a great deal to be said. When 
suffering and endurance are really necessary, he suffers and endures 
without a murmur. Also he has an instinct for saving life, and his 
gallantry and kindness in succouring wounded comraefes are beyond 
reproach. As for •stretcher-bearers, I hardly like to talk about 
them for fear of being extravagant. Early on in training men are 
selected pretty much at random for stretcher-bearers and are taught 
First Aid, etc. When they get to work out hei^, a mantle of 
heroism seems to descend *upon them. Really my company 
stretcher-bearers seem to me one atid all to be Heroes with a very 
large H. Their bravery, their self-denial, apd their devotion to 
duty have been simply beyond words — and almost* all Company 
Commanders will tell you the same. This has been a digression. 
I must get back to ‘ futility ’ and polish it off. 

“With regard to the wicked and ugly waste caused. by war, I 
suppose nobody can quite realize it who has not seen, as I have, 
hundreds and hundreds of corpses — o\' best stuff mos^ of them, 
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our bravest and healthiest youth — lying unburied where they fell, 
putrid and blackening. It^s a filthy sight. I have hated seeing it, 
and it has made me more than ever furious at the folly of war. 
Well, where if the .^ain for which all that ugly slaughter, with the 
misery it has made, is the price ? There should be a big gairi to 
justify it. As far this war is concerned, I think myself that in 
the circumstances that had arisen it was unavoidable. But those 
circumstances should never have arisen. I Jiope and pray that* the 
world may wake up from.^its madness, as from a bad dream, and 
that this may be the last war, but I haven’t much faith in any such 
happy prospect. Those who have fought and survived will comfe 
home slightly brulalized, but otherwise just as they were, and they 
and people in general will soon forget the waste and black murder 
aspect of this foul thing, whereas the newspapers and literary 
glorification which always accompanies a war will have sounded 
a note which will go on ringing for generations. My only real 
hope lies in the probability thSt a war twenty years hence will be 
entirely a matter of flying machines and poisons. It’s almost 
certain that methods be discovered of destroying life by 
chemical gases or otherwise over vast areas at a time, and then 
if politicians disagree either one nation will swiftly exterminate 
another or civilization will give up this insane method of settling 
disputes. As for this war, I suppose nobody out of Bedlam dreams 
that there can be any gain to anybody from it. On the contrary, 
it must result for all in great loss and years of suffering. At best 
an even greater possible peril to hugianity may have been removed. 
But that only if a pernicious mental disease has not been spread 
from Germany to other countries ! Are you ^uite sure that we 
have not begun to catch it ? I am not. I can see that in some 
ways we are more Hun-ish than we were. Well, . . . I’ve written 
you a fearful long screed, and it’s late and I must go to bed. I 
am having a pretty good time here. I am billeted in a farmhouse 
and the country round is rather iolly. I forgot to say that shooting 
Germans a^- a reasonable distance feels exactly like shooting 
pheasants. Also that Tommy Atkins and Fritz have no personal 
dislike of each other. They would cross to each other’s lines and 
fraternize to-morrow if it were possible. It happened last Christmas 
and during January, and will happen again unless the authorities, 
as is possible, make strenuous efforts to ..eep the game of hate 
going. 

“ Ever yours. 
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Page 6o. — Emerson on Liberty. 

The following passage from Emerson ma> serve (o illustrate the 
idea that underlies all belief in liberty : — 

“ There is in every man a determinatio*n of character to a peculiar 
end, counteracted often by unfavourable fortune,^ but more apparent 
the more he is left at liberty. This is called his genius, or his 
nature, or his turn of njinJ. The object of education should be 
to remove all obsttu^.tions and let this natural force have free play 
and exhibit its peculiar product” (Emerson, vol. 3, p. 416). 
j,It will be apparent that this view of education belongs to the 
ideal of liberty. The opposite view, attached ^to the ideal of 
authority, would make education a training in definite dogmas to 
counteract the nature of the individual, as it was in the Jesuit system 
and will b^ in the militarist system, if ever it can get itself estab- 
lished, as shown in the firs^c chapter of this book. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE STATE AS A SUPER-PERSONALITY t 

I HAVE made an attempt in the last chapter to set forth 
the ideai impulses that underlie, respectively, war and peace. 
I ^Jiave done so because I believe^' them to be the most 
fundamental. It remains ti*ue, whatever men may say or 
think, that ifleals are the greatest force in the world. What 
makes people sceptical about this is the fact that men com- 
monly profess ideals which they do not believe, and act on 
others which they do not profess. This is peculiarly true 
of the English, who hate formulating their ideals, even to 
themselves. 

Still, it is ideals — the ones men really h;ive — that move 
the world. For those who livti by ideals are the active 
centres in a waste of habit and routine. ^ That is why the 
world has always been governed, and always will be, by 
minorities, 

On the other hand, it is true that no ideal impulse can do 
work by itself. It may sing by itself, as Shelley sang, and 
all the Utopians, and lovely and inspiring the song may be. 
But if it is to do work it must be harnessed to coarser 
elements. Ambitions, lusts, interests, with these it must 
make contact ; and, making the contact, must lose its 
purity. Therein is the tragedy of life, both for the indi- 
vidual soul and for historic movements. It is as though 
some spiritual energy y^ere always pressing in from an 
^ .7 
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outer region to penetrate the crass world of matter, and 
in the process of penetration were fojr ever, parting with 
its own nature and becoming assimilated to .the stuff it 
endeavours to control. Into the fieart ^f youth it enters 
freely. But soon the communication with the source is 
cut, off and the imprisoned element struggles with alien 
substances tilU It tfecomes fused with them and they 
with it. That is why, when an ideal is set forth barely, 
ab I have tried to do it, there comes quickly a 
reaction of feeling. ** Where, men say, in the real 
world, is this ideal ? What force has it ? What em- 
bodiment ?” It is those, then, who can show it not pure 
but in the amalgam, not as an isolated impulse biit 
as part of the tangle of life, that will have credit. And 
it is this that is the capital achievement of the French 
intellect. Germans in the past coul\i develop an ideal that 
was all pure thought. The nemesis has been that, return- 
ing to reality, they discover no ideal at all except that of 
force. The French have shown the ideal in its actual 
travail to shape the real. The English, clinging to 
reality, have been apt to deny ideals. 

An Englishman, then, at the point I have reached, will 
probably turn to me and say, You have talked about 
ideals of war and peace ; but all that is words. Of course 
we should all like to avoid war if we could. But it is 
not a question of our will and our desiies. War is in 
the nature of things. It is inevitable." Is it? To that 
question I will now address myself. 

In a pamphlet published at the beginning of the war, I 
wrote as follows : — 

War is made — this has been made — not by any necessity of 
nature, any law beyond human control^ any fate to which men must 
passively bow ; it is ^lade because certah:j men who hav^ immediate 
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power over other men are possessed by a certain theory. Some- 
times they are fully conscious of this theory. More often, perhaps, 
it works in them unconsciously. But it is there, the dominating 
influence in internlLtional “politics. I shall call it the governmental 
theory, because it^is among governing persons — emperors, kings, 
ministers, and their diplomatic and military advisers — that its 
influence is most conspicuous and most^ disastrous. But it is 
supported also by historians, journalists, and publicists, and it is 
only too readily adopted l)y the ordinary man, when he turns from 
the re^l things he knows and habitually handles to consider tl|e 
unknown field (Jf foreign affairs. Very briefly, and, therefore, 
crudely expressed, the theory is this : “ The world is divided, 
politically, into States. These States are a kind of abstract Beings, 
distinct ft-om the men, women, and children who inhabit them. 
They are in perpetual and inevitable arl agonism to one another; 
and though they may group themselves in alliances, that can be 
only for temporary purposes to meet some other alliance or single 
Power. For States are , bound by a ^noral or physical obligation to 
expand indefinitely each at the cost of the others. They are natural 
enemies, they always have been so, and they always will be ; and 
force is the only arbiter between them. That being so, War is an 
eternal necessity. As a necessity, it should be accepted, if not 
v/elcomed, by all sound-thinking and right-feeling men. Pacifists 
are men at once weak and dangerous. They deny a fact as 
fundamental as any of the facts of the natural ^orld. And their 
influence, if they have any, can only be disastrous to their State in 
its ceaseless and inevitable contest with other Sj^tes.” 

Reviewers have denied that this theory is held by 
anybody. They cannot be well acquainted with the 
political literature of Germany or they would know that 
there it has often been given explicit expression. Some 
account of the matter will be found in an essay by Mr. 
Gooch, I who thus sums up the views of Treitschke 

(p. i6) 

The State stands high above the individuals who compose it, 
and it exists in order to realize ideals far aV ove human happiness. 

* The Geri^an Theory of ihcyStatCf by G. C. P. Gqoch. Reprint jd from 
the Contemporary Review o^une 1915. 
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This it can only do if it is strong. It is no part of its duty to 
inquire whether its actions are approved pr disapproved by its 
subjects. It is the guardian of the national tradition and a trustee 
for the interest of unborn generations.* . . . Jn like manner the 
State owes no allegiance to any external authority. International 
law is a mere phrase, and no tribunal can arbitrate between sovereign 
States. Treaties are a voluntary self-limitation, and no State can 
hamper its freedom of action by obligations to another. It must 
be ever ready for war, which, when undertaken for honour or for 
S(jme supreme national interest, is wholesome and elevating. For 
war is not a necessary evil, but an instrument of statesmanship and 
a school of patriotism. Only in war for the fatherland does a 
nation become truly and spiritually united. ... It is idealism 
that demands a war and materialism which rejects it. .* . . The 
State is Power. All its irtstitutions 'and practices must be directgd 
towards this goal. The youth of tlr.e country must be trained to 
arms and courage ^nust be fostered by duelling. 

I 

The author ends his survey of the recent trend of German 
thought with the words: ^^The idolatry of the State has 
reached its logical issue in the elevation of force to the 
sovereign principle in national life and in international 
relations." 

It is not. however, wlien it is formulated that the theory 
is most pernicious. It is ’when it is held unconsciously. 
For then, though it governs all a man’s thinking, its 
essential absurdity never appears to him. The most radical 
changes ip the orientation of the human spirit are 
effected by setting forth in clear language'^the concealed 
presuppositions of current thought. For the best way 
to convert a man is to show him that his reasoning rests 
on premises which he is bound to deny as ^soon as they 
are exposed. It is encouraging to me, therefore, to 
find that critics consider the doctrine outlined above 
to be absurd. I a^gree with them. But that . does not 
alter the fact that the doctrine is implied in most 
speaking and wrfting on internatX;^nal politics, "^and, as 1 
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venture to guess, in that of the critics themselves. 1 have 
read, since I wrote that passage, many books, pamphlets, 
newspaper articles, and speeches in many languages, and 
the result has lieen to confirm my belief that the view 
there set forth H*eally is the one prevalent among those 
who profess to speak with authority on international 
relations. The literature is so va^ that this statement 
cannot be proved by ‘citations nor disproved by counter- 
citations. But 1 would ask the reader to test it for him- 
self. Let hiifl substitute, in anything he may read on 
this subject, for the names of States — England, Germany, 
Franccf— the names of the corresponding peoples — the 
English, the Germans, the Fren(*h. Let him then en- 
deavour to form some concrete image of all the varieties of 
classes and individuals, professions, occupations, interests, 
which those names aim at designating. Let him next 
ask himself precisely who, of ail these, is being benefited 
or injured by the policy that is being discussed ; and he 
will, I think, quickly come to the conclusion that his 
authors are not thinking of men and women at all. They 
are thin!*ing of words, like power, or prestige, or empire. 
Their whole game is a ganfe with counters ; or would 
be, were it not that the moves with Jhe counters effect 
real changes, though changes unforeseen and unintended, 
in the lives anTl fortunes of real people. 

This dwelling among abstractions is one principal 
characteristic of the doctrine we are criticizing. The 
other is a kind of mystic fatalism. It is supposed not 
only that history is governed by laws (as it may be, 
but if so we have made little progress in discovering 
them), but that these laws operate from outside upon 
men who are passive instruments under their power. 
This is the same error which sees, in the ‘Maws'' of 
nature, ‘commands, Uistead of descriptions of behaviour, 
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But the e ror becomes pernicious when it is applied to 
human society, because it tends to paralyse beforehand 
the operations of reason and the motions of, humanity 
by an assumption of ineluctable fate. ^ So it has been, 
so it is, so it will be — though it be in plain and admitted 
oppQsition both to the interests and the desires of men. 
There are publicists ahd historians who enjoy the spectacle 
of the suffering of mankind, and fSel a kind of aesthetic 
indignation against those who insist on pointing out that 
what they are contemplating is not a tragedy of fate, 
but a muddle of incompetence, ignorance, and bad will. 

It is only when we look back on the irrevocable past 
that this pathos of necessity '' is either possible or toler-^ 
able. The present and the futurcf'is the domain of foresight 
and of will. 

The reason why people 'find it difficult to believe that 
those who control international politics conceive the State 
in this abstract way, is that, in domestic affairs, modern 
States really do, to some extent, pursue the real interests 
of the citizens, and are thus, partially at least, what they 
should be, instraiments of society. That is why most 
people are usually more interested in domestic than in 
foreign politics ; fpr in domestic politics they attempt to 
get things done which will subserve the real well-being 
of themselves and their descendants. It is true, of course, 
that even here there is no identity between ^he State and 
society, even in countries' supposed to be democratic. 
For, in fact, government is everywhere to a great extent 
controlled by powerful minorities, with ah interest distinct 
from that of the mass of the people ; and this fact gives 
a key to the internal politico of ail contemporary States. 
But the theory, at least, is accepted that society controls 
government and directs it in its own interest. So that 
the State may be phiusibly regarded an aspect of society 
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and as concerned with real things and people. What has 
been above said, tl^erefore, is not intended to apply, and 
would appjy only within narrower limits, to the State as 
controlling and Erecting internal policy. In foreign policy, 
on the other liand, I maintain it to be true that the 

State'' both is conceived and behaves in abstraction 
from the concrete interests of the pSopleA 

It may perhaps be •objected that this cannot be true 
because men would never be moved by abstractioiis. 
It would be ai true to say that they are never moved by 
anything else. For they are moved by their passions, and 
their passions respond to words rather than things. The 
more remote the issue from daily experience, the more 
violent the appeal to pasSon. And nothing is so remote 
from ordinary men as the issues of foreign policy. When 
these come up, merj have nothing to fall back on except 
their primitive sense that they all belong with one another 
and don’t belong with a remote, unknown being called 
the ^^oreigner" ; a sense to which there attaches a passion 
derived, according to sociologists, from instincts of the 
animal herd or pack. Arouse this, and^it is strong in 
proportion to its emptiness c7f concrete knowledge and 
experience. And it may be aroused by^any of the words 
or phrases which have become associated with it — Holy 
Russia,” DeutJbhIand fiber alles,” Britons never, never, 
never will be slaves.” These kinds of cries have only 
to be raised and any issue you Mike may be made one of 
national pride or honour or interest. You have only to 
suggest that it is ' such, and at least nine-tenths of the 
population will believe you. They like feeling strongly 
in that way, and they resent Jdie attempt to show them, 
by a consideration of the facts, that the feeling in the 

* What qualification is necessary for this statement will be found set 
fcrth belpw. It comes myfily under the heading defence/' 

/ . 
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given case is absurd. It is thus that every attempt at 
international agreement, even the most obviously neces- 
sary and convenient, may be, and, often is, opposed as 
a kind of treachery to the nation-pack.' For example, 
when first an international postal conventioft was suggested, 
Nationalists of all countries saw in the proposal a 
menace to naitional sentiment and national glory.'** 
When an international agreement for wireless telegraphy 
w&s proposed, the usual parochial cry of national intb*ests 
was raised," 2 in such cases what raises the passion 
is not real reasons or real dangers, even though these 
be alleged. It is the abstract notion, almost the word, 
‘^the foreigner." Unless wc realize the power of abstraefi: 
conceptions and ^words to raise passion, wc have not the 
key to the i)roblem of interrjational relations. For it is by 
rousing passion through words that small groups of men, 
knowing their own mind, maintain nations in a state of 
armed peace and precipitate them periodically into war. 

We have to take along with us, then, in all our inquiry, 
this fundamental fact, that the actions of men are controlled 
more by passion than by reason ; that passion is aroused 
by abstract notions and words ; and that it thvs becomes 
possible for men to sacrifice everything they have to causes 
which have no bearing on their real interests, whether, 
material, mpral, or spiritual. It is on these abstractions 
that most of the reasoning of international *^olitics rests. 
And it is because of them that the reasoning, though so bad, 
passes muster ; that the facts alleged in its support, though 
so false, are accepted ; and that criticism and , analysis beat 
in vain against structures of sophism as flimsy as any that 
have ever served to confine the spirit of man in the torture- 
house of his own misconceptions. Some of these chains of 

A 

‘ Woolf, International Government, p. 120, 1 

’ ibid.,''p. 134. \ 
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false ideas we shall now proceed to examine, remembering 
always that they derive their apparent cogency from the 
element of passion that bears them up, and on which they 
float like seaweAl. 

In my criticis^n I shall subject them to one simple test, 
the same to which the Benthamites subjected dorr>estic 
institutions, namely, their actual bearing upon human well- 
being. The importance of the service performed by this 
schonl to the theory and practice of politics has beftn 
obscured by ^ore or less irrelevant discussions about 
hedonism. It is, in my judgment, quite true that pleasure 
is not Ihe end of life. But any Government would have 
tamed the gratitude of mankind if it could do even so much 
as to promote pleasure an^ diminish pain.^ And if we could 
get so far as to prevent Governments, in their handling 
of international relations, from' accumulating on mankind 
evils inconceivable in their magnitude and unredeemed 
by any compensating good, we should have made an 
enormous step in human progress. 

This general idea then, the subordination of international 
politics to the well-being of real men and women, will 
govern everything I have to *say. 1 will now proceed to 
examine critically the causes why interriiitional war occurs, 
jjnd the reasons alleged to show that it must occur. 



CHAPTER V 

i 

THE THEORY OF INEVITABLE EXPANSION 

# 

In a book by a Swedish writer ^ I find the following 
passage : — 

* Cr 

From this point of view, it is deaf that wars, in the true sense, 
are a matter of Stat(?s, not of individual men. . . . Historical events 
are influenced by free will, but <aken by lar^e and by long do not 
contradict the equal law of necessity. Wars appear as unheard-of 
revolutions, not to say as simply incomprehensible, so long as one 
applies to them the measure of the individual man ; but the suffer- 
ing of war must not be measured by the unrest of our hearts, but by 
the suffering of the State, for it is the need of the State that pro- 
vokes them, not that of individual men. To such great events a 
merely anthropomorphic perspective is inadequate ; the historian 
must elevate himself to a planetary” point of viey^. But that 
demands of the historian the capacity to grasp the State as an 
independent super-individual personality, different in kind from the 
individual, even though it be essentially akin to hfbi. Only he who ' 
can in this wa^ set himself free from the prejudice ^nd narrowness 
of the individual is in a positiop to form a scientific conception of 
war as an instrument of developmeitt. 

This is a typical passage in illustration*of the doctrine I 
am combating. Here is the flat assertion that the State is a 
personality different in kind" from the individuals it con- 
trols. Here is the implication that its well-being has nothing 
to do with, the well-bflffng of real men and women ; that their 

* pr, Rudolf Kje'fen, Die poliiischen Prdtleme des Welikriegs, 

90 . \ 
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sufferings are irrelevant, and, of course, also their joys, 
their goodness, their badness, their intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual growth. The purposes of the State, we are told, 
are super-inditidual.'' And when we ask what these 
purposes are, w^ are informed (in what follows) that they 
are Sufficient extension,'" Freedom of movement/', and 

The possibility of powerful union/'* To the defect of the 
various States in one flr other of these respects the origin 
of the present war is traced. 

I proceed t^ ask why the State " i equires any of these 
things ; and if It" does require them, why we, men and 
wpm^af '^re to incur this frightful suffering in order to secure 
them for ** It." And it becomes cl^ar, on further reading 
(as far as anything becortfes clear), that tjie State requires 
them in order that it may be great and strong. Well, how 
does this strength the State* react on the goodness or 
badness of its citizens, present or prospective ? No answer, 
of course ! For the question has never been asked. The 
premises adopted exclude the question. Let us, however, 
who are dealing with realities, that is, with men and women, 
insist upcn asking : Why must the State be strong ? 

The first answer given is likel^ to be, ‘Mn order to defend 
itself from attack." So that, so far, we get Jhe result that this 
^ wa r was inevitable in order that every State might become 
stronger for defence in some future war. This seems odd, 
at first sight. Let us, however, pursue it. And first let us 
take the simple and plausible view that every State felt that 
it was threatened by a stronger State, and desired at once to 
meet that danger in the present and to guard against it in 
the future by strategic advantages which it hoped to gain as 
a result of the war : Russia wa/iting, for that reason, Con- 
stantinople, Italy the control of the Adriatic, Germany a 
port on the North Sea or the Chanrtel, Great Britain a 
control over the land lOute to India, and'SO on. Admit it, 
f 

I 
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if you like, and admit, what 1 do not dispute, that it is the 
real interest of citizens, and not merely of the super- 
individual State, that they should^ not be attacked, and 
successfully attacked, by another State, iince that would 
involve them not only in all the losses ot (var, but in what 
they may judge to be worse, the loss of independence. 
But, then, wh>^ had any of these States to fear attack and 
therefore to develop strength ? ^ 

• The first answer is this : They all had to fear attack 
because they were all armed against it. Thfs may seem to 
some readers a paradox, but on reflexion it will be seen to 
be self-eyident. A principal cause of war is mi;f ill* dear 
and suspicion ; and the fear and suspicion is due to the 
armaments. Increase of armaments for defence in any 
State is interpreted by the rest as increase for offence. 
None believes the statements or pledges of another ; and 
the preparation against war conies to be itself nothing but 
a veiled form of war. It may well seem surprising that, in 
the face of this plain fact, the maxim is still current, among 
men supposing themselves to be realistic and practical, that 
the only way to^keep the peace is to prepare for war. But 
in fact the source of the error is clear. These^men look at 
the question exclusively from the point of view of their own 
nation. We,"' they say in effect, ** should never make^ ^a 
war, at any rate if we could get our way wifhout it. We are 
a just people, and everything we want to get is just. If, 
therefore, we were so strong that nobody would dare to 
attack us, there would never be war. And as, in that case, 
we should always get our way, there*" woujld never be 
injustice. Moral : pile up armaments till you are demon- 
strably stronger than anybody else.*' The present war,"' 
says this school, would not have occurred if Great Britain 
had hadv a conscrij^t army on the continental scale.” This 
looks sound enough. But meantiii^ people in every other 
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country are reasoning in precisely the same way. So that 
the doctrine, looked at all round, amounts to this : The 
only way to keep the peace is for every State at the same 
time to be stroilger than every other.'* The maxim thus 
becomes a flat Absurdity as soon as every nation adopts it. 
But every nation does adopt it ; with the result that you get 
an endless competition in armaments^ an increasing strain, 
mental, moral, and ph^ical, and finally, and in consequence 
of that strain, a breakdown into war. This is the plain 
truth of the matter. And the history o^ the past forty years, 
culminating in the war, is a sufficient illustration of it. 

argue that the war would have been avoided if 
we liad built up a conscript arm/, forget that the threat 
involved in such a policy would more ^likely have pre- 
cipitated the war at an earlier date. Competing armaments 
must necessarily tenr! to produce war, unless and until some 
Power or alliance of Powers should establish a superiority 
so evident and insuperable that the attempt to cope with it 
should be abandoned as hopeless. But no such alliance of 
Powers would be likely to remain united for long. And no 
single Pewer could ever attain a position of undisputed 
supremacy. And if any Power*or alliance of Powers should 
succeed in doing so, there would havg been established 
^^^ecisely that hegemony over Europe which it has been 
the object of Bi'itish policy for centuries to prevent. Every 
great Power tends to suppose that a peace established by its 
own supremacy would be the ‘proper solution ; for every 
Power supposes itself to be just, competent, and the repre- 
sentative of the highest form of civilization. We are like 
the rest in that respect. Only we do not happen to want the 
hegemony of Europe, since ou: Empire is beyond the seas. 
We content ourselves, therefore, with preventing any other 
Power from getting it, and for that re^^on among others it 
is not lilfely that any Power ever will get jt. That being so, 
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one clear conclusion emerges. The way to peace, if any one 
really wants it, is not by piling up competing armaments, 
but either by putting them down by agreement or by putting 
them all jointly at the service of peace an(^ law. That way, 
or no way I I do not believe any intelligent man with a 
competent knowledge of the facts could dispute that. And 
I revert to the statement with which I began this argument: 
the first and most obvious cause of war is the fact that 
States are armed, and armed against one another. ' 

It is usual, however, for governments and nations to 
maintain that their own armaments are only for defence, 
whereas those of other nations are for aggrevSsi«^:i;-- 
this is not necessarily hypocrisy, though of course it may 
be. For all Stages may really believe that they are on the 
defensive. But also, and at the same time, there is a com- 
mon belief among statesrrfen and publicists that, in fact, 
some States, even perhaps all States, not only are, but must 
be, aggressive ; and that for that reason, quite apart from 
the fears and misunderstandings fostered by the inter- 
national anarchy, there must always be war. The neces- 
sity for war, in this view, is derived from the need States 
have to expand. And this need again seems to ,be regarded 
as in some sense natural, like that for the expansion of 
water into steam at a certain temperature. On this idfia.. 
a whole system of international politics is based. Imperial- 
ism is regarded as an inevitable '' phase in Yhe history of 
nations. No sooner have they achieved independence than 
they must set out on a career of conquest. As an Italian 
writer (shade of Mazzini !) has put it,' “ Nationalism is 
only a step on the way to Empire.” Nations, it seems 
to be thought, have no choice in the matter. Expansion 
is a fate, though a joyous and noble one. And those who 
oppose it tare drean^fers, sentimentalists, and whatever else 
is included in th^; ritual of abuse which these gentlemen 
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affect. This view of the relation of States appears to be 
so widely held that it will be worth while to examine it 
somewhat carefully. 

We may notice, in the first place, that what lies behind 
the theory is paission, even when it pretends to rest 
on science ; and the passion centres about the ** State,'' 
abstractly conceived. The ** State, ^ it is thought, is a 
Being, that must groW like other beings. And with that 
Being the theorist identifies his own ego. He imagines 
himself growftig with it, and in this vicarious expansion 
of his personality finds compensation for its actual limita- 
tion:;. is this passion for expansion that gives plausi- 
(jility and weight to arguments tbat, seen in a dry light, 
would appear at once if?^all their insuff^iency. 

The passion implies the judgment: 'Mt is a good thing 
for States to expand."' And I \iieet this statement at once 
with the question, Why ? What particular people, when 
and where, are going to be benefited by the expansion, and 
in what way ? What particular people are going to be, 
I will not say happier (since this school is apt to profess a 
contempt for happiness, at any rate for other people's), but 
better or nobler ? Suppose thaf Russia takes Constantinople, 
How will that affect the Russian peasai^ts ? Will they be 
mater ially or morally or mentally or spiritually superior 
1bo"*wIiat they Sre now ? Is the ordinary British citizen a 
better man, because he is the citizen of an Empire, than 
his .forefathers were in the reign of Elizabeth ? Was 
the individual Roman citizen under Diocletian a better 
man than the contemporaries of Camillus ? Is the indi- 
vidual Swiss on the average a worse man than the indi- 
vidual Briton ? The answers: to these questions would 
certainly be complicated and controversial. But at any 
rate the answer ‘*Yes" is not se'iff-evident. , On the 
other hAid, the expansion" policy imolies an unending 
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series of wprs; each more terrible and destructive than 
th6 last; not only to the material but to the moral and 
spiritual life of men. Against this certain evil what certain 
good is to be set ? I venture to say,*none ^hateven There 
are some problematical goods, in so far it may be alleged 
that the civilization of one nation is ^Miigher"' than that of 
another. I shall con^Wer that directly. Meantime, my point 
is that the questions I am asking are^hc only relevant ques- 
tions, and that expansionists never ask them, or never ask 
them seriously. The truth is, that all that in the mind 
of the ordinary literary or poetical or journalistic politician » 
is the pleasurable excitement that he feels at the 
he belongs to something big and growing. It does rioi 
occur to him even to inquire ho'.v the policy he advocates 
affects the real life of the mass of men. He even feels that 
question to be a kind of insulting irre^levance. And, pro- 
bably, if you could get a frank confession from him, it 
would run something like this: We people, a few poets, 
a few journalists, a few aristocrats, a few soldiers, and 
others whom we can bully, cheat, or flatter to be our 
jackals in the hunt — we are the only people that really 
matter. If others do not share our ambition, so much the 
worse for them ! Fortunately our position, our talents, our 
wealth give us power to put our policies into effect. We 
shall do so, regardless of pettifogging considerations about*"" 
consequences. If you press the idle question as to what 
we think will be gained, we reply that we. now, and people 
like us in the future, have, and will have, certain emotions 
which we cherish, and which we can ©nly satisfy by a 
policy of expansion and war : and to satisfy these we are 
prepared to sacrifice anybody and anything else. This we 

* The reader will understand that I am dealing here with the 
“ romanticisjni ” of exprasion. The alleged “real” reasons are dis- 
cussed hftcr. t 
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call idealism. To challenge it is to confess yourself a 
materialist. And there, if you please, let us leave this dis- 
cussion, which is offensive to a gentleman and a man of 
honour/' ^ 

It is not likely that any one except a modern misinterpreter 
of Nietzsche — as ignorant of politics ^s he is of life — Would 
express himself in such words as the above. * But the spirit 
of them is easily to be cietected underlying the lucubrations 
of expansionists, whether in England, Germany, Russia, 
France, or Italy; and it is the influence of that spirit that 
gives apparent cogency to their arguments. Englishmen, I 
pi ; ncede, are less liable to such emotions, and less 

uware of them when th|^^ have them, than more imagina- 
tive and romantic peoples. But we ara> considering the 
general motives of the policy pf expansion. And I say, 
with some confidence, that, aniong the few who stir the 
many to action, this kind of feeling is a real, if unavowed 
motive. But, equally clearly, it is the motive of a minority ; 
and one which, if it were frankly expounded, as I have 
expounded it, would be dismissed with ridicule and con- 
tempt by the mass of every nation. It certainly does not 
constitute an irresistible popular obsession, against which 
reason and humanity must always struggle in vain. Policies 
oLi^XCansion do not originate among the masses, they 
originate among the few. And those few are inspired by 
the romantic passion I have characterized. 

This passion they sometimes support by the theory that 
the civilization of their State is so superior to that of all 
others that i^ is a duty to mankind to impose it by force 
on the world. This view has been expressed with unusual 
frankness by recent German writers. But it must not be 
supposed that it is peculiar to Germans. It may be found 
underlying the Imperialism of all nations. The* English 
Chamberlain was as much a believer in as the German 
4 '8 
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Chamberlain. And it is a Scot who writes: ‘Mf I were 
asked how one could describe in a sentence the general 
aim of British Imperialism during the last two centuries 
and a half, I should have to answer: give to all who 

come within its sway the power to look kt the things of 
mark's life, at the past, at the future, from the standpoint 
of an Englishman." Panslavism is as sure that the salva- 
tion of the world depends on its dr^mination by Russia as 
Pan-Germanism is that it depends on its domination by 
Germany. And it is in the following passJge by a great 
Russian writer that I seem to find expressed better than 
anywhere else the real spirit of all these 

Is it not thus, like the bold troikj^^'hich cannot be overtaken, 
that thou art dasMng along, O Russia, my country 1 * The roads 
smoke beneath thee, the bridges thunder; all is left/ all will be left 
behind thee. The spectator stops short, ast^iunded as at a marvel 
of God. Is this the lightning which has descended from heaven ? 
he asks. What does this awe-inspiring movement betoken ? And 
what uncanny power is possessed by these horses, so strange to the 
world ? Ah, horses, horses, Russian horses ! What horses you are ! 
Doth the whirlwind sit upon your manes? Doth your sensitive 
ear prick with eve.ry tingle in your veins? But lo ! you have heard 
a familiar song from on high ‘/'simultaneously in friendly wise you 
have bent your brazen breasts to the task ; and hardly letting your 
hoofs touch the earth, you advance in one tightly stretched line 
flying through the air. Yes, on the troika flies, jnspired * 

O Russia, whither art thou dashing ? Reply 1 But she replies not ; 
the horses’ bells break into a wondrous sound ; »the shattered air 
becomes a tempest, and the thunder growls ; Russia flies past every- 
thing else on earth ; other peoplbs, kingdoms, and empires gaze 
askance as they stand aside to make way fo^^ her.^ 

I cite this passage for the reason that it gives, more purely 
than anything else 1 hav« come across, the ^Mdealistic " 

* Cramb, Germany and England, p. 125. For further English cita- 
tions, see J. M. Roberti'^on, The Germans, chap. i. 

* Gogol, Dead Souls, I am not responsible for the translation. 
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side of this passion to spread one's Kultur. The passion, 
it is clear, is simple,, naive, and instinctive. The man wants 
to see his country “ first." First in what, and for what ? 
Ah, that question he fias not asked ! Being a poet, and 
not a philosopher,, he gives the whole case away by admit- 
ting, almost boasting, that he has not the least idea v^here 
Russia is going. The point is, thaP she §hould go fast, 
and that all other nations should have to stand out of 
her way. Well, that is, at bottom, the main inspiration of 
patriotic ImpAdalism. Afterwards, wh^.n it seems necessary 
to give arguments, people begin looking for something 
pla^’rihi^ to say about the ways in* which their nation is 
^s,uperior. But they feel it to be .iperior long before they 
have inquired whether ff is really so. feel it to be 

so, because they belong to it, and what they belong to 
must be superior. The foreigner, not being under this 
illusion about any nation except his own, sees through 
and exposes these pretensions of others. But he advances 
similar claims about his own people. It is, indeed, true 
that different nations have different merits, and that, in 
this or that respect, one is superior to another. But, 
on the whole and altogether,* this idea of superiority is 
an illusion of egotism. Nations can ^no more appraise 
themselves justly than individuals can : less, indeed ; for 
men^ive fi^(^ vent to their collective vanity, and even 
regard it as a '»artue, while they arc aware of the danger and 
absurdity of personal conceit. * We can all see this truth, 
when we listen to the self-applause of other nations. The 
whole civilized world is laughing at the way the Germans 
talk of therhselves. And justly. But one may well doubt 
whether even the much soberr- and finer plea for Anglo- 
Saxon civilization put forward by the writers of the 
Round Table would be read witJ;iout a smile by 
foreignei%. The plain truth is that a comparison between 
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nations that have attained to stable government is so com- 
plicated, and so subject to the idiosyncrasies and prefer- 
ences of the person judging, that no conclu^ons from 
it could ever be anything more than inte^sting. As far, 
indeed, as the Western nations are .concerned, their 
achievements resemble one another far more than they 
differ. These . natiohs are constantly interacting and 
borrowing from one another. Ani the notion that any 
one of them is even so different from the others (to say 
nothing of superiority) that the conquest df the rest by 
it, were that even conceivable, would seriously affect the 
whole nature of Eutopean civilization, is 
posterous. What we hdve is simply Western civilization ; 
and we shall coijtinue to have it; unless we destroy it by 
internecine strife. Its character does not depend on 
whether any, or which, of iis componej^t nations exercises 
any temporary hegemony. 

When we turn to the East, it is different. The civili- 
zation of India, or of China, or of Egypt, is radically 
different from that of the West. But he would be a rash 
man who would. say simply that one is ‘^higher*' than the 
other. The spectacle of Ehrope at this moment is not 
calculated to impress a Confucian, or a Buddhist, or a 
Brahman, or a Mahomniedan, with the superiorit y of 
the West. The life of Manchester or Sh&nield is not 
demonstrably nobler than that of Benar^is. And the 
German or French peasant is not obviously a finer creature 
than the peasant of China or japan. These questions of 
comparative merit are indeed not uninteresting to discuss. 
But it is clear beforehand that no certainly true con- 
clusions can be arrived sit. And for nations, as for 
individuals, the only sound rule for practice is to give to 
each one, the best possible chance to develop freely, sub- 
ject to the equal freedom of others. This rule wouldl^e easier 
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and simpler to apply to nations than to individuals, though 
it is subject to limitations which I shall notice presently. 
The opposite policy, of" imposing one's civilization by force 
on the rest, is as|false in ideal as it is chimerical in practice. 
Germany could not, if she would, impose ** her " civili- 
zation on the rest of the Western 4 vorld. Why, Rome 
even could not impose hers on Greece ; rather the contrary 
happened. Nor have the English imposed theirs on India, 
They have ma^Je only a confusion of both. And a serious 
observer will draw from that case many grave doubts as 
to the advantages of the conquest apd government of one 
-.rcopfe'B'y another, even when all hrs been said that can be 
said (and it is much) o.: .^behalf of the order and material 
development that has resulted from the conquest. 

The true way for one civilization to conquer" another 
is for it to be so obviously superior in this or that point 
that others desire to imitate it. The Germans have had 
successes enough of this kind, and they would have had 
more if they had abstained from war. The more they 
try to bully other people, the less will these recognize even 
the real merits that they have* It is these simple facts 
about human nature that they are so curiously unable to 
appreciate. If they really have a gospel of ^'organization" to 
prGwifi^..(to moot seems the poorest gospel ever put forward), 
they may be sure that it will have its success, without their 
attenipting to impose it by armi'^s. It will have all the 
success it deserves. And it ought not to want to have any 
more. And so with the English. What is our real success 
in the world ? Not, 1 venture to think, our “ Empire," but 
our practice of self-government, which has made way over 
the greater part of the civilized world, not by conquest 
but by its intrinsic merits. What is the real triumph of 
France ? JNot Morocco, nor Tunis, still ‘tess the ti^ansitory 
and disastrous conquests of Louis XIV or of Napoleon, 
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but the prestige, and the deserved prestige, of French 
culture. All good things propagate tliemselves by imita- 
tion ; and, so far as I know, one* good thing only can 
be propagated by force, and that is order^ 

And this brings me to the one clear exception to all 
I have been saying. 4 When a people cannot establish a 
stable political system ; when it^ lives by raiding its 
neighbours ; when its internal confusions spread beyond 
its borders to better organized cominunitiies ; when it 
occupies territory rich in valuable materials which it 
cannot utilize itself, arid will not let others utilize ; then 
it cannot 'claim the right to free and indeppndenT^SeveltJp^ 
ment. In these cases I do not dei^j'-a right of conquest.'' 
But having said^lhis, I must add that the way in which 
conquests have in fact been achieved, the motives, and 
many of the results, constitute an mdelible stain upon 
the record of the white race. Never has any nation 
intervened in any country genuinely and solely in the 
joint interest of the native inliabitants and of civilization 
as a whole. Motives of egoistic exploitation and acts of 
hideous oppression and ci;uelty have been almost every- 
where the origin and result of intervention ; and only 
by degrees, after ‘ the event, has some decent standard of 
administration, some concern for the wol^being ^» i4he 
native population, grown up. Even in our own day we 
have seen the horrors ot the Congo and of Putumayo.^ 
And much as the English h^ve learned by their o\^n ill- ' 
record of the past, much as they may j lastly claim to have 
advanced in their ideals and their achievema^nt, we have 
yet lived to see, in the midst of the war for freedom, a 
British Colonial Secretary return to the worst traditions of 

* And, observe, the system of the French Congo was as bad as that 
of the Belgian. Ana British companies were responsible in the last 
resort for the atrocjtics of Putumayo. 
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mercantilism, and initiate a policy by which millions of 
natives are made to suffer in order to put money into the 
pockets of British mejrchants.i 

Nevertheless^ bad as is the record of the European 
nations, it is impossible to maintain that Africa or 
America should have been left unsubdued and unde- 
veloped. More questionably, the same piay perhaps be 
said of some Easterii^ countries. So far as this is true, 
we may justify expansion for the sake of spreading 
civilization. But we cannot, for that reason, justify one 
civilized nation for making war upon another in order 
to seiif* its dependencies. It is indeed intelligible that a 
nation like Geiniany. arriving late in the field, should feel 
an ambition to try its hand at ** civilizing,'' and a regret that 
the principal regions available for that purpose should have 
been already occupied by others. But to threaten or make 
international war, in order to seize from others that field 
of enterprise, is justifiable by no conceivable standard of 
international ethics. What have the nations of Europe to 
do, destroying one another in internecine conflict, in order 
that one rather than another may undertake the thankless 
and difficult task of developing dependencies inhabited by 
men of alien race, and risk in the procgss (as history shows 
tlijit ^nations do risk) its own finer achievement at home ? 
Any nation, one might think, would be thankful to be 
spared that dangerous duty (dangerous to a nation’s soul), 
though a nation upon whom* history has forced it has no 
right nor power to shirk it. But to go to seek it, in these 
days, by machine guns and mass-murder 1 Ask the people 
frankly what they think of that ! Never was ideology 
so false as that which would plunge the world in war in 
order that one rather than another of the nations of Europe 
— all so inadequate to the task — should try its hand at 
solving this riddle of the Sphinx. 

* See Notts and lilur^rations to Chapter VII, p. 145. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

« 

Page 92. — Armaments as a Cause of War. 

\ 

The view taken in the text about the effect of armaments is so 
self-evident that I can hardly imagine an intelligent man honestly 
disputing it. The contrary view, however, will always be main- 
tained by those who, because they want war, want also preparations 
for war. Thus the Morning Post writes (January 2, 1915): — 

“ It is necessary for all patriots who do not believe in these 
material millenniums * to maintain unceasing vigilance and to 
preach constantly the truth that naval and military precautions are 
the only means yet devisee}^ to prevent war. ... » 

“ If this country had not oeen deluded and tep)L?«^d iS!o inade- 
quate preparation and fancied security /L#.'e might possibly have*" 
been no war at thisi time. We are paying now the heavy price 
which pacifists laid on the future. We shall have to pay a vast 
sum in lives and money which might b^ve been saved in 
preparation.” 

The exact point of my disagreement with the Morning Post is 
that I hold that, while an international force might prevent war, 
a rivalry of national forces must produce it. But the truth is, as the 
rest of the article suggests (see above, p. 33), that the Morning Post^ 
like the German romanticists of war whom I have already discussed, 
believes that war is itself the gotl and ideal of nations, and that 
without it they must degenerate. I respect the honesty 'with which 
this newspaper has asterted its position. If we know who our 
opponents are, and what they really think, we can the better^^jad 
the more honourably fight them. 

As an extreme example of what I can only call the insanity of 
the militarist doctrine of arming to keep the peace, I cite the 
following from Humaniii \ — • 

“ Let us away with these empty, senseless words, and organize 
our Army so that France can put nine million combat'’.nts in the 
field. She will be able to do that in forty years hence if, from 
to-day, the means are granted that I enumerated. Then France 

* A “ material ” millennium seems to be one in which people do not 
use every kind of material weapon to destroy material bodies and 
things. A spiritual millcimium, presumably, is one in which they do. 
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will be able to defy all attack, even that of all Europe combined ” 
(cited from Humaniii ip, the Labour Leader of October 26, 1916). 

-v. When France has nine million combatants in the field, how many 
will Russia have, or Germany ? Nine million is about the whole 
adult male population of France. There could not be a better 
reducHo ad absurdum of the fallacy of arming to keep the peace, so 
long as the international anarchy continues. 

An armament manufacturer may fairly %e supposed to have 
motives, other than a disi^iterested love of war, for supporting 
the popular fallacy. And one is not surprised to find Mr. Hudson 
Maxim reported gs saying to the American public : — 

“The fighting among other nations has dune much towards pre- 
paring us for war, and therefore much towards insuring international 
peace for**us.” He adds that, “If war ever to be conquered, 
industry will be ‘iU<’':^ngueror.*' * 

Perhaps. But hardly ffi^^urmaments industry. 

The fallacy, Sr vis pacem para helium has bt?en exposed with 
exceptional vigour by “Roland” in The Future of Militarism 
(Fisher Unwin, 1916). ^he exposure would be final, if men could 
be moved by argument and reason. But it appears to be the boast 
of Mr. Oliver, against whose Ordeal by Battle “ Roland's ” book is 
directed, that neither he himself nor any other great man is so 
moved. I show some disinterestedness in recommending this book 
to the reader, for the author includes me in his denunciations. I 
only hope that Mr. Oliver does not feel as unscathed as I do I 


Page 99. — Imperialism. 

Italian Imperialists arc as violent and aggressive as anv German ; 
and even when engaged in war for the “ rights of small nations ” 
they do not moderate their claims. In an article in the Manchester 
Guardian of October 10, 1916, wo read as follows: — 

“ One of the most interesting political developments of recent 
years is the rapid ripening of Italian Imperialism. Crispi had the 
mentality and the ambitions of the Imperialist, but the disaster in 
Abyssinia drove Italy back to home pr 'blems. In the months pre- 
ceding the Balkan Wars a little group of Imperialists began to make 
a renewed impression upon Italy. The Tripoli campaign was not 

* • •! 

‘ ^ec New York Times Magazine, July ii, 1915, 
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their work alone, but it definitely launched Italy on the path of 
expansion and automatically extended tl^e influence of the Im- 
perialists, a few of whom won their way into Parliament. Thef 
Imperialists fought hard to bring ItalJ into the war on the side 
of the Allies, and for that we have reason to ie grateful to them. 
They have ever since been engaged in imparting to the Italian 
people a sufficiently extensive vision of its Imperial future. The 
quality of Italia^ Imperialism does not differ materially from that 
of other brands, although it has a propounced aroma of futurism. 
The interesting thing about it is its programme, or rather, the 
claims it puts forward for Italy in the resettler^pnt of the world. 
In the region of Epirus and in the matter of the islands of the 
Archipelago it has no tenderness for Greece. In Dalmatia it is 
suspicious of and hostili to the claims of the southgjn •Slavs. It 
is worth noting that Sf^nor Bissolati, the^filtnguished Italian 
Minister, has recently protested agaiifaTpretensions and a temper 
which render dirticult or even impossible a good understanding 
with Serbia, But the Italian Nationalist looks far beyond the 
Adriatic and the ^^^gean. -The Idea A^azio?tale demands the 
whole coast of Asia Minor from Messina, near the Cilician Gates, 
round to the north of Smyrna, with the interior as far as the water- 
fhed of Anatolia ; the southern coast of the Dardanelles, and the 
Sea of Marmora as far as a point opposite Constantinople ; the 
Yemen; a free hand in Abyssinia; and a rectification of frontiers 
in lYipoli and Somaliland. The Italian Imperialist, it will be seen, 
takes a comprehensive survey, and is not deterred by the prospect 
of conflict with other Powers. There is no reason to suppose that 
he has succeeded in endowing the Italian Government with so 
ambitious a programme, but a skilful and persial£,»^*^ pgitakifm can 
usually count on some success with the man in the street.” 

In further illustration, see the quotations from fiie Idea Nazionale 
in the Cambridge Magazine for October 28, 1916. 

Lord North cliffe is quoted in the New York Times as saying : — 

“ England and Germany know that there is something more 
than a continental land war at issue, great as tl^at is, and that 
there is a racial mastery at stake — the Saxon or the Teuton — 
which civilization will go fo^va^d in the future or which back- 
ward? Both of them cannot go forward together as in the past.” 

Compare with this the Daily Mail at the Fashoda crisis, urging 
England *to “roll l^rance in blood and mud.” % 
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There is only one stable idea in Lord Northcliffe's political 
philosophy : the superiority of the English to everybody else. 
*The other nations take rank, from time to time, as they are 
our allies or our enemies. On this whole subject it is worth while 
to cite the following from Jaures: “The fatherland, in absorb- 
ing or rather exalting individual egotisms into a great collective 
egotism, too often covers with a semblance of generosity* the 
most brutal cupidities. Men may have the illusipn that they are 
serving justice when they a#e sacrificing themselves for the interests, 
even the unjust interests, of a Force in which they are included, 
but which is inSnitely stronger than they. Hence blind zeal and 
brutal maxims. Hence the adhesion given, even by superior 
minds, to the detestable formula: ‘My country right or wrong.’” 
— Jaures, nouvclk^ p» 452- ^ 
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CHAPTER >fl 

THE GROWTH OF POPULATION AS A 
CAUSE OF WAR 

The motives for expansion whicl^^MfSf^ dealt with so 
far may be calfed ideological. They consist of ideas 
in people’s minds, suggested and reinforced by the 
passions of collective egotism. If, aud so far as, they 
have affected policy, they have done so through no 
pressure of fact and need, but only through their in- 
teclious appeal to an undisciplined imagination. But it 
will now be urged that the ** real ” motives of policy are 
not of this kind ; that it is ineluctable facts that impel 
statesmen and nations ; and that ** expansion ” is a natural 
necessity rather than a human ambition. Well, let us 
examine this. 

I will first refer briefly to an argument which weighs 
much with soldiers and statesmen. Owing fo the danger 
of war in the present condition of international anarchy, 
defence becomes an absorbing preoccupation. But one 
aspect of defence is strategic frontiers ; andL to secure 
these nations will use and even make wars. Thus, for 
example, sentiment apart, onb reason why Russian states- 
men desire to occupy Constantinople is that they may be 
able in time of war to send a fleet into the Mediterranean. 
It is with a view to the contingency of war that Italy 
. 108 . 
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desires to dominate the Adriatic. It was, in part at 
least, for military purposes that Germany annexed Alsace- 
-Lorraine. But no such annexations can be made without 
war, and they usually prepare the way for another war. 
^So that, actually, ,men provoke war in order to guard 
against the risks of war. The absurdity of this ne/^ds 
only to be pointed out to be self-^ident. But it will 
continue so long as thfj international anarchy continues. 
For that anarchy engenders fear of attack, and fear of 
attack provoke attack. It is that fear that will be a 
principal obstacle when we set to work to reorganize 
.international relations. Meaptime, ^ere is no natural " 
necessity afeoiii^-^U^his : it is a result of a state of 
things which we could cure if we liked. ^ 

But, says the objector, there is, nevertheless, a natural 
necessity behind war. Well, what is this necessity ? 

One answer is, the increasing pressure upon subsistence, 
due to increasing population. Here we really do seem at 
last to have a cause for war which may be called real." 
Let us examine it. 

Given that a nation or a State is confined to a given 
territory, and that its numbers* increase in every genera- 
tion, the time must come, it would ^seem, when the 
territory will not suffice to maintain the people, and some 
of theiiTTlTtist emigrate or starve. But unless there is 
unoccupied territory of the right kind available they will 
have to invade that occupied by other people. And if 
these people in turn already require what they occupy 
for their own sustenance, they will resist this invasion by 
force. In other words, there will be war. Put in its 
simplest terms, this is the c'^se for the necessity of 
expansion by war. 

Now, I do not deny that we have here a case for war 
of a quitte different kind from that which we have 
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hitherto been examining. For we have come down to 
a fundamental instinct for life, which affirms itself at 
all costs, defiant of all arguments, and indifferent to air 
consequences. The disturbances and conflicts that filled 
long ages of history were due to shortage of food and 
consequent migrations. Men will fight rather than starve, 
and they will see oViers starve before they starve them- 
selves. Agreed. / 

But now, in the modern world, does that case occur, 
and need it occur ? That it does occur, oV need, on the 
continents of Europe, America, or Australia will not, I 
believe, be affirmed ^y any . instructed man, ^ Two facts, 
are always operating to prevent it. the develop- 

ment of industjial technique, both of machinery and of 
organization, by which it has become possible to support, 
on a given area, an increasing population in increasing 
comfort. This development has, no doubt, been seriously 
hampered and limited in its beneficent effects by war and 
^preparation for war. For armed conflicts in our own 
time, so far from being a way of getting subsistence, are 
a way of destroying it on an enormous scale. But even 
so, the outstanding fact 6f the last century is increas- 
ing population within a given area accompanied by 
increasing wealth. It is only our imperfect system of 
distribution which masks this fact — a systefTT wliich every 
international war makes it more difficult to. improve. The 
case of Germany affords * a very interesting example of. 
this general truth. Some years ago there was a con- 
siderable emigration from that country to the United 
States, and German Imperialists were crying that Germany 
must have colonies wherein to settle her “ surplus 
population." Since then, by the development of industry, 
emigration has been more than balanced by immigration. 
That particular case for a war policy has thus disappeared, 
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and the advocates of war have had to fall back upon a 
different kind of argument. 

• It may, hq^vever, be reasonably replied that this process 
cannot continue indefinitely ; that the conditions that have 
prevented population from outstripping subsistence are 
transitory, and in fact are rapidly passing away ; and tjiat 
with the filling up of America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and the progressive exhj^ustion of the soil and of its raw 
materials throughout the world, it is a question of time, 
and perhaps But a short time, before men will once 
more be driven to fight one another for subsistence. 
That the fat years we have been ^joying for a century 
rqay pass, will li': suppose, be (tenied. All the more 
is the pity that we waste their resources ^in war instead 
of husbanding them for the lean years. But to suppose 
that we must the»*efqre revert to a primitive struggle for 
existence is to ignore another great factor. One of the 
most striking and important facts of the modern era is 
the deliberate control of the birth-rate. The populativ^.* 
of France has long been stationary for that reason. The 
increase in all countries called civilized is becoming less 
and less in proportion as they •become civilized. So that 
it would seem that if in future we cannot^ adapt subsistence 
to population we ought to be able to adapt population 
to subsfStfflTcc. This is a point of the utmost importance, 
and deserves careful and frank consideration not only by 
experts but by every ordinary citizen, and especially by 
the clergy and others whose business it is to instruct 
the public. 

The population question is, in fact, by way of settling 
itself, if only it is allowed to do so. But this process, so 
necessary if we are ever to have a civilization in which a 
life worth living shall be possible for the mass of men and 
women and children, is constantly threatened and attacked 
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by what passes in the newspapers for public opinion and 
in the pulpits for religion. I cannot ^here attend to all the 
arguments advanced against the lirjiitation of the birth-rate. 
I am concerned with the question only in so far as it bears 
upon international war. And in thie connexion, very 

briefly, the circle of argument is this : — 

€ 

Militarist : Since our population is expanding, we must expand 
our territory, and that we can only do by war. 

Pacifist : But look at the facts. The rate of# increase of our 
population is steadily diminishing, and so is that of all other 
civilized countries. We may* look forward, therefore, with 
some confidence to^a conc^tion of stationap:,.i^pulation in 
all Western States, and consequently,„4U»-^f^eally progressiv'^ 
society, delivered once for all from the two great scourges of 
mankind — poverty and war. 

Militarist; What ! The population tending to become stationary? 

We must stop that ! t 

Pacifist : My dear sir, why ? 

Militarist ; Why? Because otherwise we shall be short of fighting- 
* * men. 

Pacifist : But I was arguing that there was no necessity for war. 
Militarist : No necessity ? What tomfoolery ! 

Pacifist: But where is the necessity? 

Militarist : The pressure of population. 

This brief imaginary dialogue sums up volumes of con- 
troversy. If the reader will keep his attentioiTSieS on the 
point in future, when he comes across thesa discussions, he 
will find that much of the* apparent cogency of the .argu- 
ment for war depends upon tlie same people holding at the 
same time both the view that there musS. be war because 
the population increases and the view that the population 
must increase in order that there may be soldiers for war. 
It would be tedious to dwell further on this absurdity, 
although the mere exposure of it will do little to prevent 
its continued currcTncy. But there remain some aVguments 
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in connexion with this question of population which 
require more serious attention. 

, Just as, within the" limits of a single State, it is the fact 
that the diminution of \he birth-rate is greatest among the 
well-to-do and least among the very poor, so with nations 
it is among those whose civilization is materially the most 
prosperous that the population tends ^o become stationary, 
and among those that in this respect are more primitive that 
it tends to increase up t6 the limit of subsistence. We thus 
get the fear that the pressure of population in a backward '' 
nation may drive them to n ake war on a more advanced " 
one, a^d that the very fact o the gr^patewpopulation of the 
former inay'gi.’e hj^the vichry. It appears that Germans 
are constantly haunte*^ by this spectre in r^ard to Russia. 

But there seems to be no valid ground for the fear. 
F'or, however great may be the increase of the Russian 
population, in any period to which it is reasonable to look 
forward, it will not outstrip the possibilities of support on 
that enormous, rich, and undeveloped territory. If Riyy-r. 
is now an aggressive Power,* it is not through pressure of 
population, but through that obsession of power and size 
with which I have already dealt. If, on the other hand, 
we look fol^vard to a time at which, if the ^present rate 
of increase were to continue, Russia would really be over- 
populacedy-** 2 must remember that by then, it is reasonable 
to suppose, the same checks will have begun ’to operate 
there that a^re now operative in .the Western nations. The 
view, then, that .the proportionally greater increase of the 
Russian population constitutes in itself a menace to other 
countries seems to be unfounded. The real menace of 
Russia, like that of Germany, hes in the ambitions and 
illusions of its governing class. 

But, further, even granting that any nation may, in 
' This was written before the Kussiarf revolution! 
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certain cases and for certain periods of time, really be in 
danger of over-population, why should that lead to war ? 
What is to prevent the '^surplus'' population ^from emi- 
grating elsewhere, so long, at least, as there is not general 
over-population over the whole world — a cpntingency which, 
for the reasons given above, we need not contemplate, 
unless we deliberately provoke it by our unwisdom. 

Two answers are given to this question. One is the objec- 
tion some nations feel to ‘Mosing ^'^Jieir population by emi- 
gration. Here, it must be remar&d at the o‘atset, we have 
left the region of natural '' necessity and have come back 
to ideas in people's heac^s. Ide^s, too, which are so modern 
that it is "difficult to accord tj^em aiw^^valu!f*^ut a tran-^ 
sitory one of fa^ion. For years and decades after the 
British Colonies in America threw off British allegiance, 
British and German subjects emigrated thither, to the great 
advantage and satisfaction alike of the emigrants, of the 
country to which they went, and of the country they left. 
CrJy- in comparatively recent years has it become the 
fashion to stigmatize as undesirable and unpatriotic this 
natural and wholesome process. Why is it now ques- 
tioned and attacked ? 

One reason is that governmetits object to losing poten- 
tial soldiers. And here we get another instance of the 
circular argumentation of militarists : — 

Militarist : We must have war in order to seiz^ territory so that 
our emigrants may remain under our own flag. . 

Pacifist : But why should they remain under your own flag ? 
Militarist : Because we require them for soldie’-s. 

Pacifist : But why do you require them for soldiers ? 

Militarist; Because of the war we intend to make to seize the 
territory. 

Pacifist: But you said that the reason for seizing the territory was 

that there was going to be a war. And now you say 

MiLiTARfsi : Oh stoji this logic-chopping and think in continents I 
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Apart from this mere confusion, however, it is urged that 
it is the duty of every State and every citizen to perpetuate 
-and expand the natiis^nal type of civilization. So that 
Germans, for instance, going to America and becoming 
transformed by American habits and institutions, are 
thought to become, though it be involuntarily, traitors to 
their own national tradition. I have already dealt with 
this form of militant ^ nationalism, and I will not repeat 
what has been said abo ^e. 

But there is another p ant to be taken here. We have 
dealt with the quite recc '^t and, let us hope, transitory 
objecfioiij .offered by gove nment?^ and public opinion 
to the emigration their Citizens to lands under a foreign 
flag. We have now to notice the objection on the part 
of these countries to receiving immigrants. These are 
much more form’dable. They are, in the first place, 
economic. The population of a new and rich country 
with a high standard of life will, or may, object to being 
flooded"' by immigrants who will undersell their labour 
at wages which, to the older settlers, do not constitute a 
decent living-wage. Whether,^ or at what point, this natural 
resistance ^ill go so far as seriously to restrict immigration, 
will depend on the special circumstances. In the United 
States., up till now, the arrival of new drafts of pauper 
labour has been accompanied by a moving of the earlier 

settlers up and out into other more highly paid occupa- 

• 

tions. Biit this cannot go on indefinitely ; and there are 
signs that the traditional hospitality of the United States 
to immigrants from Europe may be very seriously restricted 
in the near future. It is, however, difficult to imagine such 
restrictions being made a caiibc of war between the white 
nations, unless an unrestricted fertility, encouraged by 
religion, law, and public opinion, should take th^^ place of 
the present adaptation of population to subsistence, and 
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at the same time unjust social institutions, bad education^ 
and false traditions should continue to hamper the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture. cAll this, conceivably, 
may happen, and may produce a real local over-population, 
which again may lead to desperate efforts to get access 
by wnr to the wealth o^f more favoured and more intelligent 
communities. Nations so situated would no doubt be 
likely to lose any war in which tl^y might engage. But 
they might be driven to attem^ the enterprise. They 
would be so driven, however, /lot by any necessity of 
nature or any fundamental condition of human life, but by 
a policy, at once stupidtand bise, of which tbewi waste of 
wealth on armaments would an imfi^rtant and essential ' 
part. If they haVe war for that cause, that will be their 
own fault and choice. It will be due, once more, to wrong 
ideas and ideaLs, and not to natural ", necessity. 

But, besides the economic objection to receiving immi- 
grants, there is another still more serious. There is the bar 
oT"colour. We are back here once more upon something 
like a ** natural " fact. If people are too much and too 
obviously different from one another they find it hard to 
live on equal terms in the same community, ^nd in the 
case of immigratioiT from the East into America or Austral- 
asia or South Africa, the economic motive is rei nforc ed by 
an objection, in many people perhaps instinctive, to men 
of a different colour. What proportional ‘part is really 
played in this antagonism by the economic and by the 
colour motive respectively, we need not here attempt to 
estimate. The result, at any rate, is a soYid Ijlock-feeling 
of resistance, which may have good biologic justification, 
and in any case may be an •insuperable obstacle to immi- 
gration from the East to the West. Now, if the populations 
of India, China, and japan are already pressing, or will 
press in the future, upon subsistence within their own 
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boundaries, and if they are forbidden all access to rich 
and under-populated countries, we shall have really one 
of those cases for wjr which look like natural necessity. 
It must be observed, however, that this problem is not 
insoluble, though it is very difficult. The intercourse 
between East and West takes already, and will progressively 
take, the form of the exploitation of the natural resources 
of the East by Western capital, enterprise, and skill. In 
proportion as this is cine — and it is, of course, already 
being done on an enorrr. ^us scale — [hose countries will be 
able to support a larger nopulation. They will become 
mdie^pr^spiirous ; and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that prosperity • induce among them, what it has in- 
duced in Europe and America, a declin$ in the birth-rate 
and a tendency towards a stationary population. This 
result no doubt will be delayed in the East by religious 
and social custom, in particular by that institution of 
ancestor-worship which makes it a moral duty to have as 
many sons as possible. But these religious and social 
customs are undergoing decline through contact with the 
West ai.d need not be expected to offer a long resistance 
to the tenjjencies that show themselves wherever industrial- 
ism has spread. * 

We need not therefore look forward to an inevitable 
conflict between East and West in some nearer or remoter 
future, even if we accept as final and irreducible the 
present attitude of the Western nations, whereby they 
claim to monopolize to themselves and their descendants 
the whole of the comparatively under-peopled Western 
world, and to confine the Orientals, however overcrowded 
they may be, to regions in which they do at times actually 
perish from insufficient nourishment. This inequity should 
correct itself as a result of Western enterprise in the 
i^ast. And rneantime^ it should be possible by temporary 
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transactions to meet the existing emergency. To pass from 
the consideration of this real and difficult but quite specific 
problem to grandiose imagination^ of inevitable armed' 
conflicts for existence between East and West, is merely 
to indulge a hectic and untutored imagination under the 
pretence of realistic reasoning. But all militarists are 
romanticists, even vvtien they are professors. Their im- 
agination revels in the idea of v^r. And they are pre- 
determined, in all their inquiri^, to come out with a 
demonstration that war is inevitable, and an exhortation 
to regard it as therefore admirable. 

Finally^, and as the qonclusLn of this whqle mad^, if 
the supply of food to the w/>rld is really going to be a 
difficult problem^ the most hopeful way to solve it is for 
all nations to co-operate in the effort, and, as a first step, 
to cease diverting from production to destruction a great 
part of their capital, labour, and intelligence. This really 
is the last word, brief though lit be. And I do not see 
thatTi needs further elaboration. Internationalism lies as 
inevitably on this line of approach as it does on every 
other. Internationalism is common sense. War is 
insanity. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

«r 

Page 109. — Over-population as a Cause of War. 

The ordinary journalistic way of regarding increase of population 
as a necessary cause of war is well illustrated by the following 
passage from the National Review : — 

“ Germany must expand. Ev.ery year an extra million babies 
are crying out for more room, and as the expansion of Germany 
by peaceful means seems impossible, Germany can only provide 
for those bsibies at the cost of potential foes, and France is one of 
them.” (Cited in IVar and Reace^ December 1916, p. 41.) 
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The argument that we must increase our population, explicitly 
with a view to the n^xt war, has naturally been made prominent 
during the war. Thus, fo| example, Mr. Herbert Sam;iel is reported 
as saying : — 

■ * Now, the war has made us realize that it is the mass of a 
people that tells, and that the security of our own civilization 
depends not only on the quality and efifici^cy, but on the qifftntity 
of our people. 

“ It is the rapid growth of her population, which has increased 
during ten years by a^'iinst our 3^ millions — that has given 
(lermany her "Jiggressive po *er ; and if we would hold our own 
when this war is over and < impensate for the war waste that has 
tak^ ^lace, we must take me sures to increase and multiply our 
own people.”^ (Cited in the XTalthusian of February 15, 1916, 
from a speech at tut; Guildha, .) 

This dismal perspective of an infinite series dof wars might seem 
rather to be a reason why no children at all should be produced 
and the human race should put an .end to its tragic existence. But 
of course it is possible to hold that population may continue to 
increase without becoming in itself a cause of wars owing to an 
actual struggle for food. Thus Sir J. Crichton-Browne, while 
advocating an increase of population, says : — 

**The bugbear of the exhaustion of our accessible coal-fields 
need not frighten us. Science will yet open up to us new sources 
of available energy. The food prpblem need cause no alarm, for 
Canada is increasing her wheat production greatly in excess of 
our consumption. The country is not overcrowded as a whole, 
although congested in certain areas, and with suitable redistribution 
will carry^nany more human beings than it now does.” 

This may be true. But on the other hand. Dr. Pierson, the 
famous Dutch economist, writes:^ “No improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation can be hoped for if the number of births be not 
considerably diminished.” 

Professor Taussig, the American economist, writes : — 

“It is clear that restraint on the increase of numbers is one 
essential of improvement. Stated in this way, the Malthusian 
position is impregnable.” 

Dr. Warren Thompson, of the University of Michigan, 
says 

“ Jlie conditions which made possible the unprecedented expan- 
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sion of the European peoples in the last fifty years arc passing 
away.” * 

I pronounpe no opinion on the question of fact, for I am not 
competent to pronounce one. Nothing, i should suppose, can be 
mor6 difificult than to form a true estimate of the amount of popu-- 
lation the world may be able to support in reasonable comfort at 
some*future time ; for many of the factors, and especially the factor 
of technical Invention and organization, must be incalculable. 
Granting, however, that we did really hye to contemplate in some 
future an actual insufficiency of food oij|r the earth for all the people 
on it, then, though that situation mi^t lead to wary war would not 
assist it j unless war meant, as it ha^neant in the past, the actual 
extermination of the whole of onewfiation by another. This isap 
unlikely contingency, except in thJicase of mere sayages, ilt^ked 
by men equipped witli all the resources of modern science. If 
Germany (say) and Russia fought one another for food (or the basis 
of food, raw materials and land), both nations would lose a great 
part of their population, 'rhere might be (it does not follow 
that there would be) a sliglit temporary let-pp in the pressure of 
population on food. lUit unless the increase of population were 
otherwise checked in both nations, the pressure would quickly 
begirw'^gain. The last reply to this will be: “ The Germans then 
(supposing them to be victors) must systematically exterminate the 
Russians.” A la bantu heure f We sec whither this logic is 
leading us. And I ask, in all ^seriousness, if that extreme con- 
tingency should really threaten mankind, would it not be better 
that all nations alike^ should gradually die off, by a voluntary 
limitation of population, as it became more and more impossible 
for them to maintain themselves on the earth ? In other vrords, the 
position of tl^c extreme pessimists as to the exhaustion of the food 
supplies of the earth leads, in all reason and huffianity, not to a 
series of wars which would have io be literally wars of extermination, 
if they were to be effective for their purpose, but to an extreme appli- 
cation of the practice of voluntary restraints qn population. I 
write this to finish the argument, not because I have Jet found any 
reason to believe that this extreme form of pessimism is justified. 

c 

» I take these quotations from the able article on the subject in the 
Cambridge Magazine^ June 3, 1916. The article has been reprinted, 
with the ttt\e Fccunditv versus Civilization, by Adelyne More (George 
/VU^n ^ Unwin Lld.).^ 
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I cannot forbear to note^ in this connexion, because it is so 
characteristic of the militarist bias when it enters into a German 
professor, that in an interesting and intelligent article a certain 
professor. Dr. Branca, after discussing elaborately the possibilities 
qf increasing food supplies, and concluding that the principal hope 
lies in chemistry, and that an artificial synthesis of food-stuffs might 
indefinitely postpone any real shortage, ^ven with a population 
continually increasing, adds (lest any one should derive from this 
some hope that wars may cease) that there are o^/ifr forms of hunger 
than hunger for food, namci^’, “Land-hunger, Power-hunger, Gold- 
hunger ” ! He «ithen refers t ; wars caused by these foolish and 
superfluous desires as “ strugg*';s for existence,” infers that they are 
“inevitable,” and concludes any German who doesn’t want 
to ahficJJ territory is guilty of a ^ crime against the Germain people.” 
, With such bad-natmvG stupiditj^ is “ science ” compatible ! (See 
Europdische Staais- und Wirthschaft-Zcituiig^ August 25, 1916.) 

'fhe question of the control of population in connexion with 
civilization and war is treated by Mr. . Havelock Ellis in an article 
published in the Nation of Septembel^25, 1915. He concludes 
that “ the arrest of the falling birth-rate, it cannot be too often 
repeated, would be the arrest of all civilization and all humanity,” * 


Page 118. — Immigration f^om Eastern Countries 
^ TO America. 

As a practical policy for regulating immigration from Eastern 
countries to the United States, Professor Gulick suggests that the 
immigration in any given year be limited to one-fifth of the number 
of natives of the ^.ountry in question already naturalized as American 
citizens. This, he thinks, would efisure that the new-comers will 
be duly assimilated to American manners and institutions by their 
countrymen, already themselves assimilated. (See “ Two Addresses ” 
on a new Inttidgration Policy and Hit Amtrican-Japanese Problem^ by 
^Professor Sidney L. Gulick, pp. 27 and 34.) Professor Gulick, the 
reader should remember, has resided many years in Japan, and is a 
deservedly respected authority on that country. 

* T’.e article is reprinted in Essays in War Time (Constable). 



CHAPTER Vll 


ECONOMIC COMPEXmON AS A CAUSE 
OF \^R 

I HAVEt argued, in the prereding chapter,.* that *a sober 
examination of the plain iJcis gives little support to the ' 
idea that in the modern world pressure of population on 
subsistence need drive men to war. If we consider, in the 
first place, the great ip,austrially develQped nations that are 
now at war, there can be no question about this. They 
do not suffer from over-population ; and, if they did, their 
remedy would be to improve their social institutions and 
their industrial technique, or to adjust their population to 
their resources. Science, qot war, is the only way to deal 
with the problem, in the present or the future. But while 
war cannot solvo it, it can and does make the solution 
more difficult. For war destroys both capital and labour- 
on an enprmous scale ; and preparation for war diverts 
them continually to the creation of means to destroy them- 
selves. If nations really directed their policy with a* view 
to subsistence, they would scrap all their armaments. 
From an economic point of view, there *is r\9thing to be 
said for war, and everything to be said against it. 

On the other hand, it niay be urged with truth that it^^ 
is important, with a view to subsistence, to develop all the 
resourcfjs^ of the earth ; and it may be assumed that this 
^an only be do ^e if the industrially developed nations 
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make war on the industrially undeveloped, in order to 
exploit the resources, the latter control. That is certainly 
ihe way the thing has b*en done in the past, and it would be 
idle now to discuss whether it might not have been done 
otherwise ; whether, for example, men of the Livingstone 
type might not have civilized Africa ^without, force ; and 
whether war was the best and only possible way of 
opening China to Western influence. But, in any case, that 
necessity for war is already past. Every part of the world 
is*under the influence ortdominion of some Western or 
Westernized Power ; and ii^4he civilized Powers did not 
quarrer aiiiOiig themselves to which of them should 
‘wield that influence, war neid no longer arise over the 
issue between civilized and ^‘uncivilized” peoples. 

“ But that is precisely what the Powers do quarrel about.” 
They do. But whv do they ? ^|cause their ideas and 
their policies are mistaken, not because any natural neces- 
sity drives them. So I shall argue in this chapter. 

The economic development of nations is often helS, by 
those who regard war to be “ inevitable,” both to be itself 
a kind of war and necessarily t^ lead up to real war. This 
is one aspect of the “ expansion ” theory. There is no 
room, it is thought, for everybody to take part in the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth. The nations, therefore, in 
this competition impinge and press upon one another ; and 
then they must light — for space, as it w^ere, and air. Let 
us examine carefully this rather curious notion. 

First, trade between nations is regarded as being itself 
a kind of war between them. This, on the face of it, 
a very odd idea. So far, indeed, as trade is competition, 
it may by a metaphor be called war, just as, if any one 
likes, he may say there is “war” between two football 
teams. But the war, in the case we are considel’ing, is 
not between the two countries engagedX It is a struggle 
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of foreign producers against home producers, to the beneht 
of home purchasers. The point, thpugh it is simple and 
obvious, is so commonly misunderstood thal it is worth 
while to labour it a little. Germany,*' we say, trades 
with England ** and ** England " with Germany." iTut 
what really happerjs is much more complicated. First, 
some German producers compete in British markets with 
some British producers, and som^ British producers com- 
pete in German markets with/some German producers. 
And these rival producers in ^oth countries may be said 
(if you like) to be at war, aiy to be injuring one another. 
On the, other hand, it is by. selling to British purchasers 
that the German producers/injure (if they do injure) thd 
British producers, and it is by selling to German purchasers 
that the British producjn’s injure (if they do injure) the 
German producers. either case, tlje purchasers, British 
or German, are beneiited. The German importers cannot 
injure British producers except by the process of benefiting 
BriTish purchasers. There is simply no other way of doing 
it. And vice versa. Thus, to cut off this trade would be, 
it is true, to prevent the German importers from injuring 
the British producers. But also it would prevent them 
from benefiting /.he British purchasers. If, then, a tariff 
is a ‘^war*’ measure, it is one which injures ourselves as 
well as the supposed enemy. 

F'urther, these British purchasers whcr benefit by the 
German imports are themsejves very commonly producers. 
In that case the German imports are the raw material for 
British industry. Thus, in injuring onb cl^ss of British 
producers, the German importers are benefiting another 
class. So that to cut oft that trade is to sacrifice the 
interests of one set of British producers to those of another. 
We caianot wage war against German trade without waging 
it also against t^itish trade. 
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Secondly, the German producer cannot sell in England 
without buying from^ England, directly or circuitously. 
And in thus buying he #s benefiting British sellers, and, 
if the sellers are manufacturers, is benefiting British manu- 
faCJtures. It is thus impossible for the German importer 
to injure one class of British producer^ without benefiting 
another; and equally impossible for the British to cut 
off German imports without injuring one class of British 
producers while benefiting another. 

It is clear, therefore, that to conceive foreign trade as 
a war between the countries engaging in it is to mis- 
conceit?t^ if aljtogelher. It is^ a contest between, some 
•jciembers of the various countries concerned, resulting in 
the benefit of other members of those countries. And to 
import into the controversy about griffs this prejudice that 
an importer is an enemy'' impl^ either confusion or 
di.^honesty. The issue is between me rival interests of 
producers and purchasers in the home country ; and on 
that ground alone it ought to be considered and decided, 
so long as we confine ourselves to the national point of 
view. When it is so considered^ I believe myself that the 
argument for^free trade is unassailable. But that contro- 
'•ersy I leave to the economists. • 

In general, perhaps, the candid reader will agree with 
this statement. But he may put in certain demurrers. 
Thus he may urge that, though international trade is not 
even by metaphor * war" between the nations taking 
part in it, it is nevertheless a ‘^kind of war" between sets 
of traders in the' different nations, and that in this war 
tl^lgs are done which are ‘'unfair" and injurious and 
•bought to be stopped. Thus, for* example, nations are apt 
to complain that other nations "dump" goods upon them 
and to ask 'for special protection against this ptactice. 
Now, there is a case here for investigat^n and possibly 
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for regulation. The investigation is required, first to get a 
clear notion as to what is meant by dumping '' — whether 
it is merely selling abroad at a lower price ttian you sdl 
at home, or selling below cost price, or doing either of 
these things with a view to capturin'g'' the market and 
then putting up the prices — which would seem to involve 
a difficult inquiry into motives and intentions. Secondly, 
the investigation would have to ascertain whether the trade 
of the nation did or did not stand, on the whole, to lose 
by such dumping. If it should be proved that it did, there 
would be a preliminary case made out for regulation. But 
such regulation, as I shall argue later,^ should be intei^ational 
in character, so that those/practices and those only may 
be prohibited which all nations agree to be pernicious, and 
the existence of such practices may not be made an excuse 
for tariff wars, as dis^UroUs to the prosperity of the indi- 
vidual nations as to t?-.e comity and peace of the world. 

Again, it is arguable that an invasion'' of cheap goods 
injvTles labour by compelling employers at home to reduce 
their prices and therefore their wages. 1 cannot discuss 
here the complicated question as to the total gain and loss 
involved to particular classes and to a who^e community 
by the entry of cheap goods from abroad. But clearly this 
is not a case of the interest of one nation being opposed 
to that of another. It is a question of a conflict of interests 
between classes and sections of the one* nation, between 
producers and consumers* o^* between one set of producers 
and another. There might conceivably, in a given case, be 
arguments for a tariff which on balance* wo^jld be sound. 
But it would be quite erroneous to regard such a tariff*- as 
a measure of defence "* directed against a foreigner'^ 
who wants to do the nation an injury by trading with it. 
It is only by benefiting somebody in the nation that the 
/ * See Chapter XII. 
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foreigner can injure anybody else. And his motive is no 
more to injure than it is to benefit his customers. His 
motive is to benefit fimself. 

I have spoken hitherto of direct trade between two 
caantries. I now turn to the competition of two coun- 
tries for the markets of a third. This is a different case. 
The purchasers in the country where the importers are 
competing will presumably benefit by the competition. 
But the competitors may injure one another if they are 
trading. in the same goods. There is therefore, in this case, 
some sense in saying that the two countries concerned are 
carryiii^ trade war.'' If, for instance, Germans and 

British compete in China, anc;J Germans get the best of it, 
no other British need be benefiU d, and the defeated British 
are injured. The situation, ho\^ver, need not be, and 
commonly is not, as simple as i*^at. h'or instance, in 
China German distrioutors have beei\ousting British. But 
what they distributed were British goods ; and they cap- 
tured that trade because they were more intelligent, Tnore 
hard-working, and more enterprising than British distribu- 
tors. British distributors were injured, but British manu- 
facturers were benefited by this result. And, of counse, 
wherever there is division of labour bet\^;pen the traders of 
different countries in the markets of a third, these traders 
may be presumed to be benefiting one another as well as 
the people of tl*e country in which they operate. If, for 
example, Germans make railways in Shantung and British 
traders use them, the Biitish are benefited no less than the 
Chinese by this German enterprise. This, at least, would 
always be tri^. under that regime of the ‘‘open door" which 
Vree Traders advocate. Undei free trade conditions there 
is thus no general presumption that competition between 
the traders of different nations, even in the marki^ts of a 
third, implies a “war" between their.i^ in which the 


V 
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one must succumb and the other survive. The very 
victory of the traders of one country in one branch of 
activity may mean a victory for V'aAers or naanufacturepj 
of the other country in another branch. So that we must 
not presume that, for example, the exclusion of Gerimn 
competition in the East or in our African Dominions 
would necessarily benefit British trade. 

The general truth of what has here been urged will 
hardly be disputed. But I shall be met with a new 
objection. There is, I shall be told, one natio.n, Ger- 
many, which is not influenced solely by trade motives, 
but adppts a national policy whereby trade is d^ed'as 
an instrument of political V domination.'' It is not easy, 
to deal with this charge;, because the facts adduced 
in its support arc so and so questionable. Pam- 
phleteers and journalist/^’bffen speak as though the mere fact 
of commercial penetAtion, of lending money, of opening' 
markets, and the like, though innocent and right when 
done' by other nations, became an act of war when done 
by Germany. Thus I have seen it argued that the control 
by a German company of the lighting or the tramways of 
foreign cities constitutes a 'domination." Yet it is never 
argued in England that the British Continental Gas Com- 
pany "dominates" the German cities where it operates. 
It is not, however, necessary to my purpose to pursue 
this argument, because, if it be true that Germany, or 
any other country, pervefrts trade to political purposes, 
then we have a procedure not due to the nature of trade 
but simply to the desire to dominate. «ln other words, 
wc have left the contention with which I am at pr?^sent 
dealing, that war follows^ inevitably from the nature'^l^ 
commercial competition, and we are back upon that 
desire to dominate which 1 have already discussed. The 
trade war. in thj case supposed, is an episode in a war 
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decided upon for other reasons. The war is not the 
consequence of the | trade; the methods of trade are a 
consequence of the war. 

in this connexion I may deal briefly with another 
point. It is often urged that international trade, either 
in general or in some particulars^ makes a nation 
'dependent" on others and so weakens it in case of 
war. Pushed to its furthest point, this argument would 
lead every nation to be completely relf-supporting and to 
do no foreign trade at all, in order to be always prepared 
for v’^r. The sheer impossibility of this for great com- 
mercial and ^in i’uifacturing nations in the modern world 
rules it out of practical p^/’itics. But, of course, the 
prospect of war may reasonabW suggest special measures 
to ensure “ independence '' in c^".C'|in matters essential for 
war. But here, once more, the war‘\s not produced or led 
up to by the trade. The trade is restricted because the war 
is supposed to be imminent on other grounds. ^ 

Look at it how we may, it seems clear that the com- 
petition of international trade, when pursued only for the 
sake of trade, is not a competition between nations to 
injure one Another ; that it implies mutual benefit, or it 
could not exist ; and that, in fact, by the* web of reciprocal 
interest and acquaintanceship which it spins all over the 
world and across the frontiers of all Statci, it is, if 
honourably pursued, a potent influence making for peace. 
It was thus, of course, that the early Free Traders saw it. 
Cobden was a hard-headed man, but he had his vision ; 
and this is fiie far future to which lie looked forward : — 

I have been accused of looking too much to material interests. 
Nevertheless, I can say that I have taken as large and great a view 
of the effects of this mighty principle as ever did any ^an who 
dreamt over it in his study. I believe that the physicsfl gain will 
be the smallest gain to humanity from the succe?. ' of this principle. 

10 
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I look further; I see in the free trade principle that which shall 
act on the moral world as the principle of gravitation in the universe 
— drawing men together, thrusting aside (he antagonism of rac^ 
and creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal 
peace. I have looked even farther. I have speculated, apd 
probably dreamt, in the dim future — ay, a thousand years hence 
— I* have speculated en what the effect of the triumph of this 
principle may be. I believe that the effect will be to change the 
face of the world, so as to introduce a system of government 
entirely distinct from that which now prevails. I believe that 
the desire and motive for large and mighty empires, for gigantic 
armies and great navies — for those materials which are used for the 
destruction of life and the desolation of the rewards of labour — w;ill 
die away.. I believe that such things will cease to be necessary, or 
to be used, when man becomes rjf one family, and freely exchanges 
the fruits of his labour with hir orother-man. I believe that, if we 
could be allowed to reappear on this sublunary scene, we should 
see, at a far distant period, governing system of this world revert 
to something like the roohicipal system ; and I believe that the 
speculative philosopher Vl a thousand years hence will date the 
greatest revolution in the world’s history from the triumph of the 
principle which we have met here to advocate.* 

In the midst of the greatest war of history, this passage 
falls on the ear with a senye of poignant irony. It marks 
how far the world has receded from the vision and the 
ideals of that great man, upon whom men now affect to look 
down with contempt. But what, in fact, has prevented any 
approximaition to this generous forecast ? Certainly not 
the failure of Cobden's policy, for that ^as never been 
universally tried. But neither can we say that wars con- 
tinue merely because free trade has not been tried.! It 
would be truer to say that free trade has nC^ been tried 
because of the national qgotism and mistrust that 
voke war. But then, again, protective trade policies based 
on national egotism become themselves contributory to 

* Speech of January 15, 1846. See Hirst, Free Trade and the 
Manchester School, ^ . 229. 
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the international friction. It is not trade, it is restriction 
of trade, that helps totprovoke war; not necessity, but 
human policies running counter to what, in this matter, 
is the nature of things. For to deal with one another, to 
exchange goods, to have joint access to natural resources, 
that is a common interest of all nations. Exchange takes 
place, in fact, even across tariff barriers ; and if it did not, 
if it were possible for States to fence themselves off from 
one another by ^impassable commercial frontiers, the conse- 
quent injury might furnish a real cause for attempting 
by foicc*, that is by war, to break through the restrictions. 
It is not true that trade is a cs^use ot war between nations. 
The cause of war is the deters unation to interfere with 
trade; and that cause becomes '^^werful in proportion as 
the interference becomes violent abd effective. 

This will become clear if we takc'y^articular examples. 
What is the cause of that friction between Serbia and 
Austria-Hungary which immediately led up to the prfsent 
war ? Primarily, no doubt, the ambition of the Serbs 
and Croatf^ included in the Dual Monarchy to become 
citizens of au independent Serbia, and the ambition 
of ^the latter*to annex them. But, besides that, there 
was an economic cause. Serbia has no port, and is 
largely dependent for her export trade on the markets of 
Austria-Hungary. This fact has been used by tiie Dual 
Monarchy as a means of putting political pressure on 
Serbia by closing the frontiers to her trade. This consti- 
tutes a real injury, both to the material interests and the 
self-resn^'rt Of ^Serbia. It has given her a valid reason for 
dt/siring to seize a port on the Adriatic, and that desire 
was largely the cause of the second Balkan war and of the 
continued friction which led up to this war. Here is ohe case 
where not trade but restriction of trade has jbeen the cause 
of war. Other examples will occur to the 'eader. P'or 
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instance, the desire of Russia to own Constantinople and 
to control the waterway into the JBl\ck Sea is partly due 
to the fact that the Power controlling the Straits can close 
the Straits to Russian trade, and, in time, of war, has in feet 
done so more than once. Of course, the occupation of 

<t 

the Straits by Russia would leave the same danger hanging 
over Turkey, Bulgaria, and Roumania. But, once more, 
the cause of the friction is not the nature of trade, but the 
running counter to it by policy. Again, ‘if the Italians 
occupy Trieste, and if no guarantees are given of a free 
route fqr the trade of the German hinterland, a friction will 
be set up between Italy and^the Central Powers which may 
well lead to another war.yC 

Yet one more exampl^^nd one of immediate urgency. 
Germans are much ^Preoccupied with the idea of an 
economic union of ^entral Europe. ' Such a union, if it 
meant the better development, by joint organization, of 
the (!C;onomic resources of all the Central European Stales, 
with the consent and approval of them all, accompanied by 
a greater extension of free trade, would be a benefit to all 
the world. What converts this idea into a menace instead ? 
Simply the absurd notion that, to accomplish fhis economic 
advance, other countries must, in some way, be annexed, 
or semi-annexed, to German political sovereignty. Thus 
Naumanii writes: real Mid-P2urope veeds agrarian ter- 

ritories on its boundaries and must make the accession .to 
them easy and desirable. It needs, if possible, an extension 
of its northern and southern sea-coasts, at needs its share 
in oversea colonial possessions.'"* Why j^really 

needs" is free transit for trade across frontiers, and tite 
organization between nationals of different political alle- 
giancef All of which is to be had without annexations 
and the continual wars, with accompanying economic loss, 

* Central Europe, p. 198, 
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which annexations involve. As it is, in peace-time, in spite 
of hostile tariffs, German trade leaps all frontiers and crosses 
all oceans. Throughomt^ Naumann appears to be thinking 
of war conditions. And then, in order io meet these con- 
ditfons, he advocates measures and policies which are 
bound to produce and perpetuate them. This is the typical 
logic of militarism. On the other hand, of course, the 
policy suggested by the Allied Governments — the policy of 
the Paris resolutions — plays directly into the hands of these 
Germai^ annex*ationists. For if the Allied States intend to 
cut Central Europe off from commercial intercourse with 
the rest of the world, then, and then only, it becomes a 
matter of life and death for the German States to make 
themselves self-supporting by ivinexing territory, in order 
to have access to necessary pre |iicts and markets. 

These are European example5>. But the fact, or threat, 
of interference with oversea trade ishan even more potent 
cause of international friction. Great Britain controls more 
than one-hfth of the surface of the globe, including*huge 
areas which have immense economic importance, not only as 
actual or potential markets, but as sources of raw materials. 
The closing of these to other nations, wholly or partially, 
would be an immediate menace to the p^ace of the world. 
When Mr. Bonar Law, the other day, announced a new 
policy, or rather a return to an old one, which we hoped 
was finally aban.^aned ; when Mr. Mackinder clanned that 
our African dependencies oughtffo be treated “ as an asset 
of the Empire,’' and interpreted that phrase as meaning 
that' British cit’cens were to monopolize consider- 
able ^.^i^poflTon of the advantages that come from these 
regions," these gentlemen weic as certainly engineering 
a combination of all other States against the British Empire 
and opening an era of world-wars, as if they had p#it their 
signature to a document framed with that object. But 
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it would ' be a false policy, not the nature of trade, nor 
even of Empire, that would set in motion that train of 
causes. From a political point of view, the British Empire 
has been able to maintain its existence without arousing 
a combination against it, because it has been a free trWe 
Empire, or at least one without differentiation against 
foreigners, during the period of intense competition that 
dates from the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
partial reversal of that policy by the self - governing 
dominions, and the new prospects opened up by Mr. 
Bonar Law and his friends, are full of ill-omen for the 
future of the Empire and of the world. But if, in confe- 
quence, the British Empire goes under, together with 
Western civilization, we sh^xl not be able to lay the blame 
on '^economic necessity. ya Our own short-sighted cupidity 
will be the culprit. Inferfere with the flow of trade and 
you create a frictiopt^ which may lead to war. Leave it 
free, and you release the forces making for peace. That 
is th« really fundamental fact, against which sophisms, 
ambitions, cupidities, short-sighted patriotisms beat in 
vain. 

I have spoken, so far, of the course of trade and of the 
closing of markets and trade-routes by policy, ^ut there are 
forms of competition other than competition to buy and sell 
goods. There is competition of capital to exploit land and 
minerals and raw materials of every kind ;^'ind, in course of 
this, to place loans and obtain concessions. In this; com- 
petition the capitalists and investors of different countries 
compete with one another. But this is net the same thing 
as a competition between the nations concerneht*^ 
mediate beneficiaries of a concession are the financiers and 
shareholders concerned. Whether also the whole nation 
to which these persons belong benefits is far more ques- 
tionable. it is certain that it does not benefit in the same 
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proportion. For the total effects of the enterprise upon the 
whole world of business and labour depend upon a long 
f:hain of clrcumstancas in which the nationality of the 
original investors is but one and not the most important 
Imk. If, for instance, a railway is made in Mexico or 
China, and new resources tapped, every nation will benefit 
in proportion to its enterprise and capacity, so long as 
the open door is maintained and free access permitted to 
traders of all nationalities. The concession for the rail- 
way ijiay even carry with it a condition that all mate- 
rials and rolling stock be supplied by contractors of 
flie same .nationality as the concessionaires, ^and yet 
other nations may leave nothing to complain of. Their 
railway contractors and woV’ers will be employed on 
some other railway, not on ’ ^at one, that is all. It is 
not as though, really, in a world as incompletely de- 
veloped as this, there were just '^o many opportunities 
of using capital and labour and no more. The oppor- 
tunities are indefinite. The British or French labourers, 
or the British or French population as a whole, would 
have nothing to complain of if capital stayed at home 
and developed the home country instead of embarking 
on venturesome speculations abroad.^ Probably, on the 
whole, the best results for the whole world, and for every 
country in the world, arc attained by letting capital go 
where it sees the highest return, though th^re is much 
to he said, which cannot be •said here, as to the way in 
which capital exploits defenceless labour among primitive 
peoples. But the broad fact is true, that the competition 
ov capital of different nations is not the same as 
competition between those naiiOns, since it does not affect, 
or afiFects but slightly, the total national interest. It should 
not therefore affect the policy nor the political relations 
of States. But in fact it does. And it does ^o because 
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governments conceive it to be their duty to back the 
enterprises Of their own capitalistic groups by diplomacy, 
which mei^ns ultimately by the threat of force;^ The con;: 
sequence is, that concessions, loans, and the like become 
questions of international policy and give rise to the ki4d 
of friction that leads to war. In illustration of this fact I 
have only to mention the names Morocco, China, Persia. 
Every one knows that the effort of this or that nation to 
get some monopoly of the resources and markets of such 
areas constitutes a great part of the international tension. 
But, once more, why ? Because policy interferes with the 
natural economic mechanism. If governments did not 
back the often predatory v^tures of their nationals, if 
they allowed success to afC to the more enterprising, 
the more intelligent, and^.he more industrious, without 
respect to their nationality, and if they never attempted 
to use commercial anij^ financial peneti^ation as a lever to 
acquire political influence, these complications would not 
arise. • 

But is there then no justification for this behaviour of 
governments ? There is some. The economic penetration 
of countries which have weak or corrupt governments 
would either not be accomplished in the absence of some 
guarantee that order would be kept and contracts observed ; 
or it would be attempted by mere adventurers, with 
disastrous results to the native populatio^^ necessitating 
after all in the end political Interference by the civilized ' 
State. Certain experiences of the British in this respect 
are informing.* 

It may be urged, therefore, that some support an^S'ctmfe* 5 jl_ 
by governments of their finaheial and trading adventurers 

‘ The rea<Jcr may be referred to the account of the penetration of 
Fiji by British adventurers given in The Project of a Commonwealth ^ 
Part 1 , p. 223 (Macmillian, 1915). 
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is essential to the economic development of the world. 
But then, why should that support lead to international 
complication,, and to* war, or the threat of war ? Only 
because governments think of such situations as an op- 
por-fjiinity of backing their own nationals instead of jointly 
holding the ring, and seeing that there is fair play and 
no favour all round, both to the conipeting groups of 
traders and financiers, and also (which is certainly not 
less important) to the native inhabitants. The solution 
of this jjifficulf problem would seem to be international 
instead of national control. 1 shall return to this point 
later.i Meantime (to reaffirm my present contention) not 
here any more thaii in the other cases that I have touched 
upon is it true that war arises from the necessities of 
economic competition, it arisen! from bad policies, from 
interference in the natural course of business and trade, 
in the supposed interest of this or that nation, but really 
in the interest of this or that groVip of capitalists or 
merchants. It is these interferences by governments that 
lead to wars, it is not the real exigencies of national 
interest. 

But at this point I must sound a note of warning, 
directed especially to the democracies of the New World, 
or to those which are struggling to establish themselves 
in the Old. In Europe hitherto, and in the United States, 
tl?^^ commercial policy of governments has been ihfluenced 
!?*controlled by powerful groups of rich men, and the 
^mass of the nation may be said to have been guiltless 
of its errors. Put it would be foolish to suppose that 
ther-^iUt^^^iat mass is more enlightened or more un- 
selfish than the few. And ver) likely, in the near future, 
a policy will be suggested to the people whereby it may 
appear that they can profit by iniquity and that wars 
‘ Sec Chaplci XII. • 
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may be toadc to ''pay/' Let us take the case of the 
British Empire. If we chose to introduce the policy 
of monopoly now foreshadowed by a section of the 
Government, the House of Commons, and the Press ; if 
we chose to say of the natural products of a quart^*^ of 
the globe, "Since we took them by force we therefore 
own them, and the rest of the world shall have none, 
or shall have our leavings,” we could, perhaps, make 
ourselves for the time being richer ; and if we socialized 
the advantage, if we bribed our people by offeripg them 
their share of the loot in improved conditions of living, 
we could perhaps get their assent. Under the present 
regime, where the profits of financial and commercial 
enterprise go to those \ybo own capital, it is true to 
say that it is not the ^/nation but groups within the 
nation that profit by aggressive commercial policies. But 
socialize your wealth, as it is p^^tially socialized in 
Australia, and the temptation to which minorities succumb 
becomes a temptation to a whole people. The appeal 
from the self-interest of the few to that of the many 
fails, and a nation becomes an organized pack to hunt 
food by starving and killing other packsr It is this 
future which is opened out by some of the tendencies of 
the present day. The predatory Central Europe of Nau- 
mann is to be just and generous within its own boundaries : 
all are to 'share the supposed economic •fcadvantages of the 
new regime. Similarly, the ‘predatory British Empire desired 
by some of our tariff reformers may offer a greater justice 
in the distribution of the spoils to its own citizens. A 
progressive harmony of interests within the f r^^ttftrTifrn a 
nation is compatible with h progressive hostility to all out- 
side them. The policy of nations may become frankly a 
policy of robbery, and then much that has been said in 
this chapter w’ould cease to be true. If, for instance, after 
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making war a nation were to proceed to steal the private 
property of the citizens of territory annexed, as it would 
seem some Germans desire to steal the coal and iron of 
Belgium and France, if this property were then to be made 
national and its revenue devoted to the common interest, 
then indeed it might be arguable that war could ** pay ** in 
the pecuniary sense. And for such wars popular assent 
might be secured. The penalty, of course, would be paid. 
It would be paid in full, in all the ways on which I have 
dwelt in my •first chapter. But if men be willing to sell 
their lives and their souls in the pursuit of wealth by theft, 
I* do not know that it can be shown that their enterprise is 
necessarily fantaolic. Perhaps sonic nation might come to 
** own the world, and live u^on its tribute. But I think 
better of the heart and the mi:^ d of men. For, consider ! 
As I write, there are dying on the battlefields of the 
world hundreds and thousands of innocent youths, in 
anguish such that, if the reader coukl witness it, he would 
think his whole fortune lightly spent to bring to an 
end. The only thought that enables men and women 
with the ordinary feelings of humanity to endure this 
fact is theic, belief that the sacrifice is redeemed by some 
ideal purpose. What if they should Jearn that nothing 
lay behind all this but the competition of rich men to 
be a little richer or of poor men to be a little less poor ? 
Yet it is jusi .this that those men have in •mind who 
believe that nations ought make war for economic 
gain. The whole conception of international relations 
now current in the world is influenced by this idea that 
made to pay. Professors, publicists, jour- 
nalists in all countries put it .'orward without reprobation 
as a scientific truth. Well, if it wert: true ? What decent 
man or woman would say anything else than : ** Lret us 
remain poor, then, to avoid war"? Nothing could 
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justify w£tr but an ideal purpose. And the extension 
of trade and the increase of wealth, whatever it be, is 
not that.* » , 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Page 122. — Economic Competition and War. 

I have already referred (p. 108) to the way in which the desire 
to be secure in a future war prompts policies which themselves 
produce war. Here is another case. At this moment (19*16) one 
of the great objectives of the present war is the ownership of Alsace- 
Lorraine.^ The one thing about which both France and Germany 
seem to be clear is that the people of those provinces are not to 
be consulted in the matter. Aji'J why? Very largely, as becomes 
increasingly clear, because of J^ie deposits of iron in this district, 
and their importance for the ‘ manufacture of armaments for the 
*^next war,^’ or for increasing the wealth (as is supposed) of the 
countries concerned, the wealth being regailded as an asset for'' 
war. In other words, the expectation of another war, and the 
determittjition to be prepared for it, is both prolonging this one and 
preparing the way for the next. So fatal is the circle in which the 
nations have become involved by the international anarchy they 
have accepted. I quote, in illustration of this point, the following 
from the Cambridge Afagaztne of September 23, 1916 : — 

“ LEcho de Paris suggests that the only effective way to cripple 
Germany, after the war, is to deprive her of her superiority in coal 
and iron ore. This can be even more effectively done by the 
annexation to France of Lorraine, which at present furnishes most 
of Germany’s mineral wealth, than by the erecFten of tariff walls. 

“ ‘ All industries depend morc'br less on metallurgy. . . . Ger- 
man writer has said : “ The brave representatives of all the indus- 
tries of Germany threw themselves through the preach opened by 
Krupp, and step by step, along with them, the commercc’^^figniany 
has spread over every land.” 

“*To strike at Germany through her metallurgy is really the 

* On this whole subject I would refer the reader to the chapter on 
“The Economics of Peace” in Mr. Brailsford’s book A League oj 
Nations. * * ' 
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surest way to strike her death-blow, and this should be the inevit- 
able result uf the victory. of the Allies, and especially of France. . . . 
Tbe taking of ^Lorraine, alone, is what has permitted the develop- 
ment of German metallurgy, securing her industrial, military, and 
poHycal domination By losing Lorraine Germany would lose this 
iron ore, which she has not and could not obtain elsewhere, and 
which she will no longer obtain except at such a price as we French 
will be able to control. Controlling this, one of the principal 
elements in the price of the German products, we could effectively 
shatter her attempts at international competition, her extravagances 
of dumping. 

‘“This will be the decisive blow. We French could strike it 
alone, but that would not be enough, and the Allies would do well 
to reflect upon it. . . . Let England especially remember that it 
was because she allowed Prussia \n 1815 to annex the coalfields of 
the Sarre, and in 1871 the mines d' Lorraine, that England's policy 
laid the foundations of the metallurgical wealth of Germany, and 
created a master for others and for herself.’ 

“ Critica Sociak^ August i6th-3ist: — 

In an article on ‘The War v/itii Iron for Iron,’ Schiavi writes 
on the true objective of the Verdun offensive. The rich Lorraine 
iron basin extends over German, French, Belgian, and Luxemburg 
territory. Though Germany extracts 21,000,000 tons with her 
300,000 miners from Lorraine, she still has to import 12,000,000 
tons of iron ore. Her production«of pig-iron is nearly double that 
of England, and second only to that of the United States. Whereas 
in 1907 Germany exported 600,000 tons of pre to France, in 1913 
she imported 3,000,000 tons from France. More light is thus 
thrown on the sinister hidden struggle for the raw products which 
are the life-blood a modern industrial State. Will peaceful inter- 
national agreements ever replace the grim struggle of economic 
war? Schiavi despairs of suchta solution in the present state of 
society. 

Evening Me 7 , August 7 th : — 

Aiff-ttiticle on ‘Fighting for Steel Markets’ says: ‘In the 
London Outlook of July 8th is an illuminating article on “Lorraine 
and German Metallurgy.” It is a call to England to see that 
France gets back Lorraine, because this would destroy the German 
steel industry and leave Great Britain a free hand in the export field. 
It is shown that Germany before 1871, when Lorraine <^as acquired, 
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was rich in coa! but poor in iron ore. Take away her iron ore, and 
her iron industry is gone. 

“ * Figures, are cited to show what England has iost and whale 
she must regain. 

‘“Great Britain is called upon to remove^ the Germans from 
Lorraine and regain the steel trade of Europe. 

“‘It is a striking illustration of the solid basis of fact that must 
be behind Great Britain’s championing the cause of smaller nations. 
The history of Ireland, the Boer Republic, Egypt, and Persia must 
make it clear that small nations per se are not j^pdiscriminately 
championed. The designs upon German metallurgy are arspecific 
instance of that principle which the London Times of March 8, 
1915, proclaimed in such classic form: “In this war England is 
fighting fev exactly the same kind of reasons for which she fought 
Philip II, Louis XIV, and Napoleon. She is not fighting for 
Belgium or for Servia, for France or for Russia. They fill a great 
place in her mind and her heart, but they come second. The first 
place belongs, and rightly belongs, to herself.” ’ 

^^Zukunft^ July: — a 

“ Harden gives prominpee to, and endorses the French view of 
the importance both to France and Germany of the iron mines 
between Metz and Verdun. The documents in which the Six Indus* 
trial Unions set out their demands have now been translated and 
published in the French papers, and France can realize that Ger- 
many, if victorious, will take frdm her the iron district of Briey. 
The first note of alarm was sounded by Berenger, tfte Secretary 
of the Senatorial Defence Committee : — 

“ ‘ Every one of us,’ he said, ‘ soldier or civilian, recognizes that 
iron is king in this war. , . . That is why Germany has flung 
herself on the district of Briey, which produces per cent, of our 
ore, and why she has done everything in her power to keep it. 
That is the real object of the attacks on Verdun, and of the mad 
submarine warfare which aimed ... at preventing us from obtain- 
ing iron from England or America. The mining district of B riey 
forms the battlegrounjd where France and Germany are fighUng"for 
the control of iron. This basin lies between Metz and Verdun like 
a giant key between two mighty fortresses. . . . Can we under- 
stand at last that Germany’s desire to take Verdun must be as 
strong as our own to regain Metz ? Before the war Germany used 
a8 million tons of iron ore in the year : 21 of these came from tht 
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part of Briey that was annexed in 1871. France used 22 million : 
15 of these came from the part that remained French. This 
di*!trict was lost at the invasion. England and America had to 
make good the deficiency. Germany seized the French and Luxem- 
burg districts, set alr^ost all the furnaces to work, and therefore 
could! add to her own 28 million tons 15 from France and 6 from 
Luxemburg : a total for herself and her alhes of 49 million tons. 

. . . The six German Unions have told the Chancellor that it would 
have been impossible to carry on the war if the production of iron 
and steel had not doubled since August 1914 : and seeing that 60 to 
80 per cent, of diis depends on the ore from Briey, the war could 
scarcely l?e won now without the undisputed possession of the entire 
district. This explains the obstinate attacks against Verdun. . . . 
If it falls, the Germans can believe in an indefinite prolon^tion of 
the war, for Briey holds in her lap 3,000 millions tons of iron ore. 
But if we keep Verdun and win bick Metz, Germany loses nine- 
tenths of the raw material for her steel.’” 

I do not here discuss the economic soundness or unsoundness 
of the extracts I have quoted, I quote them as illustrating the 
kind of considerations that determine the ^K>licy of States. As a 
matter of fact, unless the country owning these deposits forbade the 
export of them, the iron would go to the best buyer, foftiign or 
home ; and Germany (or France) would get as much as she chose to 
pay for. And this is as it should be, were the world bent on 
developing production instead of devising destruction. Of course, 
if the deposits jfrere simply stolen by the conquering nation from the 
present owners, and their revenue socialized foivthe benefit of all its 
citizens, that nation might be said to benefit economically. I discuss 
that possibility in the text. Hitherto nations have not thought it 
wise or just to adog^: such policies. • 

4 * # 

* Page 125. — Dumping. 

On this question' of German dumping, the most fantastic illusions 
have gained currency during the war. Thus, for example, Mr. 
Hughes is reported to have said : “ L we do not act, and at once, 
peace will overwhelm us more surely than war ; the Germans will 
cump their sugar and their goods generally into our markets, our 
streets will be thronged with unemployed men, and industrial chaos 
will reign in the land” (Th^ Times, May ii, 1916). In the only 
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sense in which it would seem that dumping can reasonably be com- 
plained of— the case of deliberately underselling competitors in 
foreign countries at a loss, in order to capture the whole trade, 
and then put up the price — I have not yet found an example 
established by evidence. Further, there seenej to be no evidence, 
as there is no probability, for the contention put forward at the Paris 
Conference that Germany is preparing to “ dump ” cheap goods on 
all the allied countries as soon as the war is over. I cite the follow- 
ing from the Sunday Times of November 12, 1916 : — 

** An American business man who has for years been managing a 
branch establishment in Berlin was recently interviewed on his 
arrival in Rotterdam from the German capital. He characterized 
the German ‘ dumping ’ scare as absurd. ‘ Not only will there be no 
dumping,* he said, ‘ but German industry will be ierribly handi- 
capped for years because of the shortage of raw materials. 

“ ‘ Even the steel and iron manufacturers,’ he continued, ‘ though 
they have greatly enlarged their plants and are doing an incredible 
amount of war work, cannot undertake immediate exports when 
peace comes, because they must first import hundreds of thousands 
of tons of copper, zinc,^^and materials which Germany can get now 
with the greatest difficulty, if at all, as they are reserved for military 
work. *■* 

“ ‘ There is no raw cotton in Germany excepting the reserve used 
in manufacturing high explosives, and very little wool, and cotton 
and wool must be imported h\ great quantities before the textile 
mills can resume operations. 

“ ‘ So far from Gel‘many outstripping her rivals in foreign markets, 
her manufacturers are lying awake at night worrying because they 
think British and French industry, released from war work, will grab 
the old Ge^man markets before raw material c«"v,n be imported to the 
Fatherland, turned into finished products, and exported.^ ” 

It may be worth while to add that dumping,” in the ^ense ini 
which it rouses British indignation when supposed to be done by 
Germans, was originally a British invention. “ As early as the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, English industries were employing 
the expedient of selling in foreign markets large quantities of their 
manufactured products at prices below the cost of production to 
themselves, in order to nip in the bud a similar industry developing 
in the country of import.”* 

* Grunzel, Economic Pi'oiection, p. 148, 
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Pack 133. — Trade and Political Frontiers. 

The internatiional organization of business does, of course, easily 
overleap political frontiers. Witness such world-wide combinations 
as t|[ie Oil Trust and the Tobacco Trust. 


Page 138. — The British Empire and Commercial Monopoly. 

See Hansard^ vol. 85, No. 81, Debate of August 3, 1916, on the 
Colonial Vote. The point in discussion was the imposition of an 
export tax on pfilm kernels from West Africa. These kernels are 
used for tnargarine and oil-cake ; and the avowed object of the tax 
was to confine the supply to the British Empire, a rebate of the 
export duty being allowed if the kernels were crushed within the 
Empire. It was explained that if the tax was not sufficient to secure 
the monopoly to the Empire it wouM be increased. In his speech 
defending the tax, Mr. Mackinder said : “ These regions ought to be 
treated as an asset of the Empire,’^ and explained himself to mean 
that “ we are entitled to a considerable proportion of the advantages 
irtat come from these regions.” Major Hunt put the matter even 
more simply when he said : “ The land belongs to the Empire, does 
it not? And the people who live on it grow nuts, do they rfOi ? If 
a man or a nation owns the land and has to look after the people 
who live on it, and protect them from Germans or other barbarians, 
it is perfectly right that that man or nation should have the first 
or a better cljtince of buying the nuts off that land than any- 
oody else.” As to the natives, Mr. Molteno«6tated in the course 
of the debate that the effect of the new policy had been a fall 
of the price received by the West African natives, while there 
had been a rise to the Liverpool merchant of 67 •per cent, 
between June and July, the proposed tax being made known on 
June loth. It is clear that the policy applicable to palm kernels 
from West Africa is applicable to every product of which the British 
Empire has a monopoly or a considerable preponderance of, the 
supply. The effect of such a policy on the political future of the 
Empire, on our relations with other Povers, and on the reputation of 
our country for fairness and justice may be imagined. And there 
is another point, put thus by Mr. Molteno : “ I contend that this 
despatch is a reversal of the policy that has been consistently 
pursued towards our Crown colonies and all our colonics ever since 
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the loss of the American colonies. That policy was never to tax 
the colonies ^without employing the taxes for their own good. . . . 
We are constantly told that the rights of small nationalities have 
been put on an indefeasible foundation as a result of this war. 
Here are small nationalities, though great in numbers, for the peQple 
affected by this will total some twenty millions of human beings, 
many in a high state of^ native civilization, which are completely in 
our hands. With what conscience can we invade their rights and 
stand out as the defenders of the rights of small nations ? ” 

The question came up again in the debate of November 8, 1916 
{Hansard, vol. 87, No. 106, p. 247 seq,), when it was proposed that 
only British-born subjects and British firms should be allowed to 
compete for the purchase of enemy properties to be sold in the 
Crown cblonies and protectorates. As applied to Nigeria, that, of 
course, would confirm the monopoly of the ring of British firms, 
who, as Mr. Steel Maitland was able to show, had depressed the 
price to the natives from ^^14 to ^^^9 or ;^io and raised it to the 
British purchaser, the rise in freights accounting for no more than 
a fraction of this rise. It is creditable to Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Steel Maitland that they resisted, in the interest of the natives, cfi 
our allies and of neutrais, a proposition which seems to be a not 
unnatural corollary of the policy they had sanctioned previously. 
They were unwilling to affirm to the full the monstrous principle that 
the products and trade of the British Empire, nearly one-fourth of 
the surface of the globe, shaB be preserved as a monopoly for 
British subjects. But that principle plainly underlay much of the 
argument in favour cf the proposal, which indeed can hardly be 
intelligibly defended on any other ground. And it was plainly 
affirmed that such a monopoly was to be regarded as war-booty and 
as one of the objects of the war. I append a f^w illustrations. 

Sir Alfred Mond : I should have thought it was the British 
Empire first, the British trader second, and all other considerations 
afterwards. 

Mr. Molteno : And the native nowhere ! 

Sir a. Mond : No, not nowhere, but in his right place ! 

Mr. R. McNeil described *the policy of the Government as 
“Asking aliens to come in and enjoy the fruits of our victory.” 

Sir E. Carson ended with the following peroration : — ^ 

“ I do beg and pray of the Government — and if the Government 

do not listen to it, I beg and pray of this House — in the circum- 

P' 
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stances in which this country is situated at the present moment, noi 
to send out a message to our suffering fellow-subjects^ — aye, and to 
cur soldiers in the trenches — that the war is being waged, not for 
the British Empire, but equally for neutrals.” 

It is thus that th.. war for “liberty” and the “rights of small 
nations ” is interpreted by powerful and representative English- 
men. It is thus that they give colour to* the German view that 
it is a war to destroy by force the trade of rivals whom our 
merchants and manufacturers cannot meet by fair competition. 
On the whole, the Manchester Guardian seems fully justified in 
commenting : ‘^Mr. Bonar Law has revived in all its worst features 
the old colonial system which cost us America and which now, 
applied at the expense of the most defenceless populace in the King’s 
dominions, bids fair to lose us our honour ” (November 4, 1916). 

How the export duty will profit British companies is indicated by 
the following note from Common Sense : — 

Sharebrokers are advertising their clients to purchase the 
shares of the British Oil and Cake Company, Ltd., on the 
ground that recent legislation has put a duty of ;^2 per ton on 
palm kernels exported from West Africa ^ > countries outside the 
British Empire ; and this it is said, no doubt truly, will cause great 
benefit to accrue to this already very prosperous company. It is 
not a poor, struggling concern which is to reap the benefit of this 
new monopoly, but a company which has raised its profits from 
;?^iii,ooo in 1914 to ;j^243,ooo in 1915, and its dividend from 
5 to 15 per cent.” 

Special importance is given to the subject-ifiatter of this chapter 
by the resolutions of the Paris Conference, whereby the Allies 
propose an economic “war after the war” against th( Powers of 
Central Europe. <irhe resolutions appear to embo*dy all the 
economic and political fallacies which I have endeavoured to 
expose in the text. I have dealt with the question specially in 
a separate pamphlet,^ where I have illustrated among other things 
the effect of the lesolutions in stiffening our enemies to fight to 
the end. 

The following passage from a lecttire given by Professor Brentano 
is worth quoting, as showing that, even in a country as protectionist 

* Economic War after the War^ published by the Union, of Demo- 
cratic Control (37 Norfolk Stn|et, Strand). 
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as Germany, there are thinkers who see clearly the connexion 
between war and protectionist policies ; — 

There -is only one way to reach a durable peace: namely, /.o 
renounce in future all commercial hostilities and all the means that 
minister to them. . . . History shows that the effort of any econohiic 
system to be self-sufficient has always led to war.* . . . The lecturer 
criticized the folly of the arguments which the advocates of pro- 
tective tariffs in both camps bring forward in favour of the exclusion 
of the enemy from the world markets even after the re-establishment 
of peace. If this tendency should get the upper hand among the 
nations engaged in the conflict, it will lead to new war^. There 
is an immanent logic of facts in politics as elsewhere. . . . The 
assumption of mercantilism that in trade the gain of one is only 
possible at the cost of the loss of the other, and that the object of 
trading is to derive from it one-sided advantage, is opposed by the 
view that trade flourishes best when both parties gain. On that 
view rests free trade. And just as the organized system of com- 
mercial hostility ended in war, so free trade assumes peace and 
leads to it. It has always been so and must be so in the futur^: 
for it lies in the nature of things. 

“ Finally the lecturer dwelt upon what would be involved for 
European another war. After describing the sacrifices in men and 
goods which the present war has laid upon Europe, he concluded 
with the remark that a recurrence of war would mean the destruc- 
tion of Europe as the leader if civilization in the world. ‘ If the 
European peoples that are now involved in all the horrors of the 
world war, instead of* aiming at the quickest possible recovery from 
the losses inflicted on them by ordering international trade on 
the basis of a [peaceable division of labour, consult (as at an 
economic (Conference which has just been heki in Paris) how after 
the re-establishment of peace the world war may be liquidated by 
a trade war which must one day produce a new war with all the 
dangers indicated — if they do this, then for such conduct there is 
only one word, and that one word madness.* ” (S^c Zuricher Zeitung^ 
June 15, 1916.) 

It is well known that the G<!rman Social Democrats have always 
been Free Traders and apparently still are. A very sound article, 
from this point of view, dealing both with the Mittel-Europa 
project and with the resolutions of the Paris Conference appeared 
in Vonvarts for Jiu'c 26, 1916. 
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A deputy of the Reichstag, Herr Gustav Hoch, ip an article 
opposing all schemes of annexation, said : “ The future struggle for 
markets must no longer be allowed to be conducted by any other 
than peacefurmethods — by methods of commercial competition” 
(Neuc Zeit^ January 29, 1916). 


Page 138. — Socialistic Policies and Commercial Monopoly. 

The point suggested in the text is unfortunately not a mere 
imagining, unbg.sed on real tendencies. I may cite in illustration 
an article from the New York Journal^ giving an interview with 
Dr. Ludvig Quessel, a leading German Socialist. Dr. Quessel is 
reported to have said that “ The shutting off of foreign supplies 
of cotton, i^ool, rubber, oil, fibrous material, and food-stuffs has 
awakened among the working people a conception of the value of 
world politics for colonies. It is plain that this conception must 
continue after the war.” After a long account of the monopolistic 
colonial policy of the Entente Powers (an account which, so far as 
^England is concerned, is unfounded and unjust), he concludes that 
the “whole of Central Europe, from tbg simplest worker to the 
multimillionaire, is made to pay tribute to the Entente,” and that 
the object of the Entente in entering on the war was “ the desire 
to make their colonial monopoly more complete. By appropriating 
Germany’s colonies and partitioning Turkey, the exploitation of 
colonially disinherited Central Europe was to be reduced as it 
were to a system.” 

That this policy was the object of the Efntente in going to war 
is a fantastic illusion. But it is more than unfortunate that the 
partitioning of Turkey and the seizure of German colonies is now 
their policy, and #iat prominent politicians and business men in 
the Entente countries have avowed precisely this ideal of a colonial 
monopoly directed against Germany. The result, of course, can 
only be to convert the great Socialist masses of Germany, hitherto 
Free Traders, id the idea of an aggressive policy to seize colonies 
by force as a necessary basis of economic life. Such policies in all 
countries might be made populaf by associating the working class 
with the alleged advantages. We may thus have a series of world 
wars, accompanied by the militarization of all countries, simply 
{p^^apse a false conception of public advantage has b^ep fostere4 

% 
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by individuals who see in it private advantage, has then been exploited 
by those who desire war to continue, and has been accepted in 
shortsighted ignorance by masses too little educated to be able 
to think the matter through for themselves. Atr. Hughes 
Australia and Mr. Hodge of England are topical examples of 
the kind of men who are taken in by these illusions. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OTHER CAUSES OF WAR 

• 

I HAVE now dealt with those causes of war which are 
sometimes ^regarded as the result of a natural necessity, 
against which human ideals and policy must beat in vain ; 
and I have tried to show that they are nothing of the 
kind ; that, in fact, mistaken ideas, wrong policy, and false 
ambitions here masquerade as Fate. 

But there remain some other causes of war on which 
it will be necessary to touch briefly.^ 

In the preceding chapters I have been dealing with 
national interests in a simple material form. For it is 
material interests, misunderstood, that furnish the prin- 
cipal causes*of war ; and when it suits the militarists, they 
will frankly admit it. Thus, I find in *Naumann's Central 
Europe the following illuminating passage : — 

• 

War is only unavdidable because there is no recognized measure 
for evaluating the claims that ar^* put forward. If, for example, 
Japan, Russia, England, America, and other States dispute over the 
extent of their influence in China, there is no recognized procedure 
of apportionment according to which their mortgages in China can 
be measured. The actual discovery rf such a procedure would be 
pacifism. . . . Under these circumstances, what remains but to put 
it to the test of blood how highly each one who makes a claim is 
in a position to value it ? * 


* Central Europc^^p, 200, English translation, 
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This passage, if it means anything, can only mean that 
every State has a right to all it can take by force ; and that 
if forces could be accurately measured without war, w^r 
could be dispensed with. For the distribution of other 
people's property could then be made by a Court, accord- 
ing to this Germai) principle of justice. As it is, wars 
must be fought to ascertain where the preponderance 
of this force, which is also Right, may lie. And the 
assumption, of course, throughout is, that it is for their 
material interests that this stealing is necessary tp States. 
Whenever the pacifist puts forward some other purpose 
than power and wealth as a motive for State policy, he 
is swept from the stage by the indignant militarist, who 
says, like Admiral Mahan : — 

It is vain to expect nations to act consistently from any motive 
other than that of interest . . and the predatory instinct that he 
should take who can.‘ 

But, on the other hand, so soon as the pacifist himself 
begins to talk of interest, and urges, with Mr. Norman 
Angell, ’that the interest of States is not in fact furthered 
by war, the militarist turns round in a fury and says that 
no one but a materialistic pacifist would suppose that 
States ever go to war for anything so low as their interest ! 
Thus we find the very same Admiral Mahan writing in 
another p'ace : — ^ 

To regard the world as governed by self-interest is to live in a 
non-existent world, a world possessed by an idea much less worthy 
than those which mankind, to do it bare justice, persistently 
entertains."* 

The solution of these contradictions I must leave to the 
militarist. Meantime, as a sober pacifist, I recognize that 

‘ Cited by Norman Angell in Foundations of International Poliev, p, lo. 

» fbjd. p. 36, 
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nations do sometimes go to war for other reasons than a 
miscomprehension of interests. They go to war, for 
instance, about their ** honour." What is this ** honour " ? 

t 

No term is more indefinite and none is more abused. 
Bu'^ whenever it \l employed, it seems to be in reference 
to some immediate reaction of the corporate personality 
of a nation either to a supposed insult or to an admitted 
obligation. To take first the question of an insult. Never, 
I suppose, has that been the sole cause of war. But it 
has often been the match to fire the train. Thus, for 
example, ** Jenkins’s ear " was an immediate occasion of 
the Anglo-Spanish War of 1739. But trade rivalry and 
the Balance of Power were the real causes. Again, the 
Franco-German War was precipitated by the insult falsely 
alleged to have been offered by the King of Prussia to the 
French envoy. But there were other and deeper causes, 
ki fact, those who are determined on war are apt to bring 
it to birth by causing it to appear, ifalsely or truly, that 
the nation has been insulted. They are aware 4 hat the 
notion of an insult works upon a people as it works upon 
an individual, suppresses all calculation of consequences, 
and arouses, a blind passion for revenge. A common 
provocative of such passion is the pretence, or the fact, 
that some member of the nation has been wantonly 
injured. Immediately all the hot-heads feel that they 
themselves have suffered vicariously in the person of the 
injured. Their pride, rather Jlian their humanity, is out- 
raged, and they cry for the humiliation of the offender or 
for war. 

Now, in such cases, no sober judgment would maintain 
that the insult must be wiped' out in blood. We do not 
think so even in the case of insult to an individual, since 
we have discredited the duel. But an individual at least 
fs risking only his own life. A statesman is risking th^ 
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present and future of a community and the lives of many 
who are quite indifferent to the alleged affront. Wherever 
reflexion might see in such cases a justification for war, 
it would be* because of some calculation that the outrage 
will be followed by substantial aggressioh unless reparation 
is exacted. Broadly, no nation ought ever to go to war 
merely because of an affront. And it is exactly in such 
cases that delay is all important, to allow passions to cool. 
The reference of the case of the Dogger Bank outrage to a 
commission of inquiry at The Hague is a model of how 
such issues should be handled. Who now regrets that 
we did not then go to war with Russia ? Yet a weaker 
or more passionate Government might have gone to war, 
and public opinion (that is, the Press) at the first 
moment would have approved it. In every such case, 
where a supposed insult is the essence of the trouble, 
inquiry and delay is the remedy that will prevent a 
precipitate war. t 

It is*‘different when the point of honour^' is a point 
of legal or moral obligation. Nations are under an obliga- 
tion, for instance, to keep their pledged word, though it 
is one they do not in fact commonly recognize and one 
which the same people who would go to war about an 
insult '' are apt to treat with cynical contempt. For 
those who are most sensitive to insult are not necessarily 
those most scrupulous of obligation, h^ince, then, nations 
ought to keep their word, they should be the more careful, 
how they pledge it, and they should not allow it to be 
pledged behind their back, nor ambiguously, nor for im- 
proper purposes. There arise here questions about the 
making and sanction of treaties, and the democratic control 
of policy, which we shall have to discuss presently. Mean- 
time, let us admit that it may sometimes be right and 
necessary to make war in supj^ort of a pledged word j 
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and that in that sense “honour*' may be a g9od cause 
of war. 

The other icinds of cases out of which war may arise 
are concerned with what are called “ vital interests." And 
it sli 9 uld be obser^^e 1, to begin with, that no treaties should 
be entered upon which it is not a matter of “ vital interest," 
as well as of honour, to maintain. Statesmen, in fact, do 
not maintain treaties by war, unless they hold that vital 
interest is concerned, and are often ready to break them 
when vital interest seems to sanction ii. An antagonism 
between these two kinds of obligation, “honour" and 
“interest," is very unfortunate, and leads to much hypoc- 
risy and much insincere vituperation. The moral is. Be 
very careful what kind of treaties you enter upon, and 
give scope for periodical revision as circumstances change. 

Among vital interests, the first is “ national indepen- 
d'ince " ; by which I mean independence of the will of 
another imposed by force, not indeper^icnce of obligations 
voluntarily undertaken. Every treaty limits independence 
by obligations deliberately assumed. But such limitation 
is a guarantee, not an infringement, of vital interest. Any 
amount of ioternational agreement, if it be voluntary, is 
.hus compatible with national indepenc^pnce. But no jot 
or tittle of armed coercion contrary to Right is compatible 
with it. On the other hand, a nation deliberately recal- 
citrant to international law and comity may forfeft its right 
,to independence, just as an ir^dividual citizen may within 
the State. Force to back recognized law may become 
legitimate even , against the right of independence. Force 
without that sanction of law is illegitimate, except to 
counter illegitimate force applied by another. The general 
recognition, in theory and practice, of this right of 
independence, so limited, is essential to an international 
order. And there can be no international ordep, and no 
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salvation from war and ruin, while any powerful State 
regards force, in and by itself, as either being or creating a 
Right. If this war is about anything ideal,.it is about that 
issue. ^ 

Closely connected with this questioli of independence 
is that of oppressed nationalities. For oppression here 
means the denial by one group to another of some kind 
of independence. No questions are so difficult of solution 
as these, and it may be admitted that war may be a neces- 
sary step towards the solution of them. On* the other hand, 
war is a very precarious remedy, precarious in its imme- 
diate issue and in its remoter effects. Many rebellions have 
been worse than vain, and many that have been successful 
have only converted the whilom victims into oppressors. 
Nothing is more disconcerting to lovers of liberty than the 
new Imperialism of Italy, or the campaigns of the various 
Balkan States to oppress one another soon as they Ipd 
jointly delivered tlyemselves from the yoke of the Turk, 

** They- that take the sword shall perish by the sword — 
perish, it would seem, spiritually as well as physically. 
There is a better way, the way of justice and agreement, 
the way which, after centuries of bitter experience, the 
British have at last been attempting in Ireland. Their 
difficulties are typical of those which arise in every such case. 
But that way is the right way. And the more Europe can be 
induced 1.0 follow it, the more carefullj^nd deliberately she 
can frame machinery for 'that purpose, the more she can 
avoid perilous and drastic operations with the knife, the 
better the chance not only for civilization^ as a whole, but 
for the solution of the very problems which war must' 
otherwise be called in to* settle. 

There remain economic issues, and of these I have 
already spoken at length. What resulted from our dis- 
cussion ‘Was the need for international agreeii^ents to regu* 
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late commercial and financial competition. We shall return 
to this point presently. 

Finally, all these issues lead up to war, not* so much 
because they are ^otherwise insoluble, as because they are 
handled in an anai hie world. It is the absence of ade- 
quate machinery to deal with disputes, rather than the 
insoluble nature of the disputes, that leads to international 
j^ar. To suggest what steps may be immediately prac- 
ticable in the* constructing of such machinery and what 
kind of 'agreements would be best calculated to deal with 
the issues as they arise is the purpose of the concluding 
portion of this book. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Page 153. — National Honour. 

% 

The view of “ honour ” and its obligations which I am challenging 
is expressed by Treitschke in the following passage : — 

“ A State must have a very liighly developed sense of honour, if 
it is not to be disloyal to its own nature. The State is not a violet 
blooming in the shade. Its power must stand forth proud and 
refulgent, and it must not allow this power t© be disputed even in 
matters of forms and symbols. If the flag of the State is insulted, 
it is the duty of the State to demand satisfaction, and if satisfaction 
is not forthcoming, tp .declare war, however trivial the occasion may 
appear ; for the State must strain every nerve to preserve for itself 
•that recpect which it enjoys in the State system.” * 

This passage expresses admirably the real immediate feeling of 
almost everybody, and it is necessary that this feeling shall be 
counteracted by reflexion if the most trivial causes are not to 
lead to world wars. The “honour” of nations no more requires 
war to safeguard it than the honour ^-f individuals requires the duel. 
In all such matters the question should be put in cold blood, “ Do 

* The Political Thoughl of Heinriclt von Treitschke, by H. \\\ C. Davies, 
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you think, "because somebody has been rude to your representative 
or your flag, that millions of men ought to die in the prime of life 
and the whole level of civilization sink to the depths into which evpry 
modern war must inevitably plunge it ? ” 

I append other examples of the use of the vford “ honour.” • 

1. In a speech delivered in the Reichstag in the debate of 

October ii and 12, 1916, Naumann, the author of Mittel-Europa^ 
is reported to have said that the murder of Serajevo was “ in the 
strictest sense of the word a question of honour, and therefore 
Austria-Hungary could not leave it to other Powers to say whether 
and how far she should receive satisfaction for it.” Clearly, the 
question of the murder of Serajevo was one of justice. * A crime 
had been committed, and the first step was to investigate judicially 
the question of guilt. It was the typical case for an < international 
court. If by the judicial investigation it should have been made 
clear that the murder had been instigated or connived at by the 
Serbian Government, an international question would have arisen. 
But not till then. The refusal of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to refer the case to an international commission of inquiry 
was itself an international crime, and no piea of “ honour ” can 
palliate it. ^ 

2. “He (Usedom) began by assuring me that as early as 1865 
efforts had been made from Florence to induce the Austrians to 
sell Venice. The envoy, a certain Landau, had, according to him, 
met with much sympathy at Vienna — in fact, even Count Mensdorff 
had shown himself not ill-disposed ; yet the affair had miscarried 
owing to the opposition of the Emperor and the military party, who 
held it incompatible with military honour to surrender Venice 
without fighting.” 

Here is k case where a transference of \«Kritory which is now 
generally recognized to be right ^ind proper was refused by way of 
agreement and had to be carriell out at the cost of much ' blood- 
shed, because certain individuals had a mistaken idea of “ honour.” 
But it is perhaps true that in any State that notion* of honour could 
and would be imposed on the nation by its Press, and any Govern- 
ment that might attempt the humane and reasonable course would 
be discredited. So great is the empire of words. (See Memoirs oj 
Prince Hohenlohe^ English translation, Heinemann, 1906, vol. i. 
p. 316.) 

3. Id his Guildhall speech of 1911, Mr. Lloyd George maintained 
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that the compensation proposed to be given to Germany- by France 
in Morocco would seriously affect British interests. He- then, by a 
conjuror^s trick, ^identified national interest with national honour : 
“ If a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could only 
be piyeserved by the Surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Britain has won by cent ries of heroism and achievement, by allow- 
ing Britain to be treated where her interests were vitally affected as 
if she were of no account in the cabinet of nations, then I say em- 
phatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure. National honour is no party 
question.” 

The issfeie here, according to Mr. George’s own statement, was 
one of interest and prestige. But in order to prevent that question 
from being examined coolly on its merits, in order to avoid show- 
ing clearly by facts and documents exactly what British interests 
were involved, and on what evidence (points on which we 
wait for illumination), he brings in the words “ humiliation ” and 
honour,” knowing well that they work on a nation like a red rag 
on a bull, silence all discussion and criticism, and hand over the 
nadon a passive instrument into the hands of any Government, 
quite apart from the wisdom or justice of thatiGovernment’s policy. 
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When it is a question of war, all means should first be tried in 
the way of award, and only in the last resort should the way of 
battle be tried. — Dante. 

Mere agreements will not make peace secure. It' will be 
absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of 
the permanency of the settlement, so much greater than the force 
of any nations now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or 
projected, that no nation or probable combination of nations 
could face or withstand it. 

President Wilson. 

Speech to the Senate^ January 22, 1917. 

In a jreneral way (hey desire to declare . . . their whole- 
hearted agreement with the proposal to create a League of 
Nations which shall assure peace and justice throughout the 
world. They recognize all the benefits which will accrue to the 
cause of humanity and civilization from the institution of inter- 
national arrangements designed to prevent violent conflicts between 
nations and so framed as to provide the sanctions necessary to 
their enforcement, lest an illusory security should serve merely 
to facilitate fresh acts of aggression. 

From the Reply of the ^iMed Governments to 
President Wilson's Note^ January ii, 1917. 



NOTE. 


In yiis Part I refe\ to the following schemes of international 
organization, which wii. shortly be published in a separate volume 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., under the title ‘ The 
Framework of a Lasting Peace.” 

1. A scheme contained in International Government^ by L. S. Woolf. 
Published for the Fabian Society by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1916. Referred ^o as the Babian scheme. 

2. Profosals for the Prevention of Future Wars, By Lord 
Bryce and others. Referred to as the scheme of the British group. 
This scheme is separately published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
Price one shilling net. 

3. A scheme drawn up by a Dutch Committee and published 
in the first volume of the Recueil des Rapports de r Organisation 
Centrale pour ufie Paix durable^ referred to as the Dutch scheme. 

4. The programme of the American “ League to Enforce Peace,” 
Seft’etary, W. H. Short'f 70, B'ifth Avenue, New York. 

5. The programme of the British “ Leagi " of Nations Society,” 
offices at i Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster. 

I refer also to the Recueil des Rapports sur les dijfirents Points du 
Programme minimum published by the Organisation Centrale pour 
une Paix durable (Martinus Nijhoff,* La Haye, 1916). A trans- 
lation of some of these reports will shortly be published by George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. ♦ 

Since this book was written there has appeared Mr. Brailsford’s 
admirable book A League of Nations (Headley Bros.), to which I 
would refer the readr^ for a further discussion of soihe of the 
points here treated, and especially for the relation of the project of 
a League of Nations to all the other problems of the peace settle- 
ment. 

The periodical War and Peace^ now issued monthly as a supple- 
ment to the Nation^ is devoting itself exclusively to the problems ot 
a League of Nations. 



CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONALISM 

Let me now remind the reader where we stand. We 
have seen what is likely, nay, certain to happen, if war 
and preparation for war continues. It is a prospect which, 
I believe, few who can realize it will face without dismay 
We have seen further that, contrary to our usual 
way of thinking, war is not inevitable,*' but proceeds 
from definite and removable causes.' In other words, 
salvation is in our ^wn hands. But to realize that fact, 
and to *act accordingly, is no easy matter. So hard a 
process of intellectual and imaginative conversion is neces- 
sary, so long may it take , for the simple truths set forth 
in the preceding pages actually to take hold of and govern 
the hearts and minds of men. Yet the terrible experience 
of this war should have broken up the soil of habit 
and prepared it for the reception of new seeds. 1 
must assume that that process has taken place in my 
readers. If not, they will hardly feel the force, of all 
that follows. War leads to hell." War is not inevit- 
able." The acceptance of those two propositions is the 
condition of the acceptance of proposals for reconstruc- 
tion. And a reader who should turn to this part of my 
book without seriously considering the first part will 
not be in a position to appreciate the urgency of my 
contention. 
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Let me svppose, however, a reader who is so Convinced. 
What will be the first suggestion to occur to him ? Not 
un^iaturally helnight say, “There is one and only one way 
out. Scrap yoi.r ^armaments, for these, we have seen, are a 
principal cause of v ar, and settle your disputes henceforth 
by process of law or arbitration.” This measure would, I 
believe, be the most effective that could De adopted. And 
nothing at bottom prevents its adoption but moral and 
intellectual inertia in all nations. It is conceivable that a 
great leader, a new Peter the Hermit, might create the 
necessary impulse which common sense and reason cannot 
impart. Something of the kind, it would seem, did happen 
once on the American continent. 

“For sixty years, from 1840 to 1900, little wars between Argentina 
and Chili were constantly raging over the possession of a specially 
ferule tract of land, abctit as large as Wales, which lay on the border. 
So many men had died for it on both sidesi^hat now each country 
declared their honour involved ! Their country's sons ^nust not 
have died in vain. 

“ So, at the ^nd of last century, both Governments decided to 
prepare for war and settle the question, once and for all. How well 
we know that phrase ! They taxed heavily and borrowed more 
heavily still, and bought vast military equipments of all descriptions, 
enormous modern cannon, and even Dreadnoughts, and were 
drilling the whole male population of military age on both sides 
the Andes. * 

“But in Holy Wew in 1900 the white-haired Bishop of San 
Juan, Bonaveuto by name, preached in the great cathedral of 
Buenos Ayres. Thousands of men and women knelt to worship on 
the Good Friday, as in all Catholic Churches, while the story of the 
Crucifixion of Jesus was told over again. 

“ ‘ My children,* rang out the old Bishop’s voice, * when will 
you wake ? When will you realize thac it was not only two thousand 
years ago that soldiers mocked their Lord ? Every one who kneels 
here with the will that his fellow-man shall be slain — every one who 
in his heart is working for war and not for peace, is* mocking 
Him now, even as the^ soldiers mocked Him then.* 
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“The stbries of the sermon differ, but one of them tells how 
suddenly the old Bishop became as one transfigured. He prophesied 
that that very Easter Sunday — in His faithful followers — the Christ 
wbuld rise in deeds. In vision he saw Him standing on a peak in 
the Andes, His hands outstretched to bless His children in both the 
lands that lay beneath His feet with peace between them at last. 

“ Over in Chili, where the people were Roman Catholics too— - 
just as in England and Germany both peoples are chiefly Protestants 
— a brother-bishop took up the word of peace. Both men set forth 
on a mission, pleading in the ChrisPs name for another way to 
settle disputes between nations than the cruel way of war. Both 
prevailed, so that at the General Election the peoples’ will was 
changed, and by huge majorities in both lands men were returned 
to their Parliaments with a mandate to negotiate a peaceful settle- 
ment of the century-long dispute. 

“ On a high pass in the Andes, ii,ooo feet above sea-level, there 
stands a great statue of the Carpenter of Nazareth, in the left hand 
a cross, the right hand stretched out in blessing. The feet rest on a 
granite sphere on which the outlines of the world are sketched, and 
on the base are two tablets given by working women and worlung 
men. On one of thesf tablets are the words ; — 

“ ‘ Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than 
Argentines and Chilians break the peace to which they 

HAVE PLEDGED THEMSELVES At THE FEET OF ChRIST.’ ” * 

Miracles of this» kind may be possible. But we cannot 
count on miracles nor on miraculous leaders. Neither can 
we trust tjiem, even if they should occi^r, to give us permanent 
salvation. For moods pass, passions revive, errors recur. 
Only the slow, gradual, uphill work of learning from,experir 
cnce, formulating its lessons, and embodying them in 
institutions, accomplishes permanent transformations. We 
have therefore to carry on, alongside of that moral revolt 
without which we shall do nothing, a hard and ungrateful 

* From an account by Mr. Ernest E. Taylor, printed in the Labour 
l.ciuier of September 28, 1916. Mr. Taylor writes to me that his 
account vOas based upon American, English, and French accounts, and 
was submitted to the Argentine Legation before publication. 
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process of thinking and inventing, if we are to piake a real 
step forward. To that process I wish to contribute some- 
thing in wha;' follows. I cannot make what I have to say 
entertaining, nor yet edifying. I cannot make it correspond 
to* nor give relief to, the feelings of the reader. I can only 
address myself to his reason and his practical sense. But 
that too must be done. A connexion must be made between 
the mood of aspiration and revolt and that complex of 
facts and traditions out of which the war has come, and 
within which the construction of the future must go on, at 
the hands of men working on the ordinary level of human 
activity and in the hard dry light of day. Having seen and 
shuddered at the abyss that lies before us, we have next to 
devise calmly and in cold blood the means we must and 
can employ if we are to escape it. 

First, then, let me remind the reader that it is only in the 
political relations of States that sheer anarchy continues. 
Everywhere else the actual needs o^ modern society have 
long been pressing for embodiment in international organi- 
zation, and, in fact, there exists a whole network of such 
arrangements, little known to .the public, not in themselves 
very interesting to most people, but important as showing 
that it is the internationalists, not the liationalists, that are 
working on the lines of the true interests and needs of 
modern men. Sorv.e account of these arranggments and 
agreements will be found in Mr. Woolfs admirable book 
International Governynent.^ I«le shows there in detail how 
the closer communication effected by modern means of 
transport has produced a number of new needs and pro- 
blems, and how these have necessitated a machinery to deal 
with them — a machinery whii h had to be international. 
Not only do the new means of communication require 

* L. Woolf, I nternaiional Government ^ published for the Fabian Society 
by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1916. 
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international regulation — the post, the cables, radiotele- 
graphy, and the like ; but the fact of communication both 
raises new -problems and provides the possibtlity of solvipg 
them. Thus, for example, when travelling^^ecomes general, 
the spread of infectious disease is facilitated, and measures 
have to be devised to check it. As international trade 
becomes more intricate and more extensive, States find 
themselves more and more unable to solve domestic prob- 
lems without the co-operation of other States ; the use of 
white phosphorus for matches, for example, cannot be 
stopped, nor bounties on sugar abandoned, unless a number 
of States agree to common action. The translation of 
books into many languages leads to the need of an inter- 
national law of copyright. The inconvenience of different 
systems of currency and weights and measures has led to 
the Metric Union and the Latin Monetary Union. These are 
examples among many others of interriational action by 
Governments, going sO far, in some cases, as an international 
legislative body and administrative council for the subject- 
matter concerned. In addition, there are over four hundred 
private international associations that have grown up in 
response to international needs. Indeed, in peace-time, the 
political relations oV States may reasonably and naturally 
seem to an observer to be a mere atavistic survival from an 
age of isolation into an age of communis^ijtion. Essentially, 
I believe, that is what they are. But war and the passions 
of war show that the atavism is very powerful. Moreover, 
national sentiment, though it has not been able to prevent, 
has constantly hindered and delayed internafeonal organi- 
sation, even in matters where it might have been thought 
political passion would not be easily stirred. We cannot, 
therefore, expect a sudden transformation of interstate 
relations after the war. On the other hand, we may be 
sure that, in advocating such transformation, we are on the 
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true line of development. The question of what exactly to 
propose and how long the first steps may be is rather one 
of sagacity thair^of principle. The international spirit is 
already at work, ni ; only in men's minds but in conditions 
and events. But it k at work against obstacles in feeling, 
tradition, and passion which have to be very seriously 
reckoned with. 



CHAPTER X 

A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

d 

In examining the various proposals that have been put 
forward with a view to international orgcinization, it 
will be convenient to start with the most radical, the 
idea of a World-State. We may concede to this idea, 
what its advocates claim for it, that, of political schemes, 
it is the only one logically complete. And for that 
reason it is sometimes employed by » opponents of inter- 
nationalism to discredit less drastic and less Utopian 
proposals. ** If you want to stop war,"' it is urged, 
*'you must ^have a World-State. You don't think that 
possible ? Well, then, dr9p the whole idea of peace." But, 
in fact, even the World-State, supposing it to be estab- 
lished, could not*make war impossible; for nothing can. 
Civil war might occur in such a State, as it occurred, 
after the federal union, in the United States. Still, the 
State is the closest and most compact form of political 
association. And since it implies, within its territory^ 
that force shall be used only to back law, and that there 
shall be only one force, that of the gctyernment, the 
inclusion of the whole world in a single State would 
solve completely, so far' as form is concerned, that 
problem of competing policies backed by competing 
armaments which is the problem of war. 

But tb say that does not take us very far. A State 
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can only come into being when certain conditions are 
fulfilled. A self-governing State requires a considerable 
measure of agreement in feeling, tradition, ideas, and 
of life am^^ y its members. This seems to be true 
evAi of a federal organization, though no doubt that 
device enables more diverse peoples to cohere in 
a free community than could be well comprised m a 
unitary S^^te. On the other hand, peoples united by no 
natural or moral tie can be and have been held together in 
a singlq^ State, when the bond has been not free agree- 
ment but Empire. But such a bond is usually transitory, 
often tyrannic, and always based on force. The British 
Empire comprises a greater number of diverse peoples 
than perhaps have ever been held together under a single 
rule ; and to keep the peace over so large an area is a 
notable service to civilization. But the British Empire 
it not a free Empire, beyond the limits of those self- 
governing Dominions which compris<| but a small minority 
of its total population. Now, the essential pToblem of 
world peace is to bring together nations wl^ich are indeed 
on substantially the same level of civilization, and so far 
might be capable of being members of the same State, 
but in which history and traditions have fostered an 
extravagant sense of political independence. This sense, 
no doubt, is itself largely a product of war ; ^nd; as we 
have seen, during peace it is always being undermined by 
international communication; But it will have been 
reinforced, as between the rival groups, by the present 
war ; and though, on each side, the allies have been 
brought for the time being into friendly relations, that 
conjunction is likely to count for little as against the 
factors making for independence. It is hardly necessary 
to labour this point. The advocates of a World-State have 
only to concentrate themselves on Europe, and imagine 
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themselves standing up before any audience of ordinary 
Englishmen to recommend that the British Empire and 
Germany,, or even France, shall form one ^tate, to feel the 
full force of it, A European State, and a^ fortiori a World- 
State, even in a form of the loosest federation that could 
be called a State, is not at present a serious political 
conception. 

But we are not therefore driven back at rnce upon 
international anarchy. The problem is to find the greatest 
measure of organization which the state of feeing and 
intelligence that will exist after the war will tolerate. I 
think it clear that they will not tolerate a World-State nor 
yet a European State. What less than this might they 
tolerate ? 

If States are to remain independent, not united even 
by a loose federal Constitution, all organized relations 
between them must be based upon t^eaty. Every kirfd 
of plan that does no^ fuse them into a single State implies 
this condftion. We are met, therefore, at the outset, with 
the new scepticism about treaties. What is the use of 

r 

'^scraps of paper" ? the critic contemptuously asks, and 
dismisses the whole subject as Utopian nonsense. Now, 
it must be evident Hiat it is not only “ pacifist " schemes 
that arc open to this attack. Not a single one of the 
objects which the Allies have put bef«L**c them in this war 
can be achieved by any other means than treaties. Is 
the independence of small States to be guaranteed ? How ? 
By treaty ! Are new frontiers to be laid down ? How ? 
By treaty I It is impossible to profess a general scepticism 
about the observation of treaties without reducing to an 
absurdity the whole programme for which we profess to be 
fighting. Treaties, it is true, may include provisions insti- 
tuting a sanction against those who break them, and this 
question oi sanctions we shall presently discuss. But the 
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application of an agreed sanction depends itself on the States 
concerned being willing to fulfil their agreement to apply 
it. There is no escape from this circle. Grant, the con- 
tin^ied existence%f independent Stales, and they can only 
organize by treaty. And the fulfilment of the treaty must 
depend, in the last resort, on their sense of honour or 
of interest, or of both. 

But a treaty that is to guarantee justice and peace must 
be of a nrfw kind. Its object is not to strengthen some 
States against others, but to substitute in some way and 
in some measure (presently to be discussed) peaceable 
settlement for war. And the first point to be made is, 
that it belongs to the nature of such a treaty that it should 
be open to all civilized nations desiring to come in. 
For to exclude any nation is to announce that between 
it and the contracting nations war, not peaceable settle- 
ment, is to be t4e rule. On the other hand, a nation 
refusing to come in would offer a ^presumption that it 
intends to continue the way of war. It would Announce 
itself a potential enemy of the others, agaiijst which they 
must continvle to guard themselves. And should any 
State or States announce such a policy, the treaty would 
in effect constitute a defensive alliance^ against such State 
or States. 

The application o( this remark to a situation that may 
arise after the war is obvious. If Great Britain and her 
allies, while entering into the; proposed agreement among 
themselves, should deliberately exclude the Central Powers, 
they would be perpetuating the armed peace that preceded 
the war and preparing the way for a new war ; for the 
Central Powers could only regard such an arrangement 
as directed offensively against themselves, and would of 
course act accordingly. On the other hand, should the 
Central Powers be invited to come in, and refuse*, suspicion 
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would legitimately rest upon them, and they must be held 
responsible for perpetuating the European anarchy. On the 
action that the Allies and the German Powers respectively 
may take on this matter may depen/iT the future/ of 
civilization. A point of such immense importance clearly 
ought not to be decided under the influence of war 
passion, but in the dry light of reason. If it be believed, 
as it is believed not unnaturally by the present epemies of 
Germany, that the German will is incurably se^ upon war 
for the sake of conquest, the best way of testing that belief 
is to invite Germany to join a League of which it is the 
object to rule out such policies. If it be replied that they 
would only come in in order to wreck the scheme, it must 
be shown in detail how they can do this. On the face of it, 
it would be easier to watch their proceedings and to keep 
track of their armaments if they were inside than if 
they were outside. And if the fear ifji that they would 
detach members of the League, why should they be able 
to do thdi more easily from within than from without ? 
A Germany determined to fight rather than await or abide 
by the decisions of an international Court or Council 
would be a Germany opposed to the purposes of the 
league. But equally, whether she were outside or inside. 
And in either case the only way of meeting her hostile 
action would be by the joint action the Powers faithful 
to the alliance. If Germany were excluded by the Allies, 
the Allies would lie open tq suspicion. If she excluded , 
herself, she would lie open to suspicion. If she were 
invited to come in, and came in, there would be the 
same guarantee against her as there would be if she 
remained outside. For to provide such a guarantee 
against a Power making aggressive war is precisely the 
primary object of the League. 

The inclusion, then, of all the most powerful States seems 
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to be the most favourable, if not an essential, condition 
of success. Otherv ise we might get merely two opposed 
groups, as before die war, and so move again to the same 
cataskophe. If thV* Great Powers came in, no doubt the 
smaller States would bv willing to join. And the practical 
question would then be, not who should be admitted, but 
who, if any, should be excluded. The only tests to apply 
here would be that of capacity for deliberative action and 
that of publ\ honesty. The representatives of no State 
must be purchasable. What States might be legitimately 
excluded by such tests as these it will be a difficult and 
invidious task to determine. It is superfluous and would, 
indeed, be pedantic to attempt it here. But it must be 
remarked that a League from which all small States, as 
such, should be excluded would be viewed by those States 
with great suspicion. For it might well look like a League 
for .disposing unjustly of their interests. On the other 
hand, it is certain that in any Leag^ie that might be 
formed the great States would predominate, TiTe small 
States would have perforce to be content with the right 
to represent thbir views fairly and effectively. 

Assuming the formation of a League of States for the 
general purpose of guaranteeing internaiional order, how 
are the objects of such a League to be defined ? For they 
must be defined, and strictly : since we are contemplating 
an alliance not for any and every purpose the States may 
conceive to conduce to their interests, but for the guarantee 
of Right according to some clear rule. For this purpose 
the pursuit of righteousness,*' as suggested by Mr. Roose- 
velt, is far too vague a formula. The righteousness ** of 
States is too often that of the vvolf to the lamb ; and a 
League with such a roving commission would be a public 
menace to any State not of it, and constantly at dispute 
within itself as to what is righteous and what not. Let 
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us proceed, then, to examine the possible functions of such 
a League, starting with the essential minimum. 

This minimum would seem to be the keeping of the 
'peace. That is the primary function Q all goverKiient 
and the one earliest established. If there were a single 
World-State and a single police force, the peace would, 
of course, be kept by its government so long as the State 
subsisted. In a world of independent States the keeping of 
the peace can only be based on treaty. And ^^uch a treaty 
may be more or less drastic. The very least obligation 
it could impose, if the purpose were to be at all attained, 
would be an obligation to refer disputes to peaceable settle- 
ment in the first instance, leaving open an ultimate resort 
to force. Such an arrangement as this may be called the 
^'minimum.*' For it is the very smallest measure of inter- 
national organization that could achieve anything. It has 
already been adopted in a series of treaties drawn o up 
between the United States and other countries. These 
treaties *are bilateral, that is, each is contracted between 
the United States and one other State. And the essence 
of them is that all disputes between the contracting parties 
which diplomacy has been unable to settle should be 
referred to a permanent Commission for inquiry and 
report, the parties to abstain meantime from all military 
action.^ , Our proposal, so far, wovild be a generalization 
of such an agreement, all the States jointly binding them- 
selves in that sense. ' 

Such an agreement, it will be observed, leaves it open 
to the contracting States to have recourse to, hostilities after 
the Commission has made its report, in the case that 
either or both of them cannot accept the recommendations 
that may be offered nor come to an understanding on the 
basis of the facts ascertained. 

For the moment I purposely leave aside the question 
* Sec Notes to, this chapter. 
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whether any sanction^ or what, can be put behind such 
an agreement. Let us suppose that, either because of a 
sanction or in the absence of one, the agreement is 
obs^^ved, and the dispute referred for peaceable settle- 
meift.[^What about the interval during which the Com- 
mission of inquiry is examining the issue ? — an interval 
which may extend, say, to a year. The case may clearly 
arise in wl^h a State contemplates making war at the end 
of the periooj in the belief that no satisfactory mcdiis vivendi 
can or wi]l be devised. Such a State might at once begin 
preparing for war, and by doing so cause its opponents to 
do the sam^. A very dangerous situation would at once 
be created, and one which might precipitate war even 
before the period of delay is exhausted. It seems evident, 
therefore, that the agreement should contain a clause pro- 
hibiting not only war but ^^preparation for war'" during 
the* period prescribed. That ** preparation for war is a 
term needing much difficult definitic^i is obviqus. In- 
crease of armaments beyond what existed, or were in 
preparation, before the crisis arose, must ^i>f course he 
regarded as a breach of the treaty. And the proof of this 
breach would >be facilitated if there existed an international 
.agreement defining the extent of armanlents to be main- 
tained by the respective States. Further, mobilization " 
must be defined and enust be prohibited during* the pre- 
scribed period of delay. A further point arises in con- 
nexion • with the interval during which the Court is 
hearing the case or the Council considering it. There 
must not be, .during this interval, a continuance of the 
act that is the cause of the dispute. This means that the 
Court or the Council, or both, must have the power of 
injunction. And if a sanction is to be applied (a point to 
be discussed presently), there must be a sanction against 
breach of the injunction. 


13 
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The case, th^n, we will assume, has been heard and the 
decision given, or the recommendation made, by the inter- 
national authority. It is then, according to the mini- 
mum " plan I am examining, open to the States concep^ed 
either to accept the solution thus offered, in which c^se^the 
matter is ended ; or to agree by diplomatic procedure on 
some modification of what the international authority has 
proposed or decided ; or, failing either of these, to seek a 
way out by war. But this last step, though it mi^t be taken 
without breach of treaty or formal penalty, would surely 
be taken with reluctance and hesitation. For a State 
making war in defiance of the decision of an international 
authority would have put itself very wrong with public 
opinion. It would be unlikely to find allies. It should, 
indeed, be a provision of the general treaty that obliga- 
tions incurred under any special treaties of alliance that 
may continue to exist should cease in a case where public 
law is being defied. V AVid though the other Powers would 
not be bound to intervene by force, they would be not 
unlikely to dQ» so. We may say then, on the whole, that 
recourse to war in defiance of the international authority, 
though permissible, would be very hazardous and not 
lightly attempted. ♦ 

But it may be suggested, at this point, why not go 
further ? , Why should not the treaty»;include an obligation 
to abide by the international decision ? 

In dealing with this qur.stion we must advert to an 
important distinction. There are two kinds of inter- 
national disputes. One comprises those that are some- 
times called justiciable.” They have been defined thus : — 
Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to 
any question of international law, as to the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
* As in the scheme of the British group ; sec clause i8. 
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breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
nature and extent of the reparation to be made for any 
such breach/' * 

S\i;^h cases are capable of reference to a purely judicial 
tribtuM and of solution by judicial principles ; and there is 
force in the view that every State ought to bind itself to give 
effect to the decisions of such a tribunal, just as every suitor 
is bound to submit to the decisions of his national courts. 
The Englis*)V '' League of Nations Society " takes that view 
and embodies it in its programme. So do the proposals of 
the British group. The question is really how far States and 
peoples will be ready to go. It may perhaps be apprehended 
that they will be unwilling to bind themselves beforehand 
to anything the consequences of which they cannot more 
or less foresee. They will ask whether the court might not 
condemn them to some course of action they would regard 
as detrimental to their vital interests." This, it is true, is 
not a very admirable attitude. If, for ir stance, the question 
were one of the interpretation of a treaty, say a boundary 
treaty, a State refusing to accept the decision of a com- 
petent court because it would thereby be excluded from 
the ownership of valuable mineral deposits would be 
morally in a very discreditable positioTi. Unfortunately, 
States have been in the habit of accepting such discredit- 
able positions and h.azening it out. That they should 
cease to do so is essential to the maintenance of peace and 
order. But perhaps they will dot do so beforehand by a 
general act of renunciation. Americans, for instance, put 
the case, that the decision of a court might and probably 
would ratify a sale to another European Power of one 
of the Danish West Indian Islands, and that such a sale 

* This is the definition of the British group. A more elaborate 
definition will be found in the Fabian scheme. The decision as to 
whether a case is justiciable or no might be left to the Court, or to 
whatever other body thf: contracting States might agree upon. 
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would be contrary to the '' vital interests *' embodied in the 
Monroe doctrine. It is difficult to foresee all possible cases 
of the kind ; and the more difficult because treaties are apt 
to be vague in their terms — purposely, one is someJ^Aes 
tempted to think — and because the principles of^infer- 
national law are also vague and there is little case-law to 
give it certainty and coherence. There may therefore be 
more reason than at first sight appears in the he^^tion of a 
State to bind itself beforehand to accept the decision of a 
tribunal in justiciable cases. It is true that, up to the#present, 
no State has refused to accept the award of a Tribunal of 
arbitration. But then most States have abstained from 
binding themselves to arbitrate any and every justiciable 
issue.i And that is what the treaty we are contemplating 
would bind them to do. On the other hand, it may be urged 
with force that if the decision of a Court should support a 
State in some action which the other paily held to be coh- 
trary to its^vital interests, the issue would pass into the other 
class of non-justiciable disputes and be dealt with by the 

method now tef be referred to. There would thus still be a 

« 

procedure of relief for the party aggrieved, even if it lost its 
case in the Court. • 

It is this other efass of non-justiciable cases that causes 
most of the trouble ; cases, that is, of sheer conflict of 
interest where no legal issue is invotved. These are not 
capable of judicial decision, for they do not turn on points 
of law. They are purely poHtical, and hitherto have* been 
capable of no solution except that of diplomacy or of arms. 
Two points arise here. To what body should <hcy be sub- 
mitted ? And should the States bind themselves to accept 
the decisions of that body ? 

As to the first point, the most conservative suggestion 

' They haye commonly (thougli not always) excluded cases touching 
their ui Jcpeiidcnce, honour, or vital intercbts. 
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put forward is that of Dr. Lawrence,^ that the Concert 
of the Powers (we must not say of Europe, for we hope 
non-European States may be included) should be the Body 
to ^yhich such disputes should be referred. This is pro- 
bably course diplomatists and statesmen would suggest. 
It leaves the power in their hands and involves the least 
possible change in the existing order. But it is open to 
certain obvious objections. The Concert, hitherto, has 
been a bodfy of statesmen assembled to measure the exist- 
ing forces, to balance-national egotisms^ and to see whether, 
this time, war is worth while or not, or whether it can be 
postponed by some kind of temporary compromise. It is 
a body meeting in secret. It does not publish reports of 
its proceedings. At most, it records its decisions in proto- 
cols and treaties. It is thus removed from all possibility 
of popular control and from quick response to currents of 
opinion that may be running strong in the nations. The 
Concert no doubt has done good s^^rvice on occasions. 
It has marked a step towards international organization. 
But we ought to be able to go a good st'^p farther. 

A more radical suggestion h^s been put forward by the 
British group, and is implied in the phrase ‘^Council of 
Conciliation employed by the American ** League to 
Enforce Peace " and the English ** League of Nations 
Society.'' The proposal is that the nations who are parties 
to the treaty should appoint a Council to investigate, and 
make reports and recommendations on, any *'non-jus- 
ticiable" dispute which diplomacy has not been able to 
settle. Since this Council is not to have any executive 
powers, and its recommendations are not to be binding on 
the governments, it should be made as independent of these 
as possible. Thus, the appointments should be for fixed 
periods of time, and should be subject to a veto by the 
» See the Rapports de I' Organisation Ccntr^lc, 
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legislature. Npr should they be made simply from the 
diplomatic class, but should include representatives of 
the great. social forces and interests. In particular, labour 
should be represented. Such a Council, compo^ of 
members not acting under the instructions of their /^vern- 
ments, and not appointed to represent a particular view on 
the issue in question, should be able to develop, by con- 
tact, the ‘^international mind,"' and to offer suggestions 
prompted by a genuine desire to further^ the united 
interests of civilization, instead of voicing merely a com- 
promise between conflicting national ambitions. The 
procedure of such a body would have, of course, to be 
worked out in detail ; and there would have to be a rule as 
to the number of members to be assigned to each State, 
whether it should be the same for each, or whether account 
should be taken of relative size and power. It should be 
observed, however, that this latter question has not 4he 

same importance fq;* an Advisory body that it would have 
* 

for an executive. 

The Council should have power to call upon the parties to 
appear before it, and to givf decision in default if any party 
refused to appear. If it could settle the issue by private 
conferences, well Mid good. But if this failed, then the 
essential point is, that it should publish its report on the 
whole issue, and its recommendatkins, with a reasoned 
defence of them, and thus appeal to the public opinion of 
the world to support a peac^eful settlement, worked out by- 
an impartial body, rather than to have recourse to the 
hazardous arbitrament of war. In many, cases it may 
reasonably be hoped the appeal would be successful. If 
it were not, then all the proposals to which we have 
referred leave open resort to war ; ^ they do not, that is to 

* At any rate, in most cases. For details, see the schemes, and also 
Notes to this chapter, 
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say, put the contracting States under treaty obligation to 
oppose with their joint forces a State making war in 
defiance of the recommendations of the Council, The 
proposals of the British group provide that, in this case, 
the >^tes shall meet in concert and consider whether they 
shall take action and what the action shall be. 

But now, it may be asked, why not bind the States 
beforehand to accept the recommendations of the Council ? 
The question can only be met by another, Would the 
nations agree so to bind themselves ? The cases to be 
referred to the Council will include all'those which are most 
apt to cause wars — those, that is, wliere vital interests'' or 
‘Mionour " are involved. Will the nations consent before- 
hand to accept in such matters the decision of an inter- 
national body ? Perhaps the time is coining when they 
will. But the proposals we are considering assume that 
the time is not yet. 

The proposal, then, at which we have arrived so far is 
as follows : an international agreement to which'^all civilized 
States shall be admitted, to refer to peaceable settlement 
all disputes lhat they have faded to settle by diplomacy ; 
the reference to be either, if the disputes are justici- 
able," to an international Tribunal, flir, if they are non- 
justiciable, to a Council of Conciliation. We have noted 
further, that it may be held with some reason that the 
contracting States should bind themselves also to give 
effect to the judgment of the Tribunal ; but that it does not 
seem reasonable to ask them, at the present stage, to bind 
themselves give effect to the recommendations of the 
Council, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Pace 176. — The American Treaties. 

The following are the essential clauses of the Anglo--^jl^^can 
Treaty of September 15, 1914: — 

“ The High Contracting Parties agree that all disputes between 
thepn, of every nature whatsoever, other than disputes the settle- 
ment of which is provided for and, in fact, achieved under existing 
agreements between the High Contracting Parties,'" shall, when 
diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, be referred for 
investigation and report? to a Permanent International Commission 
to be constituted in the manner prescribed in the next succeeding 
article ; and they agree not to declare war or begin hostilities during 
such investigation and before the report is published. 

“The International Commission shall be composed of five 
members, to be appointed as follows : — 

“ One member shall be chosen from each country by the 
Government thereof ; one member shall be chosen by each 
Government from some thirc^ country ; the fifth member shall be 
chosen by common a^.eement between the two Governments, it 
being understood that he shall not be a citizen of either country.” 

'Fhe other treaties (there are now twenty-nine) follow the same 
general lines. 

Page 179, — The Court of International 'Justice. 

The present Hague Tribunal {“ Permanent Court of Arbitration ”) 
is not really a permanent Court. The arrangement is that each 
of the States that have acceded to the Convention nominates four 
judges who must be ** of known competency in questions of inter- 
national law, of the highest moral reputation, and disposed to 
accept the duties of arbitrators.” The appointment is for six years. 
When a dispute arises, the parties appoint the judges from this 
panel. Failing some other arrangement made between the parties, 
the procedure laid down is that . each party nominates two judges 
to form the tribunal, and these appoint an umpire. If the judges 
cannot agree upon the umpire, the choice is handed over to a third 
Power, agreed upon by the States that are parties to the dispute. 
Or, if they,, cannot agree upon such a Power, each select^ on^ 
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Power, and these two Powers make the appointment. There is 
also an alternative arrangement for “ summary procedure.” 

An arrangement of this kind shows that, as things are, States 
have regarded theii own nominees as likely to favour their own side 
and t^^^ nominees of the other parly as likely to favour its side. In 
othei* ^\<^ds, impartiality is hardly expected, and perhaps is not 
commonly desired. The effect is, that the decision will often 
rest with the umpire. So that really the tendency of the arrange- 
ment is to leave the dispute to be decided by one man, without 
appeal. As‘ an American writer puts it, “ The result is almost 
inevitable that,"' in a close case, each nation has an equal number ot 
advocates and there is but one real judge in ^he court, the umpire, 
who has been selected by the other judges.” He comments, “ It 
would be unsatisfactory for private individuals to submit trifling 
disputes of tHcir own to the decision of one man, especially if they 
did not know in advance who he would be, and with the under- 
standing that there would be no appeal ; it is very doubtful whether 
many individuals would agree to submit all their disputes to such 
a person.” * 

I^t may be remarked on this that, in fact, important disputes 
between capital and labour are submitted to such a tribunal. Still, 
the procedure is plainly unsatisfactory, /^nd the nature of the 
court may be one of the reasons that have deterred nations from 
submitting important disputes to arbitration. 

Clearly, however, the main reason is that most important 
disputes are not “ justiciable ” ; and that nations are naturally 
unwilling to accept beforehand a decision given by people whose 
impartiality they do not trust on matters which they consider to be 
of vital importance to them, and as to which there are no recognized 
principles of law that are applicable. The transference of all such 
cases to a different body, with a different procedure (the proposed 
/‘Council of Conciliation ”) would open the way to improving the 
constitution of the court, which would then become truly a court of 
justice admini.stering law. The improvement in question would 
4 iaturally aim at a permanent court of impartial judges. The insti- 
tution of such a court was, in fact, part of the labours of the 
Hague Conference of 1907. The immediate difficulty was the 
method of appointing the judges. In the case of national judges, 

I T. R. White in the Rccueil dcs Rapports dc V Organisation C^ntr^lf 
pour une Paix durable, tom. i. p. 31T. • 
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there is a national Executive to whom that function can be, and 
usually is, entrusted. But there is no international Executive. It 
is interesting to note that the same problem arose when the Consti- 
.tution of the United States was being discussed. It was proposed 
in the Convention that the judges who were to decide ^sputes 
between the States of the proposed Union should be app^nptfed by 
the States. But this idea was abandoned and the appointment 
entrusted to the President. In our case, however, there is no 
President, and the Hague Conference could only fall back on 
appointment by the States. But then there were forty-four 
States, and a court of forty- four was too big. Knally, a very 
elaborate scheme was devised, whereby a court of fifteeij permanent 
judges would be set up, of whom each of the Great Powers would 
always appoint one, while the other States would divide the rest 
among them according to an elaborate system of rotation. This 
scheme, however, failed to secure the assent of the smaller States, 
and remains a project. Various other attempts have been made to 
solve the problem. An account of some of them will be found in 
the Proceedings of the American Society for the Judicial Settle^ 
ment of Inter natmial Disputes {\e)\2) I Among recent suggestions 
the following may be referr(?d to : — 

The Fabian schenfc proposes that each State that is a party to 
the treaty shall nominate one candidate ; that the International 
Council which «chey propose shall be created shall select from these 
the fifteen judges, who shall comprise the eight candidates selected 
by the Great Powers, the remaining seven being balloted for from 
among the remaining candidates.'' 

The Dutch scheme 3 would retain the existing “panel” system, 
whereby the tribunal for any particular issue is selected from among 
judges previously appointed by the Strfies. But in this project, 
instead of the judges for a given issue being nominated for the 
occasion by the parties concerned, the court would be made up of 
the two judges originally nominated (for a fixed period of years) by 
the States that are parties in the case, or, in case they be more than 
two, by the two senior of such nominees, and of a President agreed 
upon by the States that are parties, or, failing their agreement, 
nominated by the Presidential Bureau of the full court. 

Mr. T. R. White suggests that each nation shall nominate one 

* Washington, D.C. ® See clause 12 of the scheme. 

3 Recueil dcs Rapports de I' Organisation Centrale pour une Paix durable^ 
toil), i. p. 2.^1. ^ Ibid, , 
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judge and one deputy judge; that the Hague Conference shall 
confirm or reject the nominations ; that if the number of candidates 
confirmed shall exceed seventeen, the Conference shall by ballot 
elect an ** appellate division ” of the court, consisting ‘of not less 
than nine or more than fifteen judges ; and that this division, 
besides Sjs appellate jurisdiction, shall also have original jurisdiction 
of disputes between sovereign States. The appellate division shall 
divide the remaining judges into divisions of not less than five 
judges, whg shall have jurisdiction in all suits by a citizen of one 
nation against another nation, and of such disputes between 
sovereign Powers as may be submitted to them by treaty. 

Once tjie functions of the Court were explicitly limited to 
“justiciable” cases, it seems probable that the difficulties of appoint- 
ing the judges would be solved in some way or other. 

But there is a further point of difficulty. 

By the treaty proposed, States would agree to submit to the 
Court all “justiciable” cases, without excepting cases dealing with 
“independence, honour, and vital interests.” The question, there- 
fore, of what cases arc to be held “ justiciable ” becomes one of 
th^ first importance. 

It may be presumed that the treaty would contain a general 
definition of “justiciable” cases.* But it iiiight ofteii be matter 
of doubt and dispute whether any particular case fell under the 
definition. And the matter would be the more important if States 
had bound themselves to abide by the judgment of the Court. 
States may therefore be expected to consider this point with some 
anxiety. The scheme of the British groups and also the Fabian 
scheme, would leave the question whether the case be “justiciable” 
or no to the Court ; which seems to be reasonable, since the question 
is a judicial one. On thd other hand, it is objected that this would 
give too much power to the Court, which would tend to draw all 
cases into its jurisdiction. This o^^jection has been taken, for ex- 
ample, by Mr. Elihu Root. To meet the not unreasonable suscepti- 
bilities of States, in the early stages of a new arrangement, various 
devices have keen suggested. Thus, the Fabian scheme suggests 
that an appeal might lie to the International Council in the case of 
a dispute adjudged by the Court tr be justiciable, whereby either 
party might ask that a treaty under which the case falls shall be 

* See the draft of the British group, clause 4 ; the Fabian scheme, 

clause 14 ; the Dutch scheme, art. 16, • 
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abrogated, or the law modified or further defined (see clauses i6a, 
i6^). By the I^utch scheme the States are permitted the alter- 
native of bringing their dispute before the Council of Conciliation, 
except in ‘certain defined cases. (See section 3 of the Exposi des 
motifs of this scheme.) 

* 

Page 181. — The Council of Conciliation. 

There is a pretty general agreement, among those who have put 
forward proposals for international organization, that a Council 
should be created whose function should be to inquire into and 
make recommendations upon “ non-justiciable ” disput»js. Natur- 
ally many points of difficulty arise as to the appointment of the 
members of such a Council, their relation to their .governments, 
and the organization of the procedure. One or two of the more 
important points may be touched upon here. 

1. In the first place, if (as proposed in the text) the Council 
is only to inquire and recommend, and neither has itself executive 
power nor can engage governments to use their executive power, 
or to act on its recommendations, its members need not be *and, 
in my judgment, should not be mere agents of their governments, 
acting undfer instructions. The Council should be a permanent 
body ; that is, its members should be appointed for a fixed period 
of years, not Hd hoc for a particular issue, as to, which they may 
be supposed to take a particular view agreeable to their government ; 
and they should deliberate freely and decide freely.# Only so could 
the Council be expo:ted to acquire an international mind and to 
arrive at conclusions which should not be a mere temporary com- 
promise between competing national ambitions and claims, but 
should rest on a principle of equity and a desire to find a permanent 
solution favourable to the general interests of civilization. 

2. As to the method of appointment, the States who were partied 
to the agreement would appoint each so many members. And 
it must be left to each State to decide how it will appoint. In 
autocratic States, the appointment would naturally be by the 
governments. Democratic States might try other and more popular 
methods. At the very least, they might give a veto to their repre- 
sentative organ upon the nomination by governments, with a view 
to securing the appointment of people likely to be in sympathy 
y^ith popular aspirations. A Council recruited from among diplo- 
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mats of the old school and tradition could hardly be expected to 
operate in the spirit of a new internationalism. If a State had the 
right to appoint several members, as would probably be desirable, 
it could select, as well as an international statesman, representatives 
of those great interests that are commonly ignored in international 
affairs,' espipcially a representative of Labour. It should be recog- 
nized that international questions do not constitute the subject of 
a “ science,” to be handled only by experts in that science ; but are 
to a great extent questions of common sense and decent feeling. 
On the other hand, experience in dealing with men and a competent 
knowledge of international history and relations would be requisite. 

3. Ought^ each nation to have equality of representation ? Or 
should representation be proportional to actual power? This 
question would be one of the first importance, if we were con- 
stituting an international Legislature with authority to bind the 
States. It is of subordinate importance for an advisory body, 
which can neither take action itself nor impose it on governments, 

„and the members of which ought not to vote, as a mere matter 
of course, in the interest of their own State. Probably, for such 
a Council, equality of votes might be accepted ; or some rather 
simple compromise might be adopted, such as that which would 
give three members to each of the Great Powers and one to each 
of the others. (See the Dutch scheme, art. 109.) An attempt to 
find out a satisfactory basis of apportionment, takitig account of 
all the positive factors in which Statfjs differ in importance — e.g. 
wealth, population, and military or naval power — would meet 
with difficulties which might be insuperable it an early stage in 
international organization. The problem, however, was tackled by 
the Hague Conference, and with success, in drafting a constitution 
for the International Prize Court, and also in planning a Court 
of International Justice, though in the latter case the scheme 
devised (ailed to secure general agreement. All these difficulties 
will be superable as soon as people want to solve them. But 
probably, in the constitution of the Council of Conciliation, this 
ohe could be evaded, for the reasons given. An interesting attempt 
to solve the problem, and a full dis''ussion of it, will be found in 
the Fabian scheme (see note to art, 7 hereof). 

4. If, as would probably be advisable, each State, or some of 
the States, appointed several members, we have to contemplate a 
Council of, say, a hundred members. Such a large body wpuld have 
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to work mainly through committees. The Dutch scheme works 
out a possible procedure as follows : When a dispute arises between 
States, and is referred to the Council, it will go before a 
committee composed of the two members already appointed as 
permanent members of the Council by each of the States that 
are parties to the dispute or (if each has more than two #«nenibers) 
by the two senior members so appointed. So far, the committee is 
formed automatically. The President is to be appointed by agreement 
between the States concerned, or, in case they fail to ggree within 
a month, by the Presidential Bureau of the Council. The com- 
mittee will come to its decisions by majority vote, but the majority 
must contain at least one representative of each of ^ the States 
concerned. A decision thus arrived; at is binding on the parties. 
If the committee fails to arrive in this way at an agreement, the 
matter will be referred back to the whole Council. The Council 
will then adopt a recommendation, which, however, will not be 
binding on the States. 

This ingenious project, then, makes it possible for the Council 
(through the committee) to give an obligatory decision, but only 
if at least one of the representatives of eacj^ of the States at issue 
concur. Otherwise, the whble Council can proceed (presumably on 
the report i.f a commiJtee) to make a non-binding recommendation. 

It may be noted here that there are two distinct functions which 
may be attributi.d to the Council : (i) to mediate and effect a com- 
promise between disputants ; (2) to make a full inquiry and offer a 
scheme of radical settlement on some principle whiph may later be 
used in dealing with ^.nalogous cases ; as, for example, in a question 
of the “Open Door,” or of the rights of nationalities. Which of 
these procedures may be required will depend, of course, on the 
particular case. But it has been suggested! that they could not be 
appropriately entrusted to the same Body. I am not convinced by 
this argument, which will bejbund ably set forth in Uiar and 
Peace for March 1917. This number contains an examination of the 
various problems involved in the machinery of a League of Nations 
under the title “ The Framework of Peace.” 

I have adverted to these points to show that those who have 
concerned themselves with this idea have not shirked the labour 
of working out details. At the same time, it must be recognized 
that it may be pedantic to do much in this direction, before we 
have any guarantee that the general idea will secure acceptance. 



CHAPTER XI 


Vi 

THE QUESTION OF A SANCTION TO THE 
• TREATY 

I PASS on to the question which no doubt has long been 
in the reader s mind. Will this treaty be a mere ** scrap of 
paper''? Or can we, and should we, put a sanction 
•Hbchind it ? 

This question is closely connected with another. Will 
the nations after the war continue to arm ? It will seem 
to many readers rather naive even to nA such a*question. 
But there are some who believe that, if civilization is to be 
saved, the nations must disarm, and that economic exhaus- 
tion, if nothing else, will compel dhem to do so. Thus we 
read in an article in the Nineteenth Ceninry : “ That some- 
thing in the nature of a general disarmament should take 
place after the war is not merely desirable : it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to permit of the financial recupera- 
tion of the world."* 

Who wrote that sentence ? pacifist, of course." Not 
at all I None other than Lord Cromer ! Let those mili- 
tarists who dlfesire to pour contempt on the idea seek out 
the proconsul, not the pacifist ! If there were in Europe 
statesmen of genius who undersiood and cared about what 
is important for mankind ; if there were among the peoples 

' Nineteenth Century, July 1916, p. 31. * 
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a profound revulsion from war, accompanied by a compre* 
hension of its causes ; then a general all-round disarmament 
would appear to be an obvious piece of common sense. 
^Jot that disarmament would be an infallible safeguard 
against war ; for there might still arise between^ nations 
disputes which they could not, or would not, adjust peace- 
ably, and they might then begin once more to create and 
equip armies — as happened, for example, in the cSse of the 
American Civil War. Still, as vve have sufficiently shown, 
the existence of armaments is a principal cause of war ; 
just as in civil life there would be more quarrels, as well as 
more deadly ones, if every one carried a sword ^ or a pistol. 
The project of disarmament is not absurd. On the con- 
trary, it is the most simple, direct, and natural means to 
that prevention of war which so many people profess to 
have in view. Nor is it necessarily impracticable. Given a 
lead by an imaginative stat|sman, and organized support^by 
the Press, the Chu^chis, and the moral and intellectual 
forces of a*ll countries, and the thing would be done. It 
is therefore w^)rth while to consider more closely what is 
meant by disarmament. 

Is it meant that no public force at all would be main- 
tained ? Not necessarily, and not probably, A police 
force is, after all, an armed force ; and police forces are 
approved by all except those who think, with Tolstoi, that 
no force of any kind should ever be used. Further, on the 
frontiers of ordered States, a force analogous to a .police 
force would be required as a protection against uncivilized 
tribes living in a state of chronic war. Thjs would be 
the case, for example, on the frontiers of Egypt, or Algeria, 
or India. What disarmament means is the scrapping of 
the enormous and constantly increasing forces which civil- 
ized nations maintain with a view to war against one 
another. 
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But next, in the event of disarmament, so interpreted, 
would it be necessary, or possible, to create a common 
force, supplied and controlled by all the nations jointly, 
to overawe any one of their number who might commit 
an offence again^^t public international law and treaties ? 
For we must not, of course, assume that, because there are 
no armies, there will be no offences. Such an international 
force would be the equivalent of the national police force, 
and its object would be solely to maintain public law. 
It must, however, be admitted that the creation and organi- 
zation of such a force would be very difficult, because we 
are not dealing with a World-State, but with a number of 
independent States endeavouring to organize their mutual 
relations. And perhaps an international force would be 
too difficult to organize until tliese States have acquired 
the habit of acting together politically. I leave the matter 
there, because th^^ uiiestion of an international force, entirely 
under international control, and not at all under national, 
will not come over the horizon of serious discussion unless 
and until the nations have agreed to scrap, their national 
armaments. And I do not wish to put too great a strain 
upon the reader's imagination. 

I will now proceed to what appears to me the more 
likely alternative. The nations, we will suppose, will not 
disarm, though they may and should reduce their arma- 
ments by agreement. I return to that point later. The 
nations remain armed. Then .comes the question, ought 
they to agree to support by their national armaments the 
treaty which we are advocating ? 

On this point there is difference of opinion. The Ameri- 
can ** League to Enforce Peace," which has on this 
point the support of the Allied Governments as well as 
that of President Wilson,* proposes that the States enter- 

* Sec the quotations at the beginning of this Part! 

14 
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ing into the treaty should use their national forces jointly 
against any member of the League that should have 
recourse -to arms befone referring the dispute to the 
machinery of arbitration and conciliation. The clause in 
the American programme is very drastic : — r . * 

The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of th^’-r number 
that goes to war or commits acts of hostility against another of 
the signatories before any question arising shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. ^ 

The League of Nations Society'" would further bind the 
signatories to use force against a State, not a member of 
the League, that should attack a member without first re- 
ferring the dispute to arbitration or conciliation. The 
project of the British group adopts the same position. 

The arguments in favour of this couri^e are fairly obvious. 
The first objection, .apt to be taken to such a treaty as we 
are proposing is that it would not be observed. Well, here 
is the sanction : Observe the treaty, or face the world 
in arms/' Those who believe, as many people seehi to do, 
that Germany would not have made war in 1914 if she had 
been sure that England would come in, must believe with 
even more conviction that she would not have made it had 
all other States been under treaty obligation to fight her if 
she did. As political reasoning goes (of all reasoning the 
most hazardous), this conclusion seems beyond dispute. Of. 
course, it may always be urged by the sceptical that a State 
desiring to make aggressive war might intrigue with mem- 
bers of the League, making sure beforehand that some, 
perhaps the chief of them, would, in fact, not fulfil their 
treaty obligations, and might then risk war with comparative 
security. And, no doubt, this is possible. It would mean 
that the treaty had broken down. But is that a reason for 
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not entering into the treaty ? If it be, then the same reason 
holds against any and every treaty, including, for instance, 
such as may be entered into a^ter the war to guarantee 
the security of small States. If our treaty broke down, we 
should be back in the international anarchy. But the pos- 
sibility of failure can be no reason for not making the 
attempt. 1 suggest, then, that a treaty with this sanction 
behind iv has at least a very good chance of being observed. 

On the other hand, strong objections are taken to the 
imposition of a sanction. They are tpken, in the first place, 
by those who think that all and every use of force is wrong. 
1 do not here argue against that view, which perhaps lies 
beyond argument. I take, myself, the common view, that 
the employment of force is legitimate when the force is 
used against a law-breaker. 

But there are also objections of a less radical kind. They 
will be found ably set forth in a pamphlet by Mr. Ponsonby 
entitled The Basis of Inicrnational Anthority.^ He argues 
first that the obligation to support the treaty by arma- 
ments would furnish a motive to States for continuing 
armeal This is true. And if armaments can be abolished, 
1 certainly should not argue for their maintenance merely 
in order to provide a sanction for o«r treaty. For the 
sanction, if required, might be provided, in that case, by 
an international iovod. On the other hand, if national 
armaments are to be maintained (which is my present 
assumption, and also Mr. Pons^jnby's), then national arma- 
ments constitute a clear temptation to a State to attack 
another State, in defiance of the agreement ; and it seems 
necessary to provide against this contingency. Secondly, 
Mr. Ponsonby thinks that Stages will be less ready to enter 
into the agreement if it involves the eventual use of force. 

* Published by the League of Peace and Freedom, i8o St. Stephen's 
House, Westminster. • 
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But the Allied Governments, as well as President Wilson, 
have now given their support to the scheme that proposes 
the sanction, I so that thi^ objection falls. 

Thirdl}^ Mr, Ponsonby argues that '^a serious and 
dangerous dispute between nations will now becon^ a 
world war, not possibly, but certainly."' But this is 
hardly accurate. A world war could only arise, as a result 
of the treaty, if one State made war on another r/i breach 
of the agreement. And, as 1 have already, argued, this 
contingency is not likely to occur, unless the agreement 
has already been undermined in preparation for a world 
war. Small quarrels between small States would certainly 
be obviated by the mere threat of armed intervention 
by the Great Powers ; and a single Great Power, acting 
alone, or even a combination of two such, would hardly 
take the risk of facing the rest in arms. A combinatiblT' 
of forces to defy the League equal to t^^ose ready to m^n- 
tain it would no dojjbt take the risk; but that would imply 
a state of things pregnant in any case with world war, 
quite apart from this question of obligation to intervene 
in support of the treaty. Mr. Ponsonby's' further point, 
that the small States would be under the tutelage of 
the great, is no doubt true ; but they are and must be 
so in any case. Finally, his statement that to put force 
behind the treaty is to fall back «uito the fallacy St vis 
pacem para helium seems to be very questionable. 
Competing national armaments do provoke war. But. 
an agreement to use those armaments to enforce resort 
to peaceable settlement might prevent it. VV^hile national 
armaments subsist, the danger of war subsists. But the 
danger, I submit, will be diminished, not enhanced, by 
the arrangement suggested. 

Further, force, when used by the League to support 
• Sec the quotations at the beginning of this Part. 
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the agreement, will have changed its nature. It will have 
become, by definition, force to suppress aggression. And 
the aggressor, for the first time k\ history, will be clearly 
defined as a State making war without first having 
recourse to the international machinery for peaceable 
settlement. This is a perfectly clear definition.* And 
no State making war of that kind could pretend, even 
to its own subjects, that it was on its defence against 
aggression. * In other words, from such a State is 
taken the plea whereby governmenis always claim the 
support of their people, that they are waging a ‘*war of 
defence.'' Any government would be loath to make war 
under such circumstances. But if it did, then the forces 
used against it would be used, beyond dispute, in the cause 
right and law. They would have, therefore, a moral 
justification which is unique. They could claim to be 

righteous" by a quite definite test. When that happens, 
the nature of force is transformed. U is regrettable to 
have to employ it. But is it not better to do so than still 
to have force, but to have it employed only for the 
purposes of national aggrandisement ? Mr. Ponsonby's 
proposal seems either to leave it open to any nation to 
make an aggressive attack upon another ; or else to rely 
on the other nations coming in, although they have no 
agreement to do so.' But would not the agreement 
make the contingency calling for intervention much less 
likely to arise ? * 

We have been considering, hitherto, the case where one 
or more members of the League make or threaten an 
armed attack on another member, in breach of the agree- 
ment to refer the dispute to peaceable settlement. Such 

* A pamphlet entitled The Community of Nations^ published by the 
St. Clement's Press, argues to the contrary. But I do not find the 
argument cogent. 
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acts of force can only be met by force; and the sanction, 
if there is to be one, must therefore be the sanction of 
arms. But now, should^ a sanction also be put behind 
the decisions of the International Court of Justice ? This 
point I leave doubtful. But if it be decided Jo , Con- 
stitute a sanction, then perhaps the sanction need not 
be that of armed force. It would be possible to apply 
an economic boycott. Such a boycott might invofve some, 
or all, of a whole series of measures an embargo on the 
trade of the offender, a refusal of loans, an interruption of 
postal, telegraphic, telephonic and wireless communications, 
a prohibition of all payments to the recalcitrant. State, and 
of all passenger traffic to or from the same ; in short, 
the whole set of measures which are applied, when possible, 
in war, except the use of armed force. There can be nr^ 
doubt that such a weapon, systematically applied by all 
States against one, would be very powerful, and that the 
mere threaj of it wcvald often bring the offender to reason. 
It is to be hoped, perhaps expected, that this form of 
coercion, in ^lieu of armed force, will be effectively 
developed in the future. But there are obvious difficulties 
connected with it, of which the principal is^ that all the 
States inflicting the penalty must suffer themselves by it. 
This, it is true, is the case to a greater degree in actual war. 
But then war, unfortunately, carrie^^ with it a condition 
of emotional excitement which would hardly be aroused 
by a boycott, and governilients attempting to impose the 
latter would probably be met by strong opposition from 
all the parties that would* suffer economically. Further, 
although there are some States — notably the United King- 
dom — that could be quickly reduced by such measures, 
there are others, like Russia and the Powers of Central 
Europe, that are far less vulnerable. Such States, more- 
‘ See the Fabian scheme, §. 17. 
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over; would probably strike out with armed force against 
their nearest neighbours ; so that, in the case of a strong 
and determined State, economic pressure would be likely 
to lead on to armed force. 

These difficulties must be recognized, but they are not 
conclusive against the policy suggested. And it will pro- 
bably be agreed that, if a sanction is to be put behind the 
decisions of the Court, it should be, in the first place, 
economic. Jf, later, the recalcitrant State should meet the 
boycott by force, the other States mus+ meet force by force. 

The economic sanction could also be the one applied to 
a breach of an injunction by the Court, or to a refusal 
to submit a dispute to the Court or the Council. 

A sanction behind the recommendations of the Council 
of Conciliation has net been suggested in most of the 
schemes put forward. If such a sanction were contem- 
plated, it would presumably be, in the first place, economic. 

I turn now to a very difficult and controversial question. 
We have contemplated as the most likely, though not the 
most desirable contingency, the continuation of national 
arma*nents. We have contemplated also — I might almost 
say therefore — the contingency of war, if not in breach of 
the treaty, yet on the failure of pacific settlement. The 
possibility of war thus remaining, the motive for the 
rivalry in armaments will remain. Must we not then 
expect a recurrence of the vicious circle, preparation for 
war engendering war ? 

I have no desire to minimize this difficulty. And, for 
that reason^ it seems to me alnjost essential,^ if the League 
is to have a reasonable chance of fulfilling its pur- 
pose, that the treaty should comprise a clause limiting 
armaments. 

* See the letter by Sir Edward Fry quoted in the Notes to this 
chapter. , 
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I am well aware of the difficulties in the way. The 
most obvious is that of proportion. It would be easy to 
limit or reduce armamery.s, once the relative military and 
naval strength of the different Powers had been agreed 
upon. But if every Power intends to become relatively 
stronger than it is at the moment, of course all attempts at 
agreement fail. Thus, the Germans, before the war, refused 
to limit their naval armaments on the basis of {he then 
measure of British preponderance. And similarly, Russia 
no doubt would have refused to accept the then proportion 
of either her military or naval armaments to those of 
Germany. Will this difficulty continue to be insuperable ? 
If it does, then it will be because the will to war is 
still so strong and ''the will to peace'’ so weak among 
the nations, even after this war, that any treaty arrangemer^ „ 
of the kind we are contemplating will be impossible. That 
may be. I am not arguing that there eiust inevitably be 
a movement toward^, peace. I am arguing only that, if 
there is not, we are faced with the prospect indicated in 
the first chapter. But if the conditions are such that the 
treaty is possible, then ar\ agreement about armaments 
should also be possible. 

Some pressure in that direction will be exercised by the 
financial situation, I have already quoted^ Lord Cromer’s 
remark — • 

That something in the nature of a general disarmament should 
take place after the war is not ‘merely desirable ; it is absolutely 
necessary in order to permit of the financial recuperation of the 
world. 

c- 

Unfortunately, however, the war has shown in some, if 
not all, States unexpected financial strength. And so far 
as the money is concerned, nations are quite capable of 
starving every other side of life — education, sanitation, 

* P. J91. 
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housing, public health, everything that contributes to life, 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, in order to main- 
tain their armaments. We must fely rather on a change 
of outlook than on financial pressure. We must rely on a 
new * will to peace/' Granting that, the difficulty that was 
insuperable in 1899 (largely because nobody really wanted 
to overcome it) would prove superable now. A proportion 
would be worked out on the basis of all the relevant factors 
— population, ‘'■geographical position, trade, and the like — 
and on that basis a low maximum lim t would be fixed for 
both military and naval armaments. This agreement about 
armaments would be part of the general treaty, and an 
infringement of it by any Power would constitute a case 
for joint action by the League. The agreement would be 
for a term of years, and, on renewal, would be adjusted 
to any change in the relevant factors on which it was 
originally based. A^ter the discussion at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, it will probably be ^ound that the best 
way to establish the minimum will be to limit the amount 
to be expended on armaments, military and naval, by each 
State, leaving the States free to spend the money in detail 
as they think fit. Of course, this would give a greater 
relative strength to those who made thS best use of their 
funds. But that is inevitable. No agreement can neutralize 
superior ability. 

It should be noticed that the formation of the League 
would itself facilitate the agreement about armaments. 
For, since the contracting States are to contemplate the 
possibility of joint action, they nrust know what resources 
each and all have to rely upon. In other words, the arming 
must be open and aboveboard. Further, the States being 
guaranteed against sudden aggressive attack, a main motive 
for continually increasing armaments will be removed. 
States will come to think of their armaments iribre and 
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more as a joint police force, less and less as weapons 
of national aggression, or even national defence. Further, 
once the competition w^e arrested — as it would be by an 
agreement — armaments would serve far less than they have 
in the past as a provocative of war. We should have turned 
the corner of our principal difficulty. And here I must 
return once more to a point made earlier. This happy 
effect of an agreement to limit armaments could only be 
realized if all the great States were members oi the proposed 
League. Otherwise the League would become a League 
against the States left out ; it, as a whole, would' continue 
to arm competitively against them as a whole ; and we 
should be back in the old vicious circle. 

The reader will not expect me to go further into the 
highly technical questions involved in an all-round reduc- 
tion of armaments. These will be solved, if there is a'^ilT 
to solve them, and they can only be^ solved by experts. 

I am concerned here only with those moral and political 
considerations to which all technical questions should be 
subordinate. But there is one point I may be expected 
to deal with. What about British security at sea . 

1 will answer that question briefly, but, I hope, in a way 
satisfactory to the^ reader. Any proportion that may be 
fixed by agreement for reduction of armaments, taking 
account of all the relevant factors, rvould leave the British 
navy preponderant. And I agree that we could not as 
yet accept any other arrangement. Unless and until it is 
possible to substitute an international for national forces,* 
that cardinal principle of* British policy cannot be aban- 
doned. So long as the chance of war must be reckoned 
with, or until there is an international navy, the naval 
preponderance of this country is essential to us. And I 
believe that all States, in coming to an agreement about 
armaments, would recognize that. Similarly, in determining 
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the proportion of German military armaments, her position 
in Central Europe, with three fronts to defend, must be 
taken into account. Everything fjpssible must be done, in 
constructing an agreement about armaments, to avoid laying 
any on^ Power :it the mercy of another in the event of 
war. That is the condition of any agreement being reached. 

There is one further point which, though it is 
mainly technical, has an important political aspect. 
It is often tkrged, with force, that one of the causes 
making for war has been the pressure of the armament 
firms. The secrecy in which this matter is involved makes 
it difficult to deal with. But there are certain notorious 
facts which deserve very serious attention. In the first 
place, the armament firms of all nations are closely knit 
up into international trusts, so that the shareholders of each 
nation profit by the armaments that are being supplied 
to iheir enemies. There is something, to say the least, 
repulsive about this. 

In the second place, the pecuniary interests embodied in 
the armament firms are created and maintained by war 
and tumours of war. There is a huge vested interest 
against peace. To what extent the armament firms actually 
promote panics and alarms in order \o stimulate orders 
for guns and battleships is a matter on which we are 
too little informed, feut at least one clear case has been 
revealed,^ and it is but reasonable to suspect others. 

Similarly, the relations between the military and naval 
departments of governments and the agents of armament 
firms give riae to much legitimate suspicion. When officials 
of the Admiralty or the War Office accept high salaries to 
transfer their services to armament firms (as is the case 
in this country), it is not unreasonable to suspect that 
the latter expect to profit by the connexion of their new 
* See Notes to this chapter. * 
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employees with members of the Government and of the 
permanent official staffs. And in one case at least (that 
of the scandals in Japan)' we have full proof of the bribery 
of military and naval officers by the representatives of 
armament firms.^ This whole unsavoury business,, wh^tein 
hundreds and thousands of men and women, some holding 
high political, military, and naval positions, have a direct 
pocket interest in that very competition of armaments which 
is a main root of war, deserves, and should receive after the 
war, the fullest publicity. And it may well prove that there 
are strong political grounds for nationalizing the produc- 
tion of armaments, and that these grounds outweigh the 
grounds of technical efficiency which may be advanced in 
favour of the other plan. 1 attempt no pronouncement 
on this subject. But 1 was unwilling to pass over in silejice 
a matter of such importance. 

Lastly, an agreement to take, in certain contingencies, 
joint military and raval action will involve, I presume, 
some kind of international general staff, and may involve 
some international body with power to summon the states 
of the League to make war or to take such measures of 
commercial boycott as may be suitable to the occasion. 

I make no attempt' to work out these institutions. They 
will follow from the logic of the arrangement. I will 
content myself with quoting from Sir'^ rederick Pollock : — 

All the machinery required to put the power of the League in 
motion would be an executive council small enough for prompt 
action and an international general staff to summon the Powers to 
give aid as the sheriff summoned the power of the county before 
there was a standing police, and* to direct any necessary operation, 
whether in the nature of military expedition, blockade, embargo, 
or otherwise.* 

* See Notes to this chapter. = Manchester Guardian, August 1916. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Pack 193. — An International Force. 

Trie most obviou.^ difficulty in the way of an international force 
is that the contingents supplied by the various nations can hardly be 
supposed to be willing to serve against their own country ; and, in 
case of &)QVciye action being required, some contingent or other 
might be called upon to do so. Lord Cromer dwells upon this 
point in the article referred to in the text {Nineteenth Century^ 
July 1916, p. 33). But since, in the event jf an international force 
being constituted, national forces would have been reduced to quite 
negligible proportions, it should be possible for the international 
force to act effectively without employing the contingent from the 
offending country, and there might be a provision in the treaty 
to that effect. Other questions, such as the amount of the con- 
tingent to be supplied by various nations, the constitution of the 
general staff, the training and discipline, would present difficulties, 
but none that would be insuperable, granted a general will to carry 
out the plan. On the other hand, every difficulty would be insu- 
perable so long as the present exaggers :ed sense; of national 
importance, and inadequate sense of international obligation, con- 
tinue to characterize all the great nations. Th(> purely political 
probhjms would become capable of solution in proportion as the 
preliminary moral and intellectual conversion took place. 

c 

Page 198. — The Economic Boycott. 

An interesting paper on the use of the economic sanction will be 
found in the Recueil des Rapports de P Organisation Centrale pour 
une Peix durable^ tom. ii. An account is there given of the success- 
ful boycott applied spontaneously by peoples (not Governments) : 
(i) by the Chinese against America^n 1905, as reprisals against the 
treatment of Chinese immigrants into the United States ; (2) by the 
Chinese against the Japanese in 1908, as reprisals for the high- 
handed action of Japan in connexiun with the arrest by the Chinese 
authorities of a Japanese ship which was carrying arms (as the 
Chinese alleged) to Chinese revolutionaries ; (3) by the Turks against 
the Austrians in 1908, after the annexation of Bosnia- Herzegovina. 
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The result of this boycott was that Austria-Hungary paid fifty- 
four million francs as indemnity for her seizure of the provinces. 
Even a boycott by a single nation is thus effective. It is to be 
noticed, however, that in all these cases the boycott was spon- 
taneously imposed by the people of Oriental States. Such action is 
much less likely, I conceive, in the case of Western States. <Thus 
the Paris resolutions, and all the talk of excluding German trade 
by tariffs, imply that trade will in fact be resumed with Germany 
after the war (in spite of the moral excommunication with^which she 
is threatened) unless Governmental measures are taken to prevent it. 

The Executive Committee of the League to Enforce Peace have 
interpreted their third article as follows : — 

“ The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith their economic 
forces against any of their number that refuses to submit any 
question which arises to an international judicial triburlal or Council 
of Conciliation before threatening war. They shall follow this by 
the joint use of their military forces against that nation, if it actually 
proceeds to make war or invades another’s territory without first 
submitting or offering to submit its grievance to the Court or Cduncil 
aforesaid and awaiting its conclusion.” 

‘ Page 2of. — B ritish Naval Supremacy. 

I have purpqsely omitted a discussion of the whole question of 
the “ freedom of the seas.” I have treated the subject briefly in 
JFar and Peace (December and have there called attention 

to the position taken up by Lord Grey, both in the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 and in his letter to the Press of August 1915, that 
British concessions on this point would be conditional on counter- 
concessions from the great military Powers as to reduction of 
armaments and organization for peace. The question is bound to 
assume great importance in the immediate future, and to handle it 
fully would require a separate treatise. It is ably discussed by 
Mr. Brailsford in A League of Nations, See also War and Peace 
for April 1917. 

Page 202. — REDifcTiON of Armaments.* 

In connexion with the possibility of an agreed reduction, it is 
interesting to note that the Act passed in the United States for an 

* See also below, p. 209. 
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increase of the Navy (1916) contains a clause authorizing the 
President, on the conclusion of the war, to invite the Powers to 
confer upon the question of general disarmament and providing that, 
if the Conference makes real progress towards the limiting of armies 
and navies, the President shall cancel the naval programme in so 
far ajf i*^ proves itself to be inconsistent with the decisions arrived at 
by the Conference. 

The clause is as follows : — 

“Upon “the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon as it 
may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to 
invite all the grekt Governments of the world to send representatives 
to a conference which shall be charged with ihe duty of suggesting 
an organization, a court of arbitration or other body, to which 
disputed questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of disarma- 
ment and submit their recommendations to their respective 
Governments for approval. The President is hereby authorized to 
appoint nine citizens of the United States, who, in his judgment, 
snail be qualified for such duty, to be representatives of the United 
States in such a conference. . . . The President is authorized to fix 
the compensation of the Commissioners. ... A sum of $200,000 
is appropriated to carry into effect this provisi 3n. . . . 

“If at any time before the appropriations authorized by tins Act 
shall have been contracted for there shall have been Established, with 
the cj-operation of the United States of America, an international 
tribunal or tribunals, competent to secure peaceful determination of 
all international disputes, and which shall r^der unnecessary the 
maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that case such 
naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements 
made in the establishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be 
suspended when so ordered by the President of the United States.’ 


Page 203. — Armament Firms. 

Some of the^facts as to the interlocking of armament firms will be 
found in The War Traders^ by G H. Perris, and in a pamphlet 
by Mr. J. T. Newbold, The War 2 rust Exposed, published by the 
National Labour Press. See also the Recueil des Rapports de 
t Organisation Centrale pour une Paix durable, tom. ii. p. 315. The 
case referred to in the text is the following : The Directors of the 
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Deutsche Waffen und Munitions Fabrik addressed to their agent in 
Paris the following letter : — 

“ I have just telegraphed to you, ‘ Pray wait at Paris for our letter 
of to-day/ The reason of tfhis telegram is, that we want you to have 
inserted in one of the most widely read newspapers in Paris, if pos- "" 
sible the Figaro^ an article to the following effect : ‘ The , French 
War Office has decided to accelerate considerably the construction 
of the mitrailleuses destined for the Army and to order twice as 
many as it had originally intended/ Please do your best fo get such 
an article accepted.” 

See Delaisi, “ Le Patriotisme des plaques blindees,” in La Paix 
par k Droit^ 191 3, p. 370. The case is cited in the second volume 
of the Recutil des Rapports. 

The other case to which I refer is the bribery of Japanese naval and 
military officers by the representatives of the German firm of Messrs. 
Siemens-Schiickert and also by those of Messrs. Vickers and other 
British armament firms. The facts were brought out m a public 
trial and reported fully in the Japan Weekly Chro?iicJe of June and 
July 1914. I have read through these reports, and can therefore 
speak with some confidence of this particular case. The judgments 
given in the trial are too long to cite here. 6ut briefly it was proved 
to the satisfaction of Che court that a Japanese naval admiral had 
received bribes from the British firms of Vickers, Arrol, and Weir, and 
that the direct6rs and the technical adviser of a Japanese firm acting 
as agents of Vickers in Japan had bribed naval officers and forged 
the cheques with which they paid the bribes. It is further interest- 
ing that every effort was made by the German Consulate and by the 
British Embassy in Tokio to prevent the facts from coming to light. 

Armament firms, under the circumstances, can hardly be expected 
to be very patriotic. At an address give’n to the British Association 
in 1916, the President of the Engineering Section is reported to have 
said (referring to the need that combinations of employet;s should 
take a “ wide ” view of their responsibilities) : — 

“If the armament ring in this country had taken such a view 
when it was found what an enormous supply of ^munitions was 
required, it is doubtful if there would have been such a shortage as 
there has been. Hundreds of firms were willing and anxious to help 
in the production of munitions, but when they offered their services 
they were met in many cases with a blank refusal, and in all cases 
with little encouragement. And when, under pressure from the 
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Government, the ring accepted outside help, in many cases the con- 
ditions imposed on the sub contractors were unfair in the extreme, 
the whole idea of the ring apparently being to make all the profit 
they could out of the troubles of the Empire. It had been just as 
difficult to persuade the armament ring to give up what they thought 
was'^their monopoly, and to bring in outside works to help in the 
production of munitions, as it had been to persuade the trade unions 
to forgo trade customs and to enable outside sources of labour to 
be empldyed, such as women and other unskilled labour. But both 
have had to do it.’* 

Page 204. — An International Executive. 

In the Recueil des Rapports de P Organisation Centrale pour une 
Paix durable^ tom. ii., will be found a project for an international 
executive by Dr. Odon Makai, of Hungary. 

He proposes that the Conseil administratif permanent ” consti- 
tuted at The Hague in 1907, and composed of the diplomatic repre- 
seti^atives of the Powers there, should be entitled the “ Permanent 
International Administrative and Executive Council.” For this pur- 
pose, there should Le added to it a military, naval, and financial 
delegate from each State ; the military deleg'jtes to forri the Military 
Committee, the naval delegates the Naval Committee, and the 
financial delegates the Financial Committee. Eaclik State would con- 
tribute in case of need a part of its naval or military forces, or both, 
to be fixed beforehand by these committees. 

It would be the function of the Council, wj^en the occasion should 
arise under the treaty, to order the mobilization of the contingents 
thus set apart, and the operations would be directed by the military 
and naval committees. In this project force is to be used, if neces- 
sary, to compel a State to appear before the Court or Council. 

The idea of a Permanent Executive Council is supported also, in 
the same volume, by the Belgian, M. Paul Otlet. See also his book, 
Les Froblhnes internationaux et la Guerre (Paris, Ronnen et Cie.). 

Limitation of Armaments. 

In connexion with the argument of this chapter, I append a 
letter by Sir Edward Fry, the British representative at The Hague 
in 1907. Writing in the Nation of November 1915, he said : — 

“ Some of those who have written on the settlement* of Europe 

15 
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after the war have passed in silence over the subject of the limita- 
tion of armaments ; others have proposed that the subject should 
be left for discussion by the nations at a later date. But to me 
it seems that this limitatiofi should be dealt with in the first 
instance as a matter of primary importance, and that it is in fact 
the very corner-stone of any peace other than an armed^one*" If 
the nations should be left at large on this point, some one or other 
of them would begin at once to increase his armaments, and a 
single nation would set the pace for the whole world. Hov^ difficult 
—or impossible — it would be to stop the race if once begun, we 
know from cruel past experience. '' 

“ The subject is beset with difficulties, and that is perhaps in part 
the reason why it has received less attention than it deserves. For 
the purpose of the present discussion, I will venture to suggest 
a scheme for the limitation of armaments and the maintenance 
of peace establishments throughout Europe. 

“ It is almost needless to observe that recent events have shown 
that treaties by themselves cannot be relied upon as affording 
real security, and that we must seek for some more valid 
guarantee. „ 

“ Almost every one who looks forward to a secure peace in future 
regards some Torm of federation as an essential part of the scheme, 
and the American statesmen and thinkers who have interested 
themselves in th*e probable future of Europe have pointed with 
great force to their own histpry, as furnishing a precedent which 
may give some light to the formation of a federation of all the 
great States of Europe, if not of the world. The institution 
therefore of some federal council is the first plank in my 
platform. 

“Next, I suggest that the Congress w!iich settles the terms of 
peace of Europe should determine the maximum of naval and 
military forces which each of the Powers, whether conquering or 
conquered or neutral, is to be allowed to maintain ; that it should * 
constitute a body of International Commissioners, charged with the 
duty of keeping watch and ward that the limita^n be never 
exceeded, for which purpose they must be armed with powers 
of inspection and investigation of the most plenary kind ; that in 
the case of transgression of the limits there should be a power to 
call upon the federated nations to enforce the observance oJ the 
arrangeme^u. 
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** There is no doubt that this appointment of an international 
comniission will have to be supported by other provisions of the 
peace settlement, such as the suppression of some of the docks and 
fortresses now in existence, the extinction of private firms for manu- 
facturing munitions of war in all countries, and the institution of 
an elTcctive system oi international arbitration. Powers should also 
be given either to the Federal Council or to the International 
Commission to determine what materials and methods of war are 
permissible. 

“ If a plan of the kind indicated above were to be adopted, no 
indignity would be placed upon the conquered nations. They 
would only be called upon to bear the same limitations of their 
sovereign rights as their most successful neighbours, a fact which, 
it may well be hoped, would tend to produce a spirit of acqui- 
escence in those nations, and check the desire for future retalia- 
tion. Furthermore, this scheme would operate to prevent the 
recrudescence of the military system, not only in Germany, but 
in all the nations of Europe. 

** 1 venture to think that this plan is conceived in that spirit of 
equity and fairness towards our friends and foes alike, which, if 
followed, will -^:::riush a securer basis for peace than any humiliation 
of one nation and exaltation of another— x basis without which 
no peace could be expected to be lasting. 

“One of the chief difficulties to be encountered would be the 
determination of the maximum limi^ of armaments. I conceive 
that it should be made after a careful consideration of the extent 
and geographical position of each country, A^of its population, its 
commerce, and all the circumstances which could possibly affect the 
case. It should aim at allowing every nation a sufficient force for 
the performance of all its police duties, and should leave it capable 
of defending itself against the limited forces of its neighbours, but 
not sufficiently armed to encourage or even permit aggression. 

“ I again confess to the difficulties inherent in my scheme ; 
but if the proposition be once conceded, that without limita- 
tion of armailtents no satisfactory peace can be obtained, some 
machinery must be found to give effect to that object more power- 
ful than treaties ; and I earnestly invite the attention of thoughtful 
lovers of peace to the solution of this important question, 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.*’ • 
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With regard to this question of reduction of armaments, the 
following references may be useful : — 

Interparliamentary Union : Publication No. 5, “ La Limitation 
conventionelle des Armemdhts”; No. 3, “Armements navals ” 
and “ Limitation des Armements,” ed. Hans Wehberg. ^ 

De Martens : “La Question de Desarmement,” in Revue^ de»Drott 
international et de Ligislation comparle^ vol. 26, p. 573. 

Desjardins : “ Le Desarmement,” in Revue de Deux MondtSy 
1898, p. 670. 

Pedoza : La Conference de La HayCy chap. 4. 

There is also a paper on the subject in the second volume of the 
Rapports de T Organisation Centrale pour une Paix durably. 



CHAPTER XII 

INTERNATIONAL REGtJLATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Our proposed League, so far, has for its function to 
secure the reference of disputes to peaceable settlement 
and (more doubtfully) to enforce the judgment of a 
court in the case of justiciable^^ issues. It would 
be necessary, further, that the States should covenant to 
offer mutual aid against an attack by an outside Power 
not a meuiber of the League, if that Power should refuse 
resort to the machinery for peaceable settlement. In that 
case, the machinery must be available f(?r States other 
than members of the League, and provision must be made 
for that contingency in the constitution of the Court and 
of the Council. 

Should the League have any functions other than the 
above ? First, it shoicld be noticed that we have not given 
it the right to intervene in the internal affairs of States. 
It is not therefore open to the objection that it will 
be a revival of the Holy Alliance and will break down 
as that broke down. The Holy Alliance proposed to 
keep order not only between, but within nations ; and 
so became, in effect, an association for putting down 
popular insurrections. Our League must avoid that 
pitfall. 

IJut h?re there is a difficulty. One of •the nio§t 

313 
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dangerous sources of international friction arises from 
what is primarily a matter of internal policy — the treat- 
ment of a subject nationality. Such friction will arise 
when there is an independent State passionately affected 
by the oppression within another State of people akin to 
itself. This is the situation in the case of the Southern 
Slavs ; and it was that situation that led immediately to 
the present war. Now it has been suggested that inter- 
national guarantees might be given, securing to alien 
nationalities within a State certain minimum rights. But 
should that involve a duty on the part of outside States 
to interfere in precisely that point of inlernaj adminis- 
tration about which States are most sensitive ? Suppose, 
for example, that the administration of Ireland were put 
under such an international guarantee ? How would 
Englishmen, and probably Irishmen, feel ? I do not ask 
how they ought to feel, but how tl]ey would. Well, 
Austrians and Hungarians would feel in tKe""same way 
about their Slavs, and Russians about their Finns. Is 
the proposal practical policy ? I gravely doubt it. 

We must, however, fear^that questions of nationality are 
likely again to trouble the peace of Europe, unless the 
statesmen of Europfe, sitting round a table after this war, 
have the power and the foresight to provide for these vexed 
questions such a settlement as only* good will and sound 
principle can achieve. Suppose that, in the future, a dispute 
should arise between Austria-Hungary and Serbia similar 
to that which led to this war ; it would then be imperative 
for the Council of Conciliaxion to give advice ^hich might 
include recommendations of a far-reaching kind as to the 
way in which Austria-Hungary should treat its Slav popu- 
lation. Were these recommendations equivalent to com- 
mands, and were the Powers bound to enforce them, war 
might follbw to impose upon the Dual Monarchy a change 
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in its system of government. That might well seem a very 
dangerous precedent. But, under the arrangement we 
have thought most practicable, this intervention by ferce 
is not obligatory, and the action bf the Council is advisory, 
nat imperative. Now, advice may be taken when threats 
will be disregarded. And that, perhaps, is the most that 
can be said on this thorny subject. The main condition 
of a settlement of the nationality question is a change of 
feeling issuing in a change of policy. That is likely to be 
a slow and difficult process, as we see to our cost in the 
case of Ireland. And the attempt to get a heroic solution 
by war holds out little enough prospect of success. For, 
cut about territory as you may, you cannot eliminate 
national minorities. 

One other objection with which it is necessary to deal is 
nui unconnected with this. People are afraid, if war is 
ruled out, that an essentially unsatisfactory arrangement of 
the wou^ \**ight be stereotyped. On this point Imperialist 
jingoes and champions of liberty mee.. ** What ! says the 
Russian, or German, or British jingo, “ np more territory 
for us I The strong to be kept for ever out of the inherit- 
ance of the weak ! What I " says the champion of 
subject nationalities, ^^so many Slavs to remain under 
Austria, so many Poles under Prussia or Russia, so many 
Irish under England A No! Rather war 1 Well, in fact, 
the scheme we have put forward does permit war, if every- 
thing else has failed. Only — and this is the important 
point — it makes it obligatory first to attempt the required 
readjustments by agreement. Jf, indeed, imperialistic ambi- 
tion and the lust for power continue to animate nations, 
then an agreement will not lx reached, and war will result. 
If, again, the determination to dominate and oppress a 
subject nationality continues, war will result, and so will 
the consequences of war whiqh we have ^irawn out, 
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But what our proposed agreement does is to offer every 
opportunity to avoid war by reason, humanity, and 
common sense. If that fails, it fails ; and with it fails 
civilization. But our treaty does not stereotype iniquity. 
On the contrary, it offers an opportunity to remedy itrby 
justice in peace, and, failing that, admits, in the last resort, 
the alternative of war. 

The members of the League, then, will not be bound to 
interfere by force in the internal affairs of any State, nor to 
stereotype a bad order. These are restrictions of function. 
Should there be any extension thereof in other directions ? 

No doubt there should. The prevention of war, im- 
portant though it be, is a negative act. And for the very 
purpose of prevention some kind of positive activity will be 
essential. The States must more and more develop 
machinery of joint action in matters that concern th'fem 
all. They must learn to legislate and administer in com- 
mon. For that purpose they will naturally^tdKe as a 
starting-poinf such legislative and administrative machinery 
as already exists 

Taking first the question of legislation. We have ttie 
precedent of the Hague Conferences. As the reader will 
remember, two of these have been held, the first in 1899, 
representing twenty-six States, the second in 1907, repre- 
senting forty-four.' % 

In thinking of the future development of international 
law it is natural to start with this body (the Hague Con- 
ference), and to urge that its meetings should be regular 
and periodical, instead of dependent on a special summons 

of the Powers ; and that there should be created a perma- 

* 

‘ In 1907 all States were represented except Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Morocco, Liberia, Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Thibet, Nepaul (not* all 
of which are full sovereign ”), and the little States of Lichtenstein, 
Monaco, and Andorra, which have populations of less than ?o,ooo, 
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nent Commission to prepare the agenda for the successive 
meetings, collect information and reports, and perform 
any other appropriate functions that may be assigned to ff. 
Most continental and American internationalists appear to 
look forward to such a development as this. And Very 
likely they may be right. At the same time there are certain 
difficulties in the constitution of the Hague Conferences, 
which may possibly militate against their developing into 
the organ of international legislation. The first difficulty is 
the number and diversity of the States included; the second 
is the rule that no decision is binding unless it is unani- 
mously agreed to ; the third is the legal tradition of the 
** equality ” of States, interpreted as meaning equality of 
voting power. It is evident that these conditions, if they 
persist, may make it impossible for the Hague Conferences 
to develop into an effective legislature. The condition 
of unanimity will render progress too slow and difficult. 
It recalls* liuf Polish liberum veto. But, on the other 
hand, if the voices of all States are td' be equal, no great 
State will consent to be bound by a majority vote. For 
example (to take an extreme case), it is inconceivable that 
the eight Great'' Powers, acting together, would consent 
to be overruled by any combination of> small States. On 
the other hand, small States are equally reluctant to be out- 
voted by great ones. U will be remembered that the project 
of an International Court of Justice was defeated in 1907 
because no agreement could be reached as to the proportion 
in which the different States should be represented in it. 

A very interesting attempt to meet this difficulty and 
mediate between the theory of the equality of States before 
the law and the fact of their ‘nequality in power will be 
found in the scheme of the Fabian Society.* The scheme 
is nepcssarily complicated, but it is well worth study by 
? Clause 7 and note thereto, 
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those who are interested in this very important question. 
It may be noted, in passing, that by this plan the Council 
bf Conciliation which we have proposed would be a 
standing committee of*the ‘‘Supernational Legislature.'' 

It is possible, then, and it is, I think, generally desired by 
internationalists, that the Hague Conferences may develop 
anto a permanent international or “ supernational " Legis- 
lature. But this process may be arrested by the difficulties 
to which I have referred. On the other h,and, a Legisla- 
ture might arise, in a different way out of the League of 
Nations which we have discussed ‘ above. Very likely 
such a League might not, at the beginning^, include alL 
States. It is, indeed, essential, in my judgment, that it 
should be open to all the Great Powers, or it will be only 
an alliance confronted by a counter-alliance. But these 
Powers might judge that the purpose of keeping the* peace 
could be more easily fulfilled if they did not associate.with 
themselves all the smaller States, whose MtlBion would 
necessarily compli&te the working of the League. It was 
that considejation, in part, that led the British group to 
suggest that the original members of the League should be 
the eight Great Powers and the other States of Europe, thus 
excluding the South American Republics. There is, of 
course, something arbitrary about all such exclusions, and 
they are not easy to defend on principle. But as it is pretty 
certain that other considerations than the principle of the 
legal equality of States will determine what is actually done, 
we may contemplate the probability of a limited League'. 
In that case, it might be very desirable that the members of 
the League should make for themselves rules of inter- 
national law. And this is definitely contemplated in the 
programme of the League to Enforce Peace. Such a 
group of States might accept a procedure which would not 
be acceptec^t The Hague, and adopt rules whiph if would 
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be impossible to adopt there, while the existing procedure 
is in force. The rules adopted by the League could, how- 
ever, be submitted to The Hague, and would then havcTa 
prestige that might lead to their acfceptance. There would, 
in fact, in that case, be two legislative Bodies, one repre- 
senting the narrower group, the other representing all 
States. ^ But there need be no great inconvenience in this, 
and there might be advantages.^ 

Given a legislative body, what kind of rules should it 
make ? On this point some general remarks may be made. 

In the first place, the main business of an international 
Legislature should not be (as was unfortunately the case 
at the Hague Conferences) the formulation of the law of 
war. It is for a very different purpose that an international 
Legislature is required. Its business would be to lay down 
rules for the peaceful intercourse of nations, in order to 
prevent the growth of the friction which leads to war. 
It would ‘tak^ ‘us too far to specify here even the headings 
under which such legislation would fail. But one subject 
of obvious importance may be referred to. » 

We have seen that, under certain conditions, economic 
competition is a cause of the friction leading to war. 
These conditions result, not from the Mature of trade, but 
from the attempt, backed by governmental policy, to 
secure for this or that* nation differential advantages or a 
complete monopoly. This cause of friction should be 
removed by international agreement. The nations should 
recognize the broad and obvious truth that trade benefits 
alj the partiqp concerned ; should remove, as far as possible, 
and as quickly as possible, the artificial hindrances intro- 

* Professor Schiicking has argued strongly against the substitution 
of the representatives of a limited number of States for the Hague 
Conferences as a legislative organ. (See Recucil des Rapports deV Organs 
isation Cenirale pour une Paix durable, tom. i.) 
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duced by false conceptions of national interest ; should 

provide, so far as that can be done by regulation, against 
fhading methods generally recognized as ** unfair " ; and 
should do all this by' international arrangements which 
should be absolutely impartial as between different nations. 

The complete application of this policy would be general 
free trade, with guarantees against unfair con7petition. 
The arguments for free trade, economic and political, 
have never been answered, for they are ^ unanswerable. 
The strength of the case for protection resides in no 
consideration of public interest, but in the mutual support 
of a number of interests standing to gain by inflicting loss 
on the rest of the community. It is by a direct appeal 
to what looks like the immediate interest of various sections 
of the community, while ignoring the remoter results 
whereby the injury will come in, that protectionists ^nake 
and maintain their converts. They rely, in fact, upon 
the incapacity and reluctance of men to foll??^"out a train 
of reasoning. And' their confidence is justified by results. 
So long as this combination of cynical self-interest with 
ignorance and thoughtlessness continues, we cannot hope 
that the truth will prevail. At any rate, the general intro- 
duction of free trStde after the war seems to lie outside 
all reasonable expectation. But some steps might be 
taken, and must be taken, if the Rations really intend a 
settlement which shall be durable. Of these, the principal 
should be the abolition of preferential trading. Whatever 
tariffs are maintained should be applied equally to all/ 
No restrictions should be imposed upon the movement 
into any country of foreign capital and foreign traders. 
And any restrictions imposed upon the immigration of 
foreign labour should be based solely on such considera- 
tions as the standard of living or the unassimilability (if 
such there of the would-be immigrants, Ixi ^o case 
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should the laws be framed in the form of special dis- 
crimination against the citizens of any country. 

The principle underlying these suggestions may be 
summed up as the principle of the ^open door." And that 
principle should further be applied by all countries in 
those def)endencies of which they control the economic 
policy.^ 

Not only access for goods, but opportunities for obtain- 
ing contracts ^nd concessions, for making loans, and the 
like, should be equal for all countries, without preference 
for the Mother Country. And any restrictions it maj be 
necessary to introduce, as, for example, to protect the 
interests of native races, or in the way of tariffs for 
revenue, should be applied equally to all nations. In other 
words, the whole conception that a colony or a dependency 
exists to benefit the material interests of the people who 

own " it should be definitely abandoned as unworthy 
of civilized nations. The nation that administers such 
territory does so as the trustee for ci ; ilization. Only on 
that ground has the government of backward " by ** ad- 
vanced" peoples any justification. The recognition of 
equal rights to citizens of all nations, subject only to the 
well-being of native races, is a principie which is capable 
of immediate application, if there be really any will to 
peace in the world, /.t is a cardinal point in any genuine 
policy of peace. 

To this open door ” policy all States should be parties, 
including those that are as yet industrially undeveloped, 
like China or Turkey or Persia. Only it should be open 
to these latter to adopt what measures they think fit to 
protect themselves against forms of exploitation which 

* This excludes the self-governing dominions of the British Empire, 
which should, however, themselves apply the principle in their own 
territories. 
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are predatory and unjust or incompatible with the prin- 
ciples oi their social order. But whatever restrictions they 
mtroduce should apply equally to all nations. And, 
similarly, the nations competing to develop the resources 
of the country in question should make internationar 
agreements as to the conditions they will jointly observe 
with regard to loans, concessions, methods of trade, and 
the like. Such agreements have, in fact, been made with 
regard to certain regions ; for example, the treaties guaran- 
teeing the “open door” in China and the treaty of Algeciras. 

Another point of fundamental importance is that of free 
routes for trade across the territory of independent States. 
One of the principal causes of the economic friction that 
lies behind war is the fear of countries that have no ports, 
or none convenient, lest a neighbouring country, through 
which their export and import trade has to pass, should 
hamper and interrupt the transit. It is this fear that m^kes 
States covet the ownership of ports and of^the^^icrritory 
giving access to then ; that makes Germany, for instance, 
uneasy becau^ she does not possess the mouths of the 
Rhine ; Serbia, because she has no port on the Adriatic ; 
Russia, because she does not own Constantinople. These 
fears may often b«/ exaggerated or feigned, for the free 
movement of trade is commonly ensured by mutual self- 
interest. . Thus, for example, the Uutch do not put any 
hindrance in the way of German trade passing by the 
Rhine, and have no motive to do so. Still, if a tariff war 
occurs, countries in this position of dependence on a 
route through another country may suffer injury from 
that country ; and, in any case, they dislike the feeling of 
dependence. The only way of solving this probleni, con- 
sistent with that guarantee to all States of territorial 
integrity which is essential to peace, is an international 
guarantee ^of f^e routes across the territories and free use 
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of Aie ports in question. There is no insuperable difficulty 
about this, if people want peace, not war. It is to the 
mutual advantage of everybody concerned ; and it wouleH 
take away the only reason that coukl even seem legitimate 
for appropriating other people’s territory. 

Lastly, there is the question of ** unfair ” trading. What 
is wanted here is, first, a definition agreed to by all the 
parties concerned ; then common measures for dealing 
with the matter. Is dumping '' unfair ” ? And always ? 
And for every one ? Or sometimes ? And, if so, when ? 
If ** unfair, is every one ready to abandon it ? These 
are the sort of questions to be raised and answered in 
an International Congress. 

Again, is it '^unfair” to '^penetrate” a country with your 
trade ? To capture key industries ” and the like ? Or is 
it in 9ome way dangerous to any independence which a 
natio/i ought to cherish ? It is international discussion 
of that*^oint that is wanted ; and discussion with a view 
to and on the hypothesis of peace, noti»vith a view to and 
on the hypothesis of war. I have little doubt Jhat a discus- 
sion^ in this spirit would show it to be true that if the 
nationals of one country capture ” an industry in 
another it is because they arc more •fficient ; and that 
the proper way to meet the competition is to imitate the 
methods of the invq^er, unless those methods are 
** unfair,” and recognized so to be by international agree- 
ment. Nothing can evade the broad truth that every kind 
of discrimination is a protection of the incompetent against 
the competent, with the result tfiat the motive to become 
competent is taken away. 

Anotfier point may be touched on here. Treaties are 
part of international law, and their observance is a car- 
dinal ’ condition of any international order. All nations 
admit this in theory, but none have been o^gr-scfupulous 
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in practice. There is, however, some excuse for tlieir 
negligence or criminality. Treaties are apt to be drawn up 
« terms so vague that it is easy to dispute what may have 
been held originally to be their plain meaning. I need 
only call in evidence the ambiguities which attach to the 
treaties guaranteeing Belgium and Luxemburg,* and espe- 
cially the fact that the latter treaty, almost before the ink 
was dry on it, was expounded by a British Minister in a 
sense quite other than that which had been attached to it 
by Bismarck.i It is therefore not superfluous to lay it down 
that the parties to treaties should all mean the same thing, 
should know what they mean, and should say it. 

Further — and this point is even more important — no 
treaties in a changing world can be permanently satis- 
factory. For instance, by the Treaty of Paris the Powers, 
including Great Britain, formally guaranteed the iiftegrity 
of the Turkish Empire. By that treaty we were bpund 
to resist the liberation of Bulgaria and^of RbUmania.* 
What wotUd the British nation have thought if we had 
gone to war^for that purpose? The reservation, rebus sic 
stantibus, though it is a cloak for every kind of Machiavel- 
lianism, is also a recognition of the nature of things. The 
moral is, not that it should be open to any one party to 
declare a treaty a scrap of paper ; but that either all 
treaties be limited in time, or that there should be a formal 
provision in them that any one of the parties concerned" 
may bring them up for denunciation or revision before an 
international authority, and get a decision as to whether 
circumstances have *so changed that the maintenance of 
the treaty in its original form is unjust or prejudicial to 
the public peace and order.^ * 

* See England's Guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg, by C. P. 
Sanger and H. T. J. Norton (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1915). 

* Cf. clause of the Fabian scheme. 
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•It should also be laid down that nb secret treaty is 
binding on either party or will obtain recognition before 
any international authority. With this object there should 
be opened an international register of treaties and those 
only be recognized which are inscribed in it.* 

This ii» a matter which concerns the domestic policy 
of every country. It should be made, wherever possible, 
part of the State constitution that no secret treaties are 
binding. We should then be delivered from such public 
scandals as the secret treaties, in which this country par- 
ticipated, looking to the partition of Morocco, or the fact 
that nobody knows precisely the complete terms of the 
treaties that constituted the Triple Alliance or of the 
Franco-Russian agreement ; on which treaties in 1914 
the peace of Europe hinged. 

Bu»t what, I shall be asked, are international rules with- 
out an internationJ sanction ? 1 think there should be 

a sanction, and I 'think the proper sanction is economic. 
If the members of the League guaranteed to one another 
the ^^Open Door," and the other advantages whicli have 
been suggested above, then breaches of such agreements 
would be appropriately punished by withdrawal of the privi- 
leges. States would thus have a strong motive, of matter 
of fact interest, both to enter the League and to observe 
its regulations ; and the guarantee would be as effective as 
that of armed force, and otherwise far more satisfactory.* 

. International legislation will require to be supplemented 
by international administration. The latter does, in fact, 
already exist, to an extent not generali^jj appreciated. Thus, 
for instance* there is the International Bureau of the 
Univer^l Postal Union, which '^collects, publishes, and 

• Cf. clause 15 of the Fabian scheme. 

■ This point is elaborated by Mr. Brailsford in A League of Nations ^ 

chap. iz. 


16 
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distributes information, circulates proposals, and notifies 
alterations adopted, publishes a journal in three languages, 
^s as a clearing house for the settlement of accounts, 
arranges for the manufacture and supply of reply coupons, 
and gives an opinion upon questions in dispute at« the* 
request of the parties concerned/' * There is % similar 
bureau for the International Telegraphic Union, There is 
an Administrative Bureau for international transport by 
railway, which has, among other functions, that of arbi- 
trating in disputes between railways, and makes detailed 
regulations as to packing, transport, recovery and payment 
of charges and settlement of accounts between railways. 
There is an International Commission to deal with the 
navigation of the Danube. There are International Sani- 
tary Commissions at Constantinople, Alexandria, Teheran, 
and Tangier. There is a permanent Sugar Commission to 
deal with bounty-fed sugar, whereby ^^the power of ^ the 
State over its own tariff and its right' to export ix6 own 
produce is 'subjected to international government/' 

Thus, the principle of creating international administra- 
tion for certain special matters is well established in practice. 

* 

It requires extension into the kind of matter about which 
there is risk of wai gathering. The most obvious case is 
that of undeveloped countries under weak governments 
where the Powers are competing for concessions and 
influence. I have already suggested the necessity of inter-* 
national rules to regulate this kind of situation, and have 
shown that in fact such rules have been embodied in special* 
treaties, for instance 4hat of Algeciras.^ What is required 
further is the creation of Administrative Commissions to 
watch over the execution of* these treaties. The important 

* See Woolf, International Government^ p. 122, The facts ojf this 
section are taken from that book. 

See nofes to ^is chapter. 
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point in connexion with such Commissions would be that 

every complaint concerning a breach of the principles of the 
treaty governing the case, or of regulations framed under il 
by the Commission, should go befdre the Commission, not 
befoje the governments, and that the governments should 
bind thefhselves not to entertain such complaints. This 
should put an end to that intriguing of concession-hunters 
and financiers and traders with their governments which 
has in fact brought to nought the treaties guaranteeing the 
open door in China. 

It is impossible to forecast what further developments 
of international administration may become possible and 
desirable. But it seems clear that legislation and adminis- 
tration will go hand in hand, and that events will constantly 
be giving occasion for some new application of inter- 
nationalism, once the initial inertia has been overcome. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Page 213. — The League and Outside States. 

With regard tc the relation of the League to outside States, the 
attitdde of the United States is likely to be different from that of the 
European States. A League of European States is conceivable, 
which, though formed on the basis discussed in the text, should 
leave outside one or more of the great European States. Such a 
League would have to be ready for joint defence against the States 
.left out. It would be, in effect, a defensive alliance. But it is 
pretty certain that the United States would not join such a League, 
for they -would not desire to be involved in a war which might be 
nothing but one of the old wars for power. If any of the Great 
Powers were left out, the United States, we may be pretty sure 
would not come in, except under a limited obligation which did not 
involve the possibility of war against the States that were not 
members of the League. On the other hand, if all the Great Powers 
were included, the United States might accept the unlimited obli- 
gation of defence against outside attack. But in that case the 
obligation would be superfluous. 
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Page 232.— Treaty op Algeciras. 

• The treaty of Algeciras provides for the application of the 
principle of economic libe^rty without inequality,” and in parti- 
cular that if recourse shall be had by the Shereefian Government to ^ 
foreign capital or industries for the working of public services ^or the 
execution of public works, the concessions for such purjfoses shall 
be “ subject to the principle of public awards on tenders without 
respect of nationality.” — See Chapter VI of the treaty. 

By the treaty the diplomatic representatives of the Powers were 
entrusted with the task of superintending the working of the articles 
which stipulated that tenders for public works should be assigned 
to the person making the most advantageous offer, regardless of 
nationality. The following are the relevant articles : — 

** 108. As soon as it shall have been decided to prbceed to the 
execution of particular public works by calling for tenders, the 
Shereefian Government shall notify such decision to the Diplomatic 
Body, to which it shall in due course communicate plans, specifi- 
cations, and all documents annexed to the call for tenders, so that 
the nationals of all the signatory Powers may obtain information 
respecting the projected works and be in a p6sitiG« to compete for , 
them. A sufficient time-limit shall be fixed for this purpose in the 
call for tenders. 

“no. The contracts shall be made in the form and according to 
the general conditions prescrijbed by regulations to* be drawn by the 
Shereefian Government with the assistance of the Diplomatic Body.” 


Page 223. — Treaties. 

c 

By the Norwegian Constitution of 1911 all treaties and agree-, 
ments with foreign Powers have to be communicated to Parliament 
for inquiry by a Special Committee. If the Government thinks it 
necessary, or has agreed, to keep some treaty or article of a treaty" 
secret, these have to be communicated secretly to the Parliamentary 
Committee concerned ; but any member of the committee has the 
right of bringing the whole ctiatter before Parliament (which of 
course may discuss it with closed doors). 

As is well known, the Senate of the United States is, along, with 
the President, the treaty-making organ. 

The French Constitutions of 1791, 1793, and 1848 required the 
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sanctioning of every treaty by the Legislative Assembly. (See 
Recueil des Rapports de P Organisation Centra/e pour une Paix 
durable, tom. ii. p. 146.) . ^ 

With regard to the treaties constkuting the Triple Alliance, 

> Bernsiein writes (ibid., p. 220) that Bismarck left instructions that 
the complete treaties were never to be published, even in the 
case of the dissolution of the Alliance. It would be difficult to 
find a clearer proof of the sinister nature of these secret inter- 
national agreements. Here was one, it would seem, which could 
never bear the light ! And because of it (among other things) we 
have the world Wr. Bernstein goes on to quote from the historian 
Helmholtai writing in the Revue Politique Internationale for April 
1914, to the effect that the full text of the treaties is known only 
to the Minister President and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
that only their successors, from time to time, may see it. The 
diplomats are only informed verbally, under pledge of secrecy, of 
what it is necessary for them to know. 

It is hardly necessary to refer once more to the secret clau^,s of 
the Morocco treaty*, negotiated between this country and France 
in 1904, and kept secret all through the negotiations at Algeciras. 
We wait for further light on this episode. 

The following article on the treaties 0$ Austria-Irtungary with 
Italy and with Roumania appeared in the Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna) 
of September 5, 1916 : — 

^ Austria-Hungary was allied with two States, and when she found 
herself in danger and misery, they did not help her, but declared 
war upon her. It is to be noted that the trfety with Italy and with 
Roumania was a treaty for war ; it was concluded for war, made in 
view of the possibility of, war, and in war it was to prove its utility. 
But neither Italy nor Roumania came to the rescue when the war 
the treaties envisaged actually broke out. After having kept neutral 
for a considerable time, they declared war upon their allies. How 
was this possible ? We, of course, know that these alliances were 
somewhat curious: lip-service to love, hatred and wrath in the 
heart. In Italy as well as in Roumania, there existed the deepest 
longing, to claim the ‘unredeemed brothers' of Austria-Hungary. 

. . . For a long time each of these allies made the secret reservation 
not .to keep these treaties. Once Austria-Hungary got into diffi- 
culties, difficulties that gave the best opportunity, a pretext for 
breaking the treaty would readily present itself. % 
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“ The question arises, how a whole people, first the Italian, then 
the Roumanian, could deny a solemn obligation and join right away 
in the war against the ally. That a monarch or a statesman denies 
his word may not be surprising ; but peoples in their totality have a 
strong feeling of honour — and it would be difficult to find such a* 
denial of indubitable obligation in history. But did the^eopfes in 
both these cases realize that they had entered into obligations and 
concluded a treaty and given their word ? The treaty w/th Italy 
became public only after the war broke out. And as to Roumania : 
nobody in Austria-Hungary knew of the existence of a treaty ; every- 
body was greatly surprised when Count Tisza spoke fn the Hungarian 
House of the Roumanians as allies. It is only now that we learn 
that a regular treaty was concluded in 1883 and renewed in 1888 up 
to 1920; nobody knew of this in Austria-Hungary and, except 
perhaps for the ministers, nobody in Roumania. We do not want 
to enter into the question that alliances concluded by governments 
only, or worse, by monarchs only, can hardly command binding 
force in countries with parliamentary rule ; but how is th^ obli- 
gation contained in the treaty to impress the mind of the people if 
the people know nothing about it and thus derive no sense of 
breach of loyalty from repudiation of the alliance? Goverhbents ’ 
change, king§ die, p^ples remain. Could the game with the 
alliance of the present Italian and Roumanian rulers have succeeded, 
could it have b^ien possible, if the treaty had bqen concluded in 
full publicity, if Parliament had discussed it and registered it as a 
law? . . . We see here glaring examples of the worthlessness of 
secret treaties ; examples which make it possible to speak of the 
debacle of diplomacy, which imagines to have built for eternity, 
when it has really built on the sand. ^ 

“ If secret treaties between the governments were abolished, the ^ 
chief element of insecurity in the relations of nations would vanish. 

. . . Only treaties made between peoples, to which- the peoples' 
agree through their Parliaments — only such treaties can gain binding* 
power and will be acknQ,wledg,ed and understood as obligations by 
the nations. Clearness and truth would put them on'^a basis which 
would be shaken in vain by intrigue and cunning ” (cited Cafnbridge 
Magazine^ October 28, 1916). 

I cite the statements of fact in this extract with reserves. It 
seems difficult at present to get certain information about the 
alleged treaty be^^ween Austria and Roumania, 
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* The author of Nationalism and War in the Far East suggests 
(p. 380) that popular interest in foreign politics had the effect, 
in the Balkans, of weakening the moral obligation of treaties. 
He means that popular feeling is more impatient than diplomacy 
would be of obligations that do not Correspond to present equity. 
Thu may sometime: be true. The remedy he suggests is, that 
every country should publish annually a list of the treaties it con- 
siders to be “ alive.” But clearly a nation must not be allowed to 
repudiate at any moment by a one-sided act any treaty with which 
it is discontented. The periodical revision of treaties before an 
international authority, as suggested in the text, appears to be the 
right solution, ^ 



CHAPTER XIII 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF FOREipN POLICY 

The whole of the preceding proposals towards inter- 
national organization depend for their realization upon 
a good will to put them into effect. Does that good will 
exist ? 

Naturally, I cannot answer that question. I can only try, 
AS f ain doing here, to create the good will. But I may point 
out that two distinct questions are involved. One is the 
state of mind of governments and nations when the peace 
settlement is made. < It is that that will determine, in the 
main, the fate* of civilization. Make a wrong peace, one 
that involves the perpetuatiqn of the European anarchy aod 
a preparation even more intense for an even more terrible 
war in the near futitre, and nothing that may be done or 
attempted later will be able to effect salvation. Make a 
right peace, and the turn will have been taken in a direc- 
tion along which watchfulness and wisdom may lead 
civilization to security. But there is little opportunity 
allowed, during the stress of war, to guide opinion towards 
a sane and wise outlook, and little willingness in ppinion to 
be so guided. So that, after all^ we shall have to rely largely 
on the wisdom and foresight of statesmen at the peace con- 
ference, and can only hope that they may possess those 
qualities, and that public opinion may permit them to 
exercise thqm froitfullv. 
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Supposing, however, that a right settlement is made, or 

one not too irredeemably wrong, will it be a condition of 
evolution towards internationalism and peace that foreigiT 
policy should be subjected to deftiocratic control ? 

Thi^ is a questica which has been much discussed, and 
with a gobd deal of heat. It is urged on the one hand that 
democtetic control is the only way to prevent diplomacy 
from plunging the world into war ; on the other hand, that 
the people are more passionate and ignorant and less careful 
for peace than the statesmen and diplomats. What is the^ 
truth ? 

One thing, of course, is clear. The individual members 
of all social classes have the same human nature ; the same 
instincts of pugnacity, pride, cupidity ; the same response 
to the same corporate egotism ; the same capacity for 
sacrificing to this the narrower egotism of their ^bwn ^ 
individuality. Their motives when they go to fight are 
of the same character, ranging from a simple sense of 
patriotism and duty through all the g;adatioiis of vanity, 
love of excitement and adventure, down to purely economic 
considerations. But once the war spirit is let loose, the 
response is equal from all classes. A financier or merchant 
will be as sentimental and irrational an artisan, and a 
dock-labourer as disinterestedly patriotic as a duke. 

It should be noticed, however, that it is not these passions 
that make wars, though they are the condition of wars being 
waged. The passions do not awake until the war is on the 
horizon or actually present ; and they can be aroused 
without anjt knowledge or comprehension of the causes 
and issues involved. To most men it is enough that their 
country is at war for them to give it their wholehearted 
support. But this natural, almost instinctive response is 
commonly further stimulated by appeals which are irrele- 
vant or simply mendacious, ^ ^ • 
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Thus, to take some obvious examples, the Franco- 

Prussian War was precipitated by the famous telegram in 
Vhich Bismarck gave a deliberately misleading account 
of what had happened between the French Ambassador 
and the King of Prussia. In 1877 “false telegrams^ about 
the entry of the Russian Army into Constantirfople were 
sent home to disturb and paralyse and reverse the delibera- 
tions of Parliament.*' ^ Our second war with Afghanistan 
was provoked by an exaggerated if not false statement that 
the Ameer “ had refused to receive a British mission with 
insult and with outrage, and that insult and outrage were 
represented as at once enlisting our honour and reputation 
in the case, making it necessary to administer immediate 
chastisement. . . . That intelligence was sent — we were 
never undeceived about it until we were completely com- 
'mTiied to the war and until our troops were in the country. 
The Parliament met : after long and most unjustiP.able 
delays the papers were produced and carefully exarnmed T 
we found there wasi not a shred of foundation for that out- 
rageous statement, and that the temper and pride of the 
people of this country had been wrought up and the spirit 
of wrath fomented and kindled in their bosoms by intelli- 
gence that was fatse intelligence, and that somebody or 
other having access to high quarters, if not dwelling in 
them, had invented, had fabricated for the evil purpose 
of carrying us into bloody strife.** * Lastly, to take an* 
example that will be fresher in the reader's migd, the 
German people were induced wholeheartedly to support 
the present war by statements that it was a war pf aggression 
against Germany, and that before Germany had tak^n any 
military action the Cossacks had invaded East Prussia and 
the French dropped bombs on Nuremberg and crossed the 
frontier in Alsace and Belgium, statements which have since 
• 936 QlalSstone’s speech of April 2, 1880. * Ibid. 
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bfeen admitted to be fabrications by the Germans them- 

selves.i This fabrication of false news in order to arouse 
the latent patriotism of the people is part of that device 
of the just cause to which I ha^e referred above, ^ and it 
is recommended vi the books of those who advocate, 
in theory^ and in practice, the militarist philosophy and 
ethics. • For the other side of the gospel of force is the 
gospel of lies. And the people, since they are not spon- 
taneously aggressive, since they do not naturally desire to 
kill and bf killed, must be duped into the requisite state or 
passion. 

This passion, however, as I have said, though it is a 
'necessary condition of war, is not a direct cause of it. The 
cause is policy. And in the direction of policy the people 
have no part. Policy is dominated by statesmen, and 
statesmen are apt to be influenced by cliques anef^'p^r- ^ 
verted by theories. I have already dwelt at length on that 
theory of Power for the sake of Power and Expansion for 
the sake of Expansion which lies ! ehind international 
policy. But that is not a theory of the y^eople, it is a 
thaory of the governing and educated classes. It is pro- 
fessors and publicists (not only German) that formulate 
and defend it, and politicians that practise it. The mass 
of the people, who have to wage the wars to which it gives 
rise, have no knowledge of it and no interest in it. If their 
support is to be had for a war, the fact that it is a war for 
power and territory must be carefully concealed from them, 

* as in fact it always is. They must be told, as they always 
ar-e, that it is a war for self-defence or» liberty, for something 
that appeals either to the instinct of national sclf-preserva- 

* I find this admission in German writers. See, e.g., Die Friedens- 
wariCt August-September 1916, article on “ Das Deutsche Volk und 
der Militarismus," by Hermann Fernau. 

» R 10 • . # 
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tion or to those idealistic emotions which it is so easy 
to arouse and so easy to mislead. 

‘ And as the theory of power and expansion is not a theory 
of the people, so the interests that use it as a cloak are not 
their interests. The operations of international finance; and 
all that lies behind it, are a real menace to peace, t am aware 
of all that can be said on the other side. I am aware that 
normally, and in the great bulk of their operations, financiers 
and traders desire and promote peace. BuHhe exceptional 
’ cases exist and are important. The competition of inter- 
national finance in undeveloped countries is a real cause of 
war. China, Persia, Asia Minor, Morocco, Mexico, are the 
danger centres. And in such countries the ambitions of 
governments coalesce with the interests of finance and trade 
to create situations that are pregnant with war. 

Ttt bottom this question, like all political questions, 
depends for its solution on a comprehepsion of cause »and 
effect. To risk war for the sake of pr(5tit would seem 
monstrous, even tio the gamblers, if they realized the 
series of evants they were putting in motion ; if they 
perceived clearly that one reason why at this moment 
thousands of young men are dying in agony on the field 
of battle is that sbme innocent old lady in an English 
village wanted a good investment, and that an accumula- 
tion of such demands gave the opp(5rtunity to financiers to 
penetrate some unhappy country, not in order to benefit 
it, but in order to make profit out of it ; at the risk, in‘ 
the existing condition of anarchy, first of war to subdue** 
that country, then of a E\iropean war arising largely out 
of the chagrin of the natiops left out against the nations 
that have profited. Some democrats are so much im- 
pressed by this financial vampirism that they hold it 
idle even to attempt any improvement of international 
relations fwhjle?’ the propertied classes continue to direct the 
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policy of States.! This is perhaps to err as much in one 
direction as Mr. Hartley Withers ® (in my judgment) does 
in another. Short of a complete revolution in every 
country which would take the iny^estment of capital out 
of the hands of private owners, there is much to be hoped 
for from publicity and from an extension of real knowledge 
about Jhe facts of international life. But meantime we 
have to note, what is so little understood or so adroitly 
concealed in this country, that the Socialist case is a true 
case ; that war is in fact largely fostered by the competi-^ 
tion of ca*pital for lucrative investment in countries where 
the government is feeble and the natural resources large 
and undeveloped, and by the backing given by govern- 
ments to their own nationals. It cannot be too often and 
too plainly said that all profit made in that way, at the 
cost ‘of war, is blood-money. c 

Now, in its broadest sense, what democratic control 
means is publicity and consequent free and open dis- 
cussion and criticism. It may be admitted that in the 
state of international anarchy in which live there 
are good as well as bad reasons for secrecy. A 
public statement of the real facts about an existing 
tension might precipitate the catastrophe that is dreaded. 
And it may be reasonably heftx, for example, that Lord 
Grey was justified in*» refusing a.;^ank and full account 
‘of the European situation during the years preceding 
the war, on the ground that he might thus have 
actually provoked a crisis which he hoped to avoid. I 
do not here suggest that the motives for the secrecy of 
statesmen are always bad, nor that secrecy may not 
sometiines have averted a ^’ar which publicity might 
have precipitated. But the other side of the matter must 

* See, e.g., Fred C. Howe, Why Warf (Scribners, New York, 1916), 

• In Iniernaiional Finance (Smith, Eider & Co., 
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be looked at. THe secrecy of our Government before the 
war is, in fact, generally condemned, both by militarists 
and by pacifists. The militarists say: ‘'You ought to 
have come forward, said that the war was imminent, and 
prepared for it.*' The pacifists say : "You ought to have 
come forward, told us into what a catastrophe your 
policy was drifting, and taken us into your coiyisel as 
to how we could alter it, by substituting for the Entente 
a common understanding between all the nations.'* It 
>must indeed be admitted that secrecy precipitates war at 
least as much as it prevents it. For instance, the secret 
negotiations and treaties about Morocco were a contribu- 
tory cause of the present outbreak. And, more generally, 
secrecy maintains that attitude of universal suspicion 
which is bound to end in a catastrophe. No meeting 
^r>f^^-ereigns or foreign secretaries can take place without 
a swarm of rumours and conjectures immediately buz2ung 
about it. Take, for example, the curious continental* 
myth (I assume it Jo be a myth) that King Edward, of 
his personal jpitiative, originated in Europe a deliberate 
plot to isolate Germany by a ring of hostile Powers. 
Secrecy enabled that myth to gain currency ; and it is 
notorious how largely the belief in it affected German 
opinion and policy. The interview of King Edward 
with the Czar at Reval, the interview of the Kaiser with 
the Czar at Potsdam, sent shivers through the nerves * 
of statesmen and journalists. The despatches of am- * 
bassadors to their governments are filled with rumours ‘ 
and conjectures. And on. these, decisive acts of inter- 
national policy may be founded. One result is that^even 
if a minister tells the truth he is not believed. The 
relations between Germany and Great Britain had been 
worked up into such a condition by fear and suspicion 
flourishing in an atmosphere of secrecy, that the genuine 
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atttoipt at an understanding made in 1912* was foredoomed 
to failure. The risks of publicity may be great. But 
there is no security in secrecy. • 

In an article to which 1 have alr(jady referred,* Hermann 
Fernau writes : — 

% 

Let us suppose that in the last days of July 1914 people like 
RohrbacTi, Harden, Reventlow, Chamberlain, Keim, Bernhardi, 
etc., had come before the German people and said, what they had 
previously been saying only too loudly, “We are strangling. We 
need more land.^ We need a place in the sun. We are the- 
strongest, have the highest culture, and we have therefore a 
sacred right to wage a war of conquest,*’ is there a single man who 
would so insult the German nation as to assert that it would have 
assented with enthusiasm to this war programme ? No ! The 
immense majority of the German people stood then, as always, on 
the side of Bebel and his degenerate successors. That is to say, 
they did not become enthusiastic for the war until it had^b^srn., 
made clear to them that Germany had been treacherously attacked 
and tijust defend hersejf. 

What the people in fact were told was false, as this 
author admits. The point is, that it was necessary to lie 
to them to get their support for the war. And let not the 
English people suppose, because it was not necessary to 
lie to them this time, that it never Has been and never 
will be necessary. As I have illustrated, wars have been 
started in England in the past, and are likely to be started 
in the future, unless we change our temper and our 
methods, by lies as deliberate and calculated as those 
which brought the German people on to the side of 
their Government in 1914. Many wars that have been 
fought in Europe could ne^ver have been fought if 
governments had told the people truly for what reasons 
or causes they proposed to fight them. Imagine, for 




* See above, p. 235. 
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example, tfiat a niinister were to come down to the Hduse 
of Commons and say something like this : ** We are 

•giving support to such and such an enterprise in Morocco 
or Persia or Turkey. We expect, by that means, to assist 
British capital in securing a good investment, and fyrth^ 
to gain a political influence and prestige whicl^ will open 
to Britishers in future further lucrative concessions and 
loans. In doing this, we shall probably be led to intervene 
by force in the internal affairs of the country concerned, 
<.and we may also find ourselves involved 'in trouble with 
one or other of the Great Powers ; but we thiAk it worth 
while to take those risks for the sake of Hhe profits to 
the British groups involved'' — if any Government came 
down to the House of Commons and said that, what sort 
of reception would they get ? But the approach is made, 
^mAr^he policy entered upon, behind the scenes. Presently, 
when the situation ^Mevelops," there begin to appear in 
the Press articles paid for, one ;,way ’or •another, by thcr 
interests inVolved. ^ The writer, very likely, is a share- 
holder or a d^irector in the company that has been formed. 
The Imperialists perceive that the enterprise in question 
may lead to the expansion " of which they dream. They 
probably combine financial profit with patrio'dc ambition. 
The whole sorry business goes on in a kind of twilight — 
ministers, if challenged, refusing information on the ground 
of public policy — till, when it is too late, an international* 
** crisis ” arises. And even then the essential facts are. 
concealed from the public, who are told that some other* 
Power has unwarraijLtably interfered in what does not 
concern it, and that nothing but a full assertion of our 
strength, with the patriotic' support of all parties, can 
suffice to save our honour " or secure our vital 
interests." It is thus that rumours of wars and wars 
come about. And they come about thus because of the* 

/' • • ■ 
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sefirecy which envelops all the initial stages of the 
transaction. 

In considering the question of democratic control of 
foreign policy, these are the kincJs of facts that must be 
ktter'ded to. The people may be pugnacious and un- 
reflecting^^ but it is not their pugnacity and their lack of 
reflection that prepares war. War is prepared by a few 
and sprung upon the many. As Mr. Churchill well put 
the matter, in speaking of that deliberate fostering of 
hostility between the Germans and the English which le(f 
up to the present conflict : — 

If a serious antagonism is gradually created between the two 
peoples, it will not be because of the workings of any natural 
or impersonal forces, but through the vicious activity of a com- 
paratively small number of individuals in both countries 
culpable credulity of larger classes.* 

This is the coihmon course of events. Wars are not 
made because of the passions of the many, but because 
of the intrigues of the few ; and those intrigues are 
possible because they are pursued in the dark. Democratic 
control, then, means publicity. It has its risks, in foreign 
as in domestic affairs. But since seAecy has not only 
its risks, but its demonstrated catastrophic failure, there 
can be no reason for preferring secrecy. 

^ Indeed, if democratic principle be accepted at all, 
there is, on the face of it, something preposterous about 
exempting from it foreign policy. An Insurance Bill, a 
Shop Hours Bill, an Education BiU, a Land Bill, are 
canvassed eagerly and passionately in Parliament and the 
country.* The whole Press t set in motion ; public 
meetings are held, deputations are arranged, ministries 

f' 

* April 14, 1909. Letter to the Chairman of tiie L|J>eral Asbociatioii 
jft Dundee. • • 
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rise and fall. But where hundreds of millions of mosey 
and hundreds of thousands of lives are concerned ; 
Xvhere the very existence of the country is at stake 
where the decision tof be taken involves not an extra 
tax, or a tentative experiment in social legislation, ^sily 
to be recalled or modified if it does not^ succeed, 
but the immediate summoning of the whole manhood 
of the country to kill and be killed in ways of un- 
imaginable horror ; when, in short, that very thing to 
the fostering and development of which evbry act of man, 
private and public, is rightly and exclusively directed, 
when life itself is to be destroyed wholesale, that decision, 
the most terrible any nation can be called upon "to take, 
is precipitated by the fiat of half a dozen men, working 
in the dark, without discussion, without criticism, without 
your leave or with your leave" ; and thos® who 
are to sacrifice, in pursuance of it, everything which 
hitherto they have created and cherisK'edj^ have no oiheif* 
choice than to acce^ot the decision and pay the intolerable 
price. Surely only a god should have such power over 
men I And we give it to an emperor or'-' a secretary of 
state I 

That, in brief, is Vhe general case for democratic control 
of foreign affairs. And to any one who believes at all 
in the root principle of democracy, the control by men 
of their own lives and their own affairs, it must seem d/ 
strong one. There are, however, real difficulties felt in 
accepting it even among men otherwise democratically 
minded. And these, difficulties must be fairly considered. 

It seems to be thought by many that there is something 
about foreign policy peculiarly difficult to understand ; 
that it is a thing of mysteries and special faculties, so 
that, although the methods of representative governtnent 
may be trusted to conduct us safely through all the in-* 
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trfcacies of our home affairs, though the people, roughly 
and in the last resort, are fit to decide about free trade 
and tariff reform, contributory or non-contributory in^ 
surance, the nearer or remoter » effects of this or that 
method of taxation, and all the innumerable questions, 
difficulty men to experts, that are raised by almost any of 
the legislative measures adopted year by year in progressive 
countries ; yet the same people are specially and peculiarly 
unfit to judge about international relations. 

This contention appears to me mistaken. Foreign 
questions, I suggest, are commonly simpler and more 
comprehensible than domestic ones. The difficulties con- 
nected with the former are rather moral than intellectual. 
The hard thing is not to see what would be the right 
thing, but to get the right thing done, where, on every 
side, there is suspicion, fear, jealousy, and bad willf 

L«et me illustrate from some contemporary issues. Take 
che case of Morocco. Essentially, what was it ? The 
French wanted to annex Morocco. The Germans were 
opposed to this, partly because they were.,-; interested in 
the trade and resources of the country ; partly, perhaps, 
because they themselves wished to annex territory there. 
The British were willing to consent iS a French annexa- 
tion, so long as the strip of coast opposite Gibraltar did 
not fall into the hands of the French or of any strong 
Power. Nothing can be simpler than all this. It is not 
an intellectual problem at all. It is a contention for 
power and influence and wealth. Compare it, for difficulty 
of an intellectual kind, with the question of the ultimate 
effects on employment, wages, and prices of a protective 
tariff. Yet it never occurs to any one to withdraw this 
latter question from the ultimate control of the people. 

Take again the Balkan question. It is, of course, in- 
•tricate. It requires for its solution kflowle^ge of a 
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number of facts about races, boundaries, and the lite. 
But so far as questions of general policy are concerned — 
"questions that alone could be laid before a Parliament — 
the matter is simplicity 'itself. Is Austria to eat up those 
peoples ? Is Russia to eat them up ? Or are they to eaf 
up one another? Or is such an arrangement lo.be pro- 
moted as will separate out the nationalities, so 'far as 
may be practicable, and permit each to develop freely 
in its own way ? The difficulty here is to get people to 
^o the right thing, not to see what the right thin^ is. And 
so far as the Balkan question concerns this country, I 
conceive Parliament to be as competent to decide what 
attitude we should adopt toward it as it is to decide upon 
the desirability of fixing by law the wages of agricultural 
labourers. 

the question betweenMexico and the United States. 
It is complicated, of course. But the main difficulty for the 
ordinary citizen in forming an opinion about it is thaf^h^ 
is kept ignorant of /essential facts, such as the operations 
of the American and British oil or railroad interests, and 
their influence on the political situation. But if the facts 
were sufficiently made known, it seems clear that the 
decision of America^ policy would turn upon the answer 
to be given to certain questions which are exactly of the 
kind that ought to be submitted" to the people, as : 
Ought we to recognize any government that can keep* 
order in Mexico, or only such a government as ^stands* 
for the interests of the Mexican people? Does AmeDoan* 
honour require us tor go to war because the Apierican flag 
has been insulted, or because American citizens . have 
been murdered on the frontier ? Is the Mexican anarchy 
so serious and incurable that the United States have an 
interest and a duty to end it at the cost of a long and 
bloody \v;ar,? * * 
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These are not easy questions to answer, even when the 
relevant facts are known. They will be answered dif- 
ferently by different temperaments. But they ,^re not— » 
like tariff questions, for example — questions for experts. 
There can be no experts in such matters. The problems 
are mors^ — for what issues will we take what risks and 
make •what sacrifices ? And it is exactly such questions 
that a democracy exists to answer. 

It may be urged, in reply, that the objection to demo- 
cratic control of foreign affairs is not that the questions are 
too complicated, but that they are too important for popular 
decision. Their importance is, I think, often misrepre- 
sented by those who concern themselves with international 
relations. They are apt to assume that the real business 
of a State is its foreign policy, and that domestic policy is 
a kind of sordid game, dividing a nation and weaiienitig. 
it in the pursuit of its true purposes. Whereas a just 
estimate would show that the contrary is the case : that, 
for example, the domestic questions that have been rightly 
preoccupying England and France during the last decade 
to^uch vitally those real needs of men and women which 
it is difficult to bring into any relation at all to the issues 
that led up' to the war. Still, foreigft policy is very im- 
portant, if only because it may produce war. But then, 
what reason is there ito suppose that, for this reason, the 
people, if properly informed, would be unfit to deal 
with it ? . 

^ Jn fact, two opposite charges are brought against them, 
cither of which might be true at or^ time or another. It 
is supposed that they would not be ready to face the test 
of war, when it was vital the nation's interest that 
they should. And it is supposed that they would rush 
into war when their wise counsellors would have kept 
‘'Ihenaoutof.it, ♦ ^ ^ 
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Either of ‘ these things might certainly happen. But 
what happens now ? What has been happening for 
centuries ? Let us take the present war. What are all 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Russians saying ? Are they 
not accusing the German Government of precipitating 
upon Europe a monstrous and unnecessary w^r ? Are 
they not urging that the only way to prevent such a 
catastrophe in the future is the democratization of the 
German Constitution ? That is, precisely, the calling in 
of the people to put an end to aggressive jingoism ! 
Perhaps that method might be unsuccessful, ^y point 
is, that the other method has also been unsuccessful. Or 
look at Austria. These diplomats who sent the ultimatum 
to Serbia, who refused to extend the time-limit, who 
rejected recourse to arbitration, who rejected diplomatic 
/mediation — could the Parliament of a democratic coltmtry 
have done worse ? Is it not practically certain that it 
would have done otherwise and better J Or turn to fhe* 
case of Italy. The Jtalian Government, we are told, was 
forced into tlp^e war by popular enthusiasm. I do not 
know whether this is true. But, if it be, for those who 
believe in the cause of the Allies it is an example of 
the sound instinct 6f the people defeating the erroneous 
calculations of statesmen. 

It is true that upon foreign policy issues of life and 
death hang more immediately and perilously than upon * 
domestic. It is true that Parliaments and peoples cannot • 
be trusted to decide with infallibly right judgment. 
that is true also of statesmen and diplomats.^ There is 
nothing special about foreign 'policy which makes demo- 
cratic principles less applicable there than in ‘ other 
departments of national life. Broadly, almost every 
question of foreign policy is one of power, or of the 
prestige which k> a guarantee of power. And it is pre* 
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cilely on these questions of power that* the people ought 
to pronounce, since it is their blood that has to purchase 
or maintain the power. What bearing has this /‘power, 
on the good lift of men, our o\^n or that of others for 
Vhc^m we may be rightly responsible ? There is the most 
general^ pifoblem of foreign policy, put as it ought to be 
put. Jdow the people would answer it I do not take upon 
myself to say. I think they would answer it otherwise than 
the diplomats have done. But, in any case, it is for them 
to answer it, ii it is for them to answer anything at all. J 
doubt whether any one will deny this who at all accepts 
the principle of Democracy. 

There is then, I would urge, on the face of the facts, 
the same reason for subjecting to public control the 
issues of foreign policy that there is for so subjecting any 
othef issue. This does not imply the dispensing 
training and knowledge. It implies the putting of that 
training and knowledge at the disposal of the nation for 
its instruction, and the acceptance of the verdict of the 
nation thus instructed. We, in Engla^id, require a 
Salisbury, a 'Lansdowne, a Grey. Americans require a 
Root or a Lansing. But in a democracy these men are 
required, not to direct a passive natiopi, but to take it into 
their confidence and then leave to it the decision. Now 
it is clear that, in Eutsope, at any rate, the people have no 
control over foreign policy, even in countries otherwise 
democratic. This war certainly was sprung upon the 
.^.Qjjtish nation. True, after it had been so sprung, the 
nation endorsed it. But it was in the years preceding that 
the control ought to have been exercised. How the 
control would have operatecf must be matter of conjecture. 
But it is clear that, from a democratic point of view, the 
nation ought to have known what policy was being 
pursued and wh^t the risks were, It ^ould then 1)4VQ 
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decided whether it would pursue a policy that might land 
it at any moment in a European war (in which case, 
presumably, it would have made the requisite preparations), 
or whether it would altej the whole direction of its policy, 
by proceeding, for example, on the lines indicated by^ Sir* 
Edward Grey in his often-quoted despatch.^ Or iHt should 
have become evident, in attempting that change^ that 
Germany was bent upon war, it would have been all the 
better that the fact should be known and the requisite 
measures taken. The result of not taking the nation into 
the^ confidence of the Government was about a"^ bad as 
anything could be — a policy drifting into war without 
making any adequate preparations for war. 

That the peoples of Europe have, in fact, even in 
countries otherwise democratic, no control over foreign 
q plicv^will hardly be disputed. But the question rentains, 
how does this come about ? In detail, the answer will^be 
different in different countries, according to the details*-«jf* 
constitutiona'i machinery and parliamentary procedure. 
But one fundamental fact applies generally. The people 
in no country ^lave cared to know or control.' In England, 
and no doubt in other countries, it is plainly true that the 
advent of democracy has meant, so far, not more but 
less interest in foreign policy. The new classes admitted to 
the franchise have, naturally enough, concentrated their 
interest on the domestic legislation that bears directly on • 
the conditions of their life. This legislation, more and . 
more, has taken up the time and attention of Parliament. - 
The front benches have profited by the situation to with- 

* “ And I will say this : if the peace of Europe can be preserved; and 
the present crisis safely passed, my 'own endeavour will be to promote 
some arrangement to which Germany could be a party, by which she 
could be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued 
against her or her allies by France, Russia and ourselves jointly or 
separately” ( Britisfe White Paper, No. loi). ^ 
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draftv foreign policy from the arena of ^arty*" controversy. 
And this withdrawal has meant that discussion has been 
discouraged, and that the Foreign Secretary has been able* 
to evade requests for information, with the full approval 
of th^e bulk of members in the House. It is thus that the 
almost incredible thing has occurred, that the whole of 
our fqreign policy has received a new direction, that 
Great Britain has moved away from her old friend 
Germany, and toward her old enemies France and Russia, 
that she has abandoned the policy of isolation and adopted, 
that of alliances, and that Englishmen have made themselves 
liable to be involved in a European war on a gigantic 
scale and to be converted, contrary to the whole tradition 
of their liberties, into a military and conscript nation, 
almost without notice being taken in the country of this 
tremendous transformation, carried out by the Fqreig®. 
Secretary and a handful of officials at the Foreign Office, 
.vhhout ever bccoining, even in a subordinate way, an 
issue at a general election. 

Now, it would hardly be honest to put tjie blame for 
all this on the Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Office. 
They prefer, no doubt, to conduct foreign affairs auto- 
cratically, and are sceptical of the new point of view that 
an instructed democracy might bring to bear upon them. 
But, after all, in the English system any matter can be 
made public and brought under control, if the people 
are determined to do it. And in England it must be 
admit ted that, if this has not been done, it is because the 
people have not cared to do it. A Foreign Secretary would 
have had to give information, if it ?iad been made clear 
that otherwise there would Br a vote of censure. And 
improvements in the machinery of our parliamentary 
government, useful and necessary as they may be, will 
Upt ensure democratic control unless the people are 
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determined lo Have it. Will they be determined ^ 1 
cannot say. But after the experience of this war, it does 
*not seen) likely that they will revert to the illusion that 
foreign policy does not concern them. 

The popular control of foreign policy D^ill beyome 
possible, then, in democratic States, if, and Ojply if, the 
people care enough about it to insist upon haying it. 
But not all States are democratic, or likely to become so 
in the immediate future.* And it is urged that democratic 
.diplomacy must be at a disadvantage wheCi it has to deal 
with an autocracy. But this is not self-evident. Has 
autocratic diplomacy, in fact, shown itself to be so 
intelligent and effective ? German diplomacy certainly 
has not. It has led Germany into a war in which she is 
faced by a coalition unexampled since that which com- 
bined against Napoleon ; and no one is more criKcal of 
German diplomacy than the German people. 

Autocracy is no guarantee of good' diplomacy. NvJt, 
of course, is democracy. There can be no such guarantee. 
The advantage of democracy is that it puts responsibility 
for failure where it should reside, with the people who 
have to take the consequences. And to those who urge 
that the people, ift fact, would be less Ccireful of the 
national interest, and less willing to make sacrifices for it 
than professional diplomats, it must be replied, first, that 
there is no evidence of this ; secondly, that if it were true 
it would still be no argument. 

The time has gone by for entrusting the destinij^ ot 
nations to the supposed, wisdom of experts. Experts, 
if indeed they exist, should advise, they should not control. 
The decision must rest with the nation, that is, with the 
total result of all the forces, material, moral and intellectual, 
progressive and regressive, pacifist and militarist, which 
> This Was written before the Russian revolutipn. 
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cotnbine in it and contend for mastefy. To desire to 
withdraw foreign affairs from the control of this growing 
life, to keep them as a mystery for a profession, or a» 
clique, or a class, is to attempt tc^fasten upon the present 
and, the future the stamp of the past, to assume in this 
one Sepa^tment of life unchanging facts and principles 
and a* nnished science. People who so think, have too 
narrow a conception of democracy. Dertiocracy is the 
whole sum of the arrangements whereby all the faculties 
of a nation ar,. brought to bear upon its public life ; ancj 
the repres*entative system — itself, no doubt, capable of and 
requiring much improvement — is the machinery by which 
the decisions thus reached are translated into action. Our 
present conduct of foreign affairs, even in countries 
otherwise democratic, is a survival from a different order ; 
one where a nation was regarded as mere passive,^ stuff 
from which a few men, with credentials held to be divine, 
.^Lould shape wlia'il figure they might choose. That order 
has passed away, with the conceptions on which it rested. A 
new order is struggling into life. And from th§ principles of 
the new order aIO department of life can claim to be exempt. 

Supposing democratic control to be established, what 
would be its effect on peace and war ? I am one of 
those who think it would make for peace. Not that I 
suppose the mass of • men to be less pugnacious and 
bellicose than the class that has hitherto conducted 
.foreign policy. Once let a war be on the near horizon, 
people will lose their heads just as much as any 
one else. But it is in the process of getting the war on 
to the horizon that I should expect a change. The 
governing classes have been influenced in their foreign 
policy partly by the abstract idea of power, partly by 
class interests. They have been appealed to by the pride 
of being a “ dominant race " ; by a sporting feeling about 
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war; by an ‘instfnct that war puts them back into ^the 
position of ascendancy to which they feel that they have 
ta natural right These are the ‘^aristocratic'' motives, 
plainly very strong in ^ Germany, and not without con- 
siderable influence in England. To these must be afided 
the more modern motives of plutocracy : the intrigues 
with governments of financiers and traders to push their 
particular interests ; that whole competition between the 
capitalists of different nations which, directly or indi- 
rectly, has been the cause lying behind recent wars. 
These motives democratic control would set * aside. It 
would insist upon putting the plain question that has 
hardly begun to influence governments in their conduct 
of foreign affairs, though it is the only relevant question : 
How does your policy bear upon the life of the people ? 

racj’cal transformation was begun in the whole ^direc- 
tion of domestic policy when the much-maligned utili- 
tarians brought that question forward ifi a way in whii?ti 
it could n6 longer be evaded. But the question has 
never yet be^n put effectively, and so that it cannot be 
evaded, to the directors of foreign policy. Democratic 
control would mean that it would be put ; and the con- 
sequences, I believe, would be all favourable to peace. 
And that, not because the people are, as individuals, all 
pacific, nor because they are idealists, but because their 
general interest and outlook is favourable to peace.^ 

Granting that the people in the different States should. 

have an effective will to control foreign affairs^ the 

machinery of constitutional government will have to be 
adapted to this purpose. The method of doing this must 
be worked out in each case' by those who are conversant 
with the constitutional theory and practice of the countries 

‘ That is, to international peace. I am not here discussing the 
Uluses or possibility of civil war. 
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concerned. It is, however, important to’ insfst that there 
must be international as well as national publicity. All 
nations must have an opportunity, in the cas^e of an# 
acute dispute, of knowing the position and claims of 
all other nations. This can be done only through a full 
inquiry an international authority such as has been 
advocated in the preceding pages. 

There is no magic means of conjuring war. The 
passions, the cupidities, possibly even the convictions 
of nations may provoke it in the future, as they have 
done in the past. But at least it should be possible to 
secure that, if there is to be war, it should be the people 
themselves that choose it with their eyes open ; and that, 
if whole generations of young men are to be destroyed, 
at least they should see the catastrophe coming and be 
able tb affirm with full knowledge that so it had h? 
andv that tp them no choice was given. Ev Se kui 
oAetraov. Destroy us, if it must be so. But let it be 
in the light/' 


NOTES AND I LLUSTiyVTIONS 

Page 232. — Democratic Control. 

, The question of democratic control of foreign policy has been 
mooted, since the war, in all countries. (See, e.g., notes from the 
foreign Press in the Cambridge Magazine for August 19 and 
28, 1916.) It is to be noted that the demand for democratic 
control comes as much from the Militarist as from the Liberal or 
Socialist Prdis; the truth being that eve^y one feels that public 
opini6n,can never again be as pjossive to the issues of war and 
peace as it has been in the past, and that each party hopes to 
capture public opinion for its own policies. This is as it must be, 
and should be. It is the determination to have control that is the 
’'first and essential point in getting control. The nest is machinery. 
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Of this machinery there has been some discussion. I may r^fer, 
so far as England is concerned, to Mr. Ponsonby’s book, Democracy 
^and Diplomacy (Methuen, 1915); and, for the general question, to 
the articles on the subject contained in the second volume of 
the Recueil des Rapports dl r Organisation Centrale pour une Paix 
durable^ especially to that of Bernstein. Bernstein, it may be 
noted, throws doubt, from his experience in the Germ^ Reichstag, 
on the efficacy of a Parliamentary Committee to secure. Parlia- 
mentary control of policy. 


, Page 234. — How Wars are Brought^ About. 

c 

Gladstone’s view about the reception of the mission by the 
Ameer is endorsed in more cautious language by the writer of 
the chapter dealing with this period in the Cambridge Modern 
History^ who says that Lord Lytton “described the arrest of the 
mission with undoubted exaggeration as a forcible repulse, and 
clamoured for permission from the Home Government to ^launch 
across^ the frontiers the troops that were already massed at the 
entrance to the passes.” 'Fhose patriots who imagine that British 
policy is invariably fair and just may be recoftimended to rea 3 
the history of* the events that led up to the second Afghan War. 
vol. 12, chap* 16.) 

From Nationalisjn a?id War in the Near East, by/‘ Diplomaticus ” 
(p. 177), I cite the following further examples. 

At the origin of the Balkan War of 1912, the author says — 

“'J'he supposed mi^sacre of Serbs at Sienitza, the reported 
massacre of Montenegrins at Berane, and the provoked massacre 
of some hundreds of Bulgars at Kochana, ^were in the circumstances 
likely to be as decisive as ‘ the formal declaration of war.’ ” , 

And he adds the following note : — 

“TheSienitza incident, first announced as a massacre of thousands ’ 
of Serbs, reduced itself to the murder of one — but only aftex ^he * 
required effect on public opinion had been produced. Whether 
the bomb-throwing at kochana, which provoked the killing of 
Bulgar peasants there, was a Mactdo-Bulgar incitement to ipassacre 
or a Young Turk intrigue to excite war, matters little to the 
argument here, which only asserts that it was one or the other,” 

Again he says (ibid., p. 230, note): — 

“In the winter ©f 1912 the Viennese militarists wanted to stir' 
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up ^ar with Serbia. M. Prochaska, Austrian •Consul at Prisrend, 
had associated himself with Albanian opposition to the Serbian 
occupation. The Serbian Government having complained of him 
and other Consuls, and the Austrian Government having failed to* 
get into communication with him, stori^^ were spread of his having 
been^maltreated, and later that he and others had been murdered. 
The report of a commission of inquiry, which showed these tales 
to be tefiddntious inventions, confirmed Austrian public opinion 
in its opposition to a policy of adventure.” 

Of the same episode Fernau says [Because 1 am a German^ 
p. 144) that the reports of the massacre were circulated by the 
Austrian Foreign Office, which knew all the time that they werg 
false. • 

No sooner is a war well on the horizon than it is the cue of 
governments, and the Press to pretend that there is immense popular 
enthusiasm behind it. The process of lying, which is the regular 
and necessary accompaniment of every war, begins at that point, and 
people soon even cease to know what they really do feel, in the flood 
of talk>^about what they are supposed to be feeling. Any o^e then 
can get up popular demonstrations, as any one can write inflam- 
matory articles in tl^e Press. What was really the value of the 
alleged popular demonstrations which are said to hjive compelled 
the Italian Government to go to war? I do not pretend to 
know. But I am exceedingly sceptical about tljysse “ popular ” 
demonstrations. In an interesting article which appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette at the beginning of the war, Mr. Arthur 
Ransome describes what looks like the truth about the mobilization 
in Russia. I cite the following : — 

“ Stefan Stefanovitch was sitting alone on a seat in a corner of 
the garden. He had beea in Petersburg the night before, and had 
only come down to the country that afternoon. 

“ He shook me by both hands. 

“‘It is war,’ he said; ‘and I hate war. We all hate war. And 
■OMinl have got to go and kill people I never saw before in my 
life.’ He laughed, but went on to toll ho\^ the porter at his rooms 
in town had also received the paper ordering him to join the 
colours j how he had seen that fliere was a similar paper for his 
master ; and how he had brought the letter in, with the tears 
running down his face. . . . 

“ The most remarkable thing during the days that followed the 
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mobilization order ^as the silence. The men were silent, or <very 
quiet. ‘ The place seemed at first stunned, and then too serious 
to shout. Such shouting as there was came, I believe, from the 
^ throats of hooligans, except in a few instances of sudden and 
explicable enthusiasm. r 

“Down the Nevsky Prospect a group of Reservists trudged fh 
their working clothes, coloured shirts, broad belts, high boots, 
rope-shoes, or even with rags wound about their feet. They 
carried their belongings in little boxes, or handkerchiefs, or string 
bags. Some of them had brought their own kettles with them. 
A number of women, many with little children, walked with them. 
The tears were running down the faces of some. They marched 
quite silently, except when people on the pavement cheered them, 
and then they cheered back, dreadfully, like men only partly 
awakened from a dream. ... 

“ These last few days the streets have been filled with processions 
called manifestations of popular enthusiasm, but really of a very 
different origin. Small groups of hooligans, the worst blackguards 
o/ the^ town, start through the streets with flags. They begin a 
hymn and are soon joined by people of genuine enthusiasm. 
Every one they meet is compelled to take his bat off. By accicigat 
I fell among (he leaders of one of these manifestations. A rough 
crowd of vicious-faced,, undersized men and boys, stinking horribly I 
Nothing could vbe a better comment than the sight of the men who 
are going to fight trudging seriously along and turning down a side 
street in order to get out Of their way.” 

I will here cite, as illustrating the uncertainty that reigns on the 
question of whether a war is popular, the following passages from 
Mr. Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle : — 

(1) “ This is a people’s war surely enough, but just as surely the 
(German) people had no hand in bringing it aboutP 

(2) “ To regard it as a Kaiser’s war or a bureaucrats* war is , 
merely to deceive ourselves. It is a people’s war if ever there was 
one.” (Cited in Tlu Future of Militarisffiy by “ Roland,” p.^fWi^ 

The following passage from Vingt et un propos dAJainy written 
in 1912, gives a good picture of the kind of elements in society 
that are always pushing for war? — 

“ Et qu’est que c’est que ces terribles gens ? Des hommes du 
metier, qui voudraient essayer leurs armes : et cette opinion est 
naturelle. Mais a c6te de cela, beaucoup d’hommes d’age, ce qui 
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est^ssez choquant : car celui qui n'offrira pas sa poltrine aux coups 
ne doit point faire le guerrier: c*est un peu trop facile. Aussi, 
bon nombre de femmes elegantes, que je suppose conduites par. 
une passion aveiigle centre la liberte, et par Tesperance de quelques 
tyrannie victorieuse. Mais enfin comftient une femme peut elle 
pousaer d la guerre i' Comptons aussi tous les ennemis du 
peuple, <^ui souhaitent confusement on ne sait quelle catastrophe oh 
Ton rigquerait tout, avec la consolation d’y ecraser shrement la 
republique. Mais derriere ce petit bataillon d’aristocrates, qui par 
eux-memes ne peuvent rien, je vois une masse de gens qui repetent 
ce que Ton dit et 'qui crient comme les autres, sans s’interroger 
eux-memes serieusement. C’est cette abandon de soi qui 
redoubtable, chez Tetranger comme chez nous. II faudrait reveiller 
tous ces dormeurs, qui ont peur de tout excepte d’une guerre atroce 
et ruineuse ; il faudrait leur montrer de belles choses a faire et assez 
difificiles deja, centre Tignorance, centre la misere, centre la maladie, 
contre le crime. Ils ne sont qu’endormis. C’est pourquoi je crois 
que la paix et le progres en Europe dependent du bon sens, de 
TeloquCnce, du courage de dix hommes peut-etre dans «haque 
pays^.» 

—In illustration of «the necessity of overcoming by some device 
the natural reluctance of the people to make war f&r the sort of 
reasons for which wars in fact are made, I ^may cite the following 
passage from Nationalism and the War in the Far Bast, Speaking 
of the preparation of the Italian war on Tripoli, the author 
writes : — 

“The Aby?:inian adventure had left so lieep an impression on 
Italy •that the war-party, consisting of the Southern townsmen, 
especially in Sicily and Rome, and of clerical, financial, and military 
interests had no easy task in prevailing over the commercial, 
Liberal, and labour interests of the better educated Lombards, 
.Piedmontese, and Venetians.” 

, Again, summing up the causes which led Turkey into the first 
War, the same author writes : — 

“ So once «.gain an organized and obstinate minority forced an 
unorganized and obedient majori^ to fight for the privileges of 
the minority ; once again Imperialism forced an Empire to fight 
against its true Imperial interest.” 

In the case of the United States and Mexico we have the re- 
markable, and, so far as I know, the unique fact. that the head of 

18 
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a governmejit - Has publicly accused financial interests of working 
for war With a view to their own profit. After sending his expedi- 
Jtion into Mexico to capture Villa, President Wilson warned the 
nation ‘‘that there are persons all along the border who are 
actively engaged in originar.ing and giving as wide currency as 
they can to rumours of the most sensational and disturbing ^ort; 
which are wholly unjustified by the facts.*’ “ The object oTf this 
traffic in falsehood,” he concluded, “ is obvious. It 'is to create 
intolerable friction between the Government of the United States 
and the de facto Government of Mexico, for the purpose of bringing 
about intervention, in the interest of certain American owners of 
Mexican properties. This object cannot be obtained so long as 
honourable men are in control of this Government, but ^ery serious 
conditions may be created, unnecessary bloodshed may result, and 
the relations between the two Republics may be - very much 
embarrassed. The people of the United States should know the 
sinister and unscrupulous influences that are afoot, and be on their 
guard against crediting any story coming from the border.” (See 
a statearent made from Washington, March 25, 1916.) 

If there had been in office in the United States a man less 
courageous, humane, and honourable than Mr^.VV'ilson, it is pi^et^ 
certain that war would have resulted. But it is not often in history 
that a man of Mr. Wil^n’s calibre has controlled foreign policy in 
any State. 

In the same connexion the following passage iu worth quoting. 
It is written by Mr, Gulick, the well-known authority on Japan and 
her relations to the Unifed States, 

“In this connexion, I wish to speak of the grave injury that 
is being done to both Japan and America by the irresponsible 
statements in the Press regarding the motives and actions of each 
country. Every evil suspicion and surmise apparently is voiced as 
assured news. Only last Wednesday two senators were quoted by 
the Washington Post as saying that they had positive inforlnation 
that the Japanese Government were aiding the Mexican 
ment with arms in or^er to^ embarrass our Goverij^ment. This 
statement was positively denied by President Wilson a couple of 
days later, but the story served to do its share of the work in 
making both countries suspicious of each other. I regard as one 
of the most serious dangers to the right relations of Japan .and 
America the irresponsible and apparently maliciously fabricated^ 
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* nws ' that finds such ready utterance in so rnany of opr papers ” 
(“Two Addresses ” by Professor Sidney L. GuHck, p. 32). t 
A special study of the activities of the Press in inflaming, 
international relations, and of the motives dictating its action, would 
be of extraordinary interest and imptrtance. But it would be 
difficult to penetrate the secrecy in which the whole matter is 
involved. As an example of the kind of thing I mean, I may 
refer t]je* reader to some letters by Mr. E. D. Morel which 
appeared in the Dat'fy News during October 191 1. Mr. Morel there 
contends that certain articles in the Temps dealing with Francd- 
German relations were dictated by the financial interests of the 
N’Goko Sangha Cbmpany in the French Congo. And he is able td 
quote from* the report of the Budget Committee of the French 
Chamber for 19 ii the following passage : — 

“ It is necessary that it should be henceforth known that articles 
in Le Temps dealing with foreign affairs are not solely inspired by 
the Government ; that they are, on the contrary, sometimes 
directed against the Government, to compel the Government to 
embark upon financial enterprises which every one can appreciate. 
No greater service can be rendered to the foreign policy of our 
country than to demtinstrate the necessity of accepting the policy of 
the foreign editorials of Ze Temps with the greatest circumspection.’* 
Further, Mr. Morel cites from the same » report /the following 
remark made to a French Colonial Minister in his ov?ii office by the 
director of the NXioko Sangha Company : — 

‘^You will not give us satisfaction to which we are entitled. 
Very well, we shall obtain it without you, ipx I have behind me 
the whole Press and two hundred members of Parliament.” 

I have verified these citations. (See Chavtbre des Diputis^ 
No. 376, session de i9icr.) 

On the subject of secret diplomacy, the following passage from 
Jaurcs is worth quoting: — 

“ The adversaries of Socialism,” he says, forget, or pretend 
that even in democratic countries war can be unchained 
without the qpnsent of the people, ^ithou^ its knowledge, against 
its will. They forget that, in the ^mystery with which diplomacy 
is still surrounded, foreign policy too often escapes from the 
control of the nations ; that an imprudence, a fatuity, an imbecile 
provocation, or the iniquitous cupidity of certain financial groups, 
cjin unchain sudden conflicts; that it is still in, the power of a 
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minoritVi of a tiny coterie^ of a systematic and infatuated manf to 
involveVhe nation, to create the irreparable, and that war and peace 
^still move outside the law of democracy. . . . 

**The vast personal combinations of M. Hanotaux conducted 
France to the verge of mir with England. The vast personal 
combinations of M, Delcasse conducted France to the verge cf 
war with Germany. . . . The antagonism of French and German 
financiers put the peace of Europe in peril” (JaurSs, '^rArmie 
nouvelUi p. 459). 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LEAGUE AND THE SETTLEMENT , 

In the preceding chapters I have indicated the kind of 
international reorganization which will be required if we 
are to escape universal militarism. I must now ask those 
readers who have followed me so far to go yet one stage 
further, and to consider how the policy of a League of 
Nations must affect, if it is to be adopted, all the other con- 
ditions of the settlement after the war. This aspect of the 
matter has been fully and ably discussed by Mr. Brailsford 
in his book A League of Nations,^ ‘ I am jfn substantial 
agreement with his conclusions, to which I would refer the 
reader. And I will confine myself here to a few of the more 
obvious points. • 

The Allies have defined their war-aims as ** Restitution, 
Reparation, and Secyrity." The two former I need not 
here discuss. I take it for granted that any peace the Allies 
could accept, short of their defeat, will include the restora- 
tion of the territory occupied by the Central Powers and 
compensation for injuries inflicted. Security is the problem 
I am concerned with. And I arg!ie for the security a 
League of Nations might §>e, as against the security 
that may be hoped from a crushing defeat of the enemy, 
followed by the attempt to hold him down. Neither 

Headley Bros., 1917, * 
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securiW oari be absolute, as every candid man will recog- 
nize. \ly contention is that the League of Nations plan is 
•much more hopeful than the other. 

What is the other pla«i ? The traditional one of crush- 
ing the enemy, so that he can't begin again, and le^ing 
the matter there. To men who have little knowl/^dge of 
history, strong passions, and a desire to win for the sike of 
winning, this plan seems to be beyond question the only 
one. The position, as they see it, is very simple. Germany 
iliade the war, gratuitously and unprovoked.* Put it out of 
her power to do it again, and there will not be another 
war." But this simple view leaves out almost the whole 
of the facts. In the first place, Germany did not make 
the war gratuitously and unprovoked. It was not a 
peaceful Europe upon which she sprang it ; it was the 
EuropL: of armed anarchy on which I have dwelt, 'f hat is 
the essential fact. The relative responsibility of different 
States, during the ten years of diplomacy preceding the war, 
though not i unimp^ortant, is secondary. I cannot here 
digress into tmi question of how that responsibility should be 
distributed. I have discussed it at length in another place.^ 
But if we remember that there were wars before Germany 
was united, wars in which no German State took part, wars 
in which the British fought on the side of German States, 
wars in which the menace of domifiation " came not from 
Germans, but from Frenchmen or Russians, we shall see at 
once that the causes of war go far deeper and are far more 
complex than the ambition of any particular Stat#i -U-L 
follows that the cur^ for* war must go deeper than the 
reduction of one State to injipotence. 

Further, even if it were true that the present war had 
been caused exclusively by German aggression, it would not 
follow that by crushing Germany we should obtain a per- 
^ Th^ E^uropean Anarchy (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1916). 
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triknent security against her. Let us turn tO history. For 
twenty years Europe fought France, as the Power menacing 
the liberties of all other States. France, in fact, djd succeed^ 
as Germany has not, in conquering and incorporating with * 
*hei5self a great pi^rt of Europe. The force she developed, 
relatively^to that of her enemies, was incomparably greater 
tharf that which Germany has shown. After almost con- 
tinuous war for twenty years she was beaten, beaten to her 
knees, and her capital occupied in triumph. Did she there- 
after cease to be a menace ? On the contrary. During a 
great part of the nineteenth century the ambition of France 
was still the bugbear of Europe, and especially of England, 
Every internal revolution in her government was expected 
to unchain a war either of liberty or of domination. She 
was the firebrand of the world, or so believed to be ; and 
was^o far from being reduced to impotence by alj^she had 
suffered that she could still think herself, even up to 1870, 
invincible. i 3 /i appeared to have annihilated her. Did 
it ? Look at her now 1 - 

Again. After Jena, Prussia was ''crushed'' with a com- 
pleteness that seemed to leave nothing more to be desired. 
Half her territory was taken from her. She was disarmed, 
and bound by treaty never to have off foot a larger army than 
42,000 men. A few years later, she was beside the English 
crushing Napoleon ait Waterloo. I infer from these examples 
that no military victory can reduce to permanent or even 
to long enduring impotence a nation which is capable, 

. nuiperous, tenacious, and proud. A military defeat of 
Germanj, however complete it might be, would be no 
guarantee against her doing againVhat she did in 1914, if 
she had the will, or the need, to do ‘it. It may be replied 
that the resurrection of Prussia after Jena and of France 
after 1815 and 1871 were possible because the balance of 
forces changed in Europe, and the onee defeated Powers 
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found *new allies. 'No doubt. And what is going to pre- 
vent tn^t in future ? Nothing, unless it be such a change 
pf international outlook and policy as I have been advo- 
' eating. The members of the present alliance against the 
Central Powers have no common interest to hold tl^iemr 
permanently together unless they make a common interest of 
the peace of the world. Short of that, the causes that«have 
always disrupted alliances will disrupt this one, namely, the 
competing ambitions of the States allied. Look once more 
at^history. In 1814, immediately after the defeat of France, 
while the negotiations for peace were still proceecling, war 
almost broke out again, not between tbe Allies and France, 
but between England and Austria ranged on the side of 
France against Prussia and Russia. In the Crimean War, 
England and France fought Russia. In 1859, Italy and 
France ^ fought Austria. In 1866, Prussia fought Aiwstria. 
In 1870, Germany fought France. In 1877, Russia fougjit 
Turkey. In 1904, Russia fought Japan. ‘Finally, in 1917 
England, the ‘secular enemy of France and of Russia, is 
fighting on th\ir sidd Germany, who fought Austria in 
1866, is fighting on her side. Russia, who fouight Japan in 
1904, is fighting on her side. Turkey, who fought on 
England's side in i8gq., is fighting against her.* Bulgaria, 
who fought on Russia’s side in 1877, is fighting against her ; 
and both Italy and Roumania are fighting States to which 
they were actually bound, at the outbreak of the war, by 
treaties of alliance. This mere summary is sufficient to sjiow 
that we can no more rely on alliances than on milijjry 
victory to secure permanent .peace, unless alliances are to 
have a different object^ from any they have had in the p^^st. 
An alliance that is to •be effective for the purpose must be a 
league to keep the peace and support public law. 

If that be granted, then the question of Germany comes 
up in a new forin. Is the best security against future 
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aggression on her part her exclusion from fhe Lea^e or 
her inclusion in it ? I have already argued in favour^of her 
inclusion. But as the point is very important I will recur • 
to it here. ^ 

* First, if we exclude Germany, we make our League a 
league ^gamst her. We revert, that is, to that division of 
Europe into two armed camps which led up to the present 
war. It will be urged that an alliance as strong as th^ 
which now confronts the Central Powers would be strong 
enough, if it he>d together, to prevent Germany from risking 
another war, especially if she were prevented from con- 
summating the dreaded Mittel Europa.'' That may be 
true. But there are other points to be considered. In the 
first place, Germany and her allies would regard such a 
League as a constant menace to themselves. Outlawed 
from fhe comity of Europe, they would never trust the 
League not to abuse its preponderant power. They could 
not reasonably do^so ; for preponderant power has always 
been abused. The outlook of Europe therefc^ would not 
be international. There would be two rivS groups of 
nations, each pursuing aims of power at the cost of the 
other. It follows that there would be compebtive arming 
and counter-arming, as before 1914.* The Allies indeed 
might, it they secured a crushing victory, impose a tempor- 
ary disarmament on the Central Powers. But how could 
they maintain it, short of a permanent occupation of 
Germaii territory ? There could never be a good will to 
♦disjrQi^ment in Germany unless all States disarmed. And a 
Germany determined to arm, and indeed compelled to arm, 
would find the means to arm^. 

Further, Germany excluded would be Germany intriguing 
to break up the League. She might or might not succeed. 
But ^hat would and must be her effort. Rejected from the 
new order, she would be unable to be loyal to it. .She would 
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have\jfar .mbre motive to intrigue against it than she c6uld 
have k she were included in it, and she would have as good 
" opportunity to do so. Germany, beyond reasonable doubt, 
would be a greater menace to peace outside than inside 
the League. r ' 

Lastly, and most important of all, if the German Powers 
were excluded, the United States would not come in. *I think 
4his may be said with confidence. The United States may 
enter a League to guarantee peace on a basis of equal 
lights and equal opportunities for all. They will not enter 
an alliance of some European Powers against others, with 
the chance of being dragged into a conflict which might 
not be one of Right at all, and which, so far as America is 
concerned, would not even be one of interest. The American 
proposal is for a new order, not for a perpetuation of the old 
one W new combinations.* But the guarantee of thef United 
States is the most important condition of the coming into 
being and ^the effective working of a £e^gue of Nations. 
And if for >wo other reason than to ensure American support, 
the German'^^owers must be admitted. 

These arguments are very strong. Two 6bjections, how- 
ever, may be brought forward, either of which, if true, would 
be conclusive. Tlie first is, that the feeling among the 
allied nations will be such that they would not enter into any 
treaty with Germany. But in fact* they must enter into a 
treaty, or they can make no peace at all. It is merely* a 
question what the form of the treaty shall be. t And I 
venture to believe that war passion is not so strong as t4> 
override, in the belligerent nations, the desire /or a durable 
peace. In any case, their leaders in Church and. State 
should make every effort to prevent such a catastrophe. 

Next, it is urged that Germany would never enter into 

* This was stated explicitly and in detail by President Wilson in Ijis 
speech to the Senate in January 1917. See Notes to this chapter. 
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sucli a League. That is speculation. The (5erman Chan- 
cellor has expressed officially the willingness of his country 
to come in, and important organs of the German Press 
urge the same course.^ The re^yier, of course, has the 
rfgh#,^ if he choose, to discount that. The event, and 
that onjy, ^can decide. Meantime, my argument is that 
Germ&ny should be invited to come in. If she refuses, 
the consequences to herself and to Europe will be 
her head. 

Further^ if, a^ I argue, it is essential lor the success of tire 
League that the Power's of Central Europe come in, then all 
the other conditions of the settlement must be such that it 
shall be possible for them to come in. We must aim not 
at crushing and holding down the enemy States, but at 
removing from all States the apprehensions and hindrances 
which led up to the war. The only possible baa^ of a 
successful League is the guarantee of equal Right to 
existence and peaceful development tor all thp States con- 
cerned. To that end, three conditions mu^ be fulfilled. 
First, any changes of political allegiance madu at the settle- 
ment must be dictated solely by the needs and desires of 
the populations it is proposed to transfer,* and not by 
ambition for aggrandizement on the^part of the States to 
whom they may be transferred. There must be no con- 
quests for the sake of conquest ; and whatever conquest 
may have taken place must be used merely to satisfy 
national aspirations. 

Secondly, there must be no attempt to hamper and 
restrict th^ economic development of any State. The 
Paris Resolutions point straiglit to the wrong kind of peace ; 
to one that cannot be durable, but must be a prelude to 
another war. The passage in the Allies' Note to the United 
States where they say that they recognize and propose to 
See Notes to this chapter. 
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estab\ish. *Mhe right which all peoples, whether smalf or 
great, • have to the enjoyment of full security and free 
economic development appears to be a definite repudia- 
tion of those ResoluV’ons. But it is plain that in all 
countries, not excluding England, there are powerful perties 
and interests working for a predatory and ^perialistic 
settlement. If we intend a League of Nations, those'ambi- 
^ipns must be sacrificed. 

Thirdly, where any State needs an outlet for its com- 
merce by routes and ports not comprised in its own 
territory, the satisfaction should be giyen not by annexations, 
but by international guarantees of free transit for peaceful 
traffic. The problems of the Dardanelles, of Trieste, of 
Fiume, of Dantzig, and other such, could and should be 
settled so. Roads closed to armies but open to trade is 
what r peaceful world needs. And by the application of 
that policy claims might be fairly satisfied which otherwise 
either could^not be met at all, or met only at the cost of 
annexation, Reaving behind new causes of war. 

All these c^estions I purposely leave unelaborated here. 
But I could not conclude without making clear to the 
reader that the policy of a League of Nations is not one for 
after the war (as the Governments and the Press seem to 
assume), but, if intended at all, must be intended here 
and now, so that all other war aims may be correlated 
with it. 

I am aware that to many readers the solution here sug- * 
gested will seem Utopian. 1 do not know whether itj^e or \ 
no, for that depends upon the temper of nations and of 
their Governments, feut I do know that, if this be Utopia, 
then Reality will be hell. For the alternative to a League 
of Nations is universal militarism, as outlined in the first 
chapter of this book. Either, at the close of the war,' the 
Nations will^jerform a great act of faitlj in themselves and 
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in <me another, or they will succumb to art era’ of new /wars, 
which then they will regard as a fate, but which will, be, in 
fact, their own bad will writ large. 

Is the will, then, really bad ? 1 do not think so. What* 

fiTid% expression, no^v, in the Press and in Parliament is bad. 
But this does not utter the soul of men, nor their intellect ; 
it reflects and distorts their surface passions. The men 
who are fighting this war are not fighting it for punishment 
or revenge, for territory or power. They are fighting it for 
a better world. » They do not know hr w to achieve their 
object. They will have no voice in the settlement. But 
' those who v/ill have the voice will betray the living and the 
dead, if they offer thern nothing better than a new handicap 
in the old race to ruin. If England is to give these men 
what they have fought for, she must be content to take 
nothing for herself. When she has vindicated Lib^ty and 
Rigjit, she must lay those gifts on the altar of mankind, and 
retire with hands^ clean because they are empty. Only a 
nation thus disinterested can be trusted. And rd the t^nple 
we have to build, trust is the corner stcfne. / 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Page 266. — The Unitep States and the League of Nations. 

The following passage from President Wilson’s speech to the 
Senates of January 22, 1917, states clearly the point made in the 
text ; — 

“ No covenant of co-operative ppce that dees not include the 
peoples of the New World can suffice |o keep the future safe 
against war; and yet there is «nly one sprt of peace that the 
•peoples of America could join in guaranteeing. The elements of 
that peace must be elements that engage the confidence and satisfy 
the* principles of the American Government, elements consistent 
*with the political faith and the practical convictions which the 

m • 
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peoples of America, have once for all embraced and undertaken 

to defend.* 

“I do not mean to say that any American Government would 
' throw any, obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the Govern- 
ments now at war might a^ree upon, or seek to upset them when 
made, whatever they might be. I only take it for granted^ that 
mere terms of peace between the belligerents will not satisfy even 
the belligerents themselves. Mere agreements may not make peace 
secure. 

^ “ It will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a 
guarantor of the permanency of the settlement so much greater 
t^an the force of any nation now engaged, or any alliance hitherto 
formed or projected, that no nation, no probable combination of 
nations, could face or withstand it. If tifie peace presently to be 
made is to endure, it must be a peace made secure by tjie organized 
major force of mankind. 

“The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine 
whether it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. 
'I'lie question upon which the whole future peace and pplicy of 
the wor'u depends is this : Is the present a struggle for a just and 
secure peace or only for a new balance of power? If it be 5nly 
a struggle for a, new balance of power, who will guarantee, who can 
guarantee, th^stable equilibrium of the new arrangement? Only 
a tranquil Eur\pe edn* be a stable Europe. There must be, not 
a balance of power, but a community of power.; not organized 
rivalries, but an organized common peace.’^ 

The whole speech should be carefully studied ; , it is perhaps 
the most important international document of all history. And it 
bears in the most direct way on the kind of peace that is possible 
and desirable after the war. The reader may be referred to an 
article on this subject in fVar and Peace for April 1917. • 


Page 267. — The German Chancellor and the Geri^n 
Press on a League of Nations. 

<■ 

The following message, reprodycing the Chancellor’s remarks in 
the Reichstag, was transmitted by Bernstorff to the AmerievH^i 
League to Enforce Peace at their banquet on November 24, 1916 : — 
“We have never concealed our doubts with regard to the 
question whether peace could be permanently guaranteed by such* 
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inteiyiattonal organizations as arbitration courts. I .sh'all, however, 
at this place, not discuss the theoretical aspects of the* problem, 
but we must now, and at the time of the conclusion of peace, from 
the point of view of facts, define our position with regard to this « 
question. When, at and after the end of the war, the world will ’ 
becoipe fully conscious of its horrifying destruction of life and 
properly, then through the whole of mankind will ring a cry for 
peaceful firrangements and understandings which, as far as lies in 
human power, shall avoid the return of such a monstrous cata- 
strophe. This cry will be so powerful and so justified that it must^ 
lead to some result. Germany will honestly co-operate in tGe 
examination of ev^ry endeavour to find a practical solution of tl^e 
question, aifd will collaborate to make its realization possible. 

• This all the more if the\war, as we expect and trust, will create 
political conditions which do full justice to the free development 
of all nations, the small ones as well as the great nations. Then 
it will be possible to realize the principles of justice and free 
development on land and of the freedom of the seas. The first 
condition for evolution of international relations by way of arbitrat- 
tion and peaceful conipromise of conflicting interests siHftild be 
thatYio more aggressive coalitions are formed in future. Germany 
will at all times fie ready to enter a league for l^e purpose of 
restraining the disturbers of peace.” ^ ^ 

In the origina’ speech in the Reichstag (Novemh^ar 9, 1916) the 
^Chancellor used the phrase, which gave offence in England, that 
Germany would “ put herself at the head ” of such a League. He 
officially stated later that he meant to imply by ^his phrase no 
hegemony of Germany, but merely her readiness to take the lead, 
rather than hold back, in such a movement. 

The following remarks, attributed to Count Karolyi are worth 
citing in the same connexion, though they do not explicitly refer 
to the League of Nations. Speaking of Naumann’s Mittel Europa^ 
he is reported to have said : — 

W% feel shy of the economic dangers of an economic bloc of 
the whole Middle Europe, as we should by it perpetuate the 
economic war between the two groups of States. Such a state of 
affairs after the war we cannot posfcibly wish ibr. On the contrary, 
we*feust work for an enduring peace, both political and economic, 
with the other group.” 

, As to the German Press, the following passages from the Berliner 
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Tagehlatt (iny thing h\i\. 3 . “pacifist” organ) are worth citin'g. ^The 
article is dealing with Lord Grey's speech in favour of a League 
of Nations : — 

“ The lesson of this war for all the nations which have taken 
part in it will be the necessity of doing everything in the future to 
prevent the repetition of such a terrible misfortune. When, oiw:e 
the war spirit has passed away the nations will be able to reflect 
calmly on the human as well as the material losses which this war 
has caused. They will be burdened for generations with the pay- 
%nvent of the interest and sinking funds of the war loans, with the 
pensions for the war invalids and the dependants of the fallen, and 
these burdens will have to be borne by a ^mailer number of 
producers, so that the desire for a peaceful underi^tanding will 
become so strong in every nation that Icleas of war will be very • 
slow to appear. 

“Among the German people, who by an enormous majority 
regard this war as a war for their existence (and they regard it 
s^ill more so after the resolutions of the Paris Conference and 
the speeches of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George), th^M'e is an 
intense b^sire to see this war ended by a durable peace in which 
they can pursue their culture quietly and peacefully. We arfe not 
strivi£>g for dominion ; we do not wish to destroy or oppress any 
nation. WeViould very much like to see differences of opinion 
and causes of Strife between nations settled by an international 
court of arbitration. And if that is also England’s peace aim the war, 
need not be continued, ten thousand men need not be slaughtered 
or maimed evdfy day, apd Europe need no longer •be morally and 
materially ruined. 

“ Also with Grey’s last demand, the demand for an international 
agreement on the methods of conducting war, we could declare 
ourselves in thorough and willing agreement, as well as with tlfti 
warnings that would make it clear to every nation that departed 
from these agreements that it would be regarded as the common 
enemy of the human race by the whole world. ... <r < 

“According to the repeated declarations of the Cliancellor, we 
are ready for a peace wiich has the guarantee of permanence;, and 
which secures for us the possibilities of development. • If the 
durability of peace can be guaranteed by an international organiza- 
tion, our support may certainly be counted on” (cited in 'the 
Westminster Gazette of November 1 8, 1916). 
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The very able IVelt am Montag, another Berlin organ enjoying, 

I am told, a large circulation, printed several articles ♦ warmly 
supporting the American League to Enforce Peace. Similar* 
articles, of course, are common in the Socialist Press. 

On the other hand, such jingo organi as the Tageszeitung are as 
sceptical of and hostile to the whole idea as our own Morning Post* 
Militarists everywhere see in the idea of a League of Nations the 
deathblow to their ambitions and hopes. 

1!* * 

Page 268. — International Routes. 

. * 

The “internationalization ” of rivers has long been a recognized 
fact. “In 1815 the C«^gress of Vienna decided that the great 
rivers of Western Europe should for the future be open to navi- 
gation, and chat the tolls 'to be levied on each of them should be 
settled by common accord among the riverian Powers. In pur- 
suance of this agreement, the Rhine, the Elbe, and other rivers 
were at various times after 1815 opened to free navigation, < 5 n 
paymei!?t of such moderate dues as were sufficient to r^r>#oup the 
territorial Powers for their expenditure upon the waterway. The 
Danube was freed Vy the Treaty of Paris of 1856, ai^d a European 
Commission was charged with the duty of executin^he neS^ssary 
engineering works at its mouths, and p <rmitted to levy tolls 
sufficient to pay their cost.” ‘ Similarly the navigation of the British 
•^pcj-tion of the St. Lawrence was thrown open “ for ever ” (by 
the treaty of Washington of 1871) to American citizens. What is 
plainly required, and may naturally follow ?his precedent, is a right 
to transmit goods in bond by railway across foreign territory, or 
, to ship them through certain sea-channels analogous to rivers. 
However the Dardanelles be disposed of, it should be forbidden 
by international law to close them to trade, even in time of war. 

• The Suez Canal and the Panama Canal are already (by treaty) open 
• to war ships, as well as merchant ships, in war-time as well as in 
peace. * . 

* 

• Page 269. — The Soldiers’ Aim the War. 

r^do not suppose that most of the soldiers formulate their 
pur]^se or have the knowledge either to accept or reject any 

‘ Lawrepcc, International Law, p. 1^7. 

19 * ' 


j 
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particular t^rms 6f settlement. But, from all I can learn by inqiyiry, 

I shoul(j[ conclude that their deepest wish is that such a war may 
^ never occur again. The following passage from a letter from a 
British soldier probably gives a view widely held 

We must finish this jo^, and this is going to be the last war. 
Don’t you make no mistake about it — no more of this b-;^ — 7 
rot for the kids — and chance it ! ” * 

Here are two explicit statements from educated yt^uthS the 
front. The first is from an Austrian:— 

• « We go to battle for freedom and justice — ^and our struggle is 
for a lasting peace. ... If this lasting peace is really attained, then 
I Shall not have yielded up my young life in vaia For when you 
read this letter I shall be resting under the sod. My spur to 
endurance was the thought of the world ^eace which is to follow « 
on this world war. I left this world unwillingly. ... . Do not 
forget what I lived for — what in the end I died for — the building 
up of a better order which shall create happier men ” [Arheittr 
Zsitung, December 19, 1915). 

The ^ther is from a young Cambridge man personally^ known 
to me, one of the mar^y whose promise has been cut off by 
this war : — 

“ The younger generation, both of officers and men, is fighting 
not for Engird only,^but for Germany and the World as well. It 
is convinced that militarism is a curse : and that a sane democracy, 
however dimly realizable, would be a blessing. “It sees that ifu. 
after this war, Europe becomes a camp more completely armed than 
ever, the sacrihce will c have been in vain. It see5v that Germany 
alone can cure her own disease ; that she alone can crush her 
military caste ; and that reform, to be more than outward, must 
come from within.” « 

Further statements of soldiers at the front will be found cited 4 n 
the Cambridge Magazine for July 8, 15, and 39, 1916. 

• Cited byC. R. Asbbee in The American League io Enfort/ Peace/^ 
p. 88 (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1917). 
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